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STUDENT EDITION 
follows p. 28-T 
Weekly Lesson Plan 


for Teachers, 26-T, 27-T 





Dennis the Menace is a 
November TAB Selection 


See page 26-T 





6 BACK TO SCHOOL 


First of our new camera 
studies of schools. 

This school-wayward bus 
comes from the Standard 
Oil Company of New 
Jersey Collection. 





Milk, cheese, ice cream and butter 
cost Americans /ess than one-fifth 
of their food dollar. ! 

Returns from this investment 
in dairy foods are high, for they 
provide a large supply of impor- 
tant nutrients. For instance, more 
than three-fourths of the calcium 
available per person per day in the 
United States comes from dairy 
foods. These same foods also pro- 
vide nearly one-half of our ribo- 
flavin and more than one-fourth 
of our protein.’ 

Calculations of the national food 
supply do not allow for either loss 
or waste in the home. Since there 
is no waste in dairy foods, they 
can be counted on to provide their 

19% Consumer food dollar spent for dairy foods full quota of nutrients. 


AN ECONOMICAL INVESTMENT IN GOOD HEALTH 


Not only the quantity but the 


Percent of various nutrients in our national food supply quality of the nutrients in dairy 
foods is important. No calcium 


SRREOE Oi Ser nety Sens. is better utilized than that of milk. 
The riboflavin of ice cream has 
been shown to be almost 100 per 
cent available to the body.* The 
protein of milk, cheese, and ice 
cream is well utilized for growth 
al ~ and maintenance of body tissue. 
73.6% Colchum , \ Butter and the butterfat in dairy 
foods supply about one-fifth of the 
vitamin A in our national food 
supply.’ 
48.1% Riboflavin Milk and milk products are a 
good food buy, nutritionally and 
economically. 


PR 


11.2% Thiamine 


16.5% Energy 26.0% Protein 
'The Marketing and Transportation Situation, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A, 
March-April) 1952. 
‘Data from Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U.S.D.A., 1952 
°Everson, G., Wheeler, E., Walker, H., and Caul- 
: : { field, W. J. Availability of riboflavin of ice cream, 
18.8% Vitamin A Value peas, and almonds, judged by urinary excretion 
of the vitamin by women subjects. J. Nutr. 
35:209 (Feb.) 1948. 


._,. This seal indicates that all nutrition 

SA statements in the advertisement have 

) been found acceptable by the Council 

= on Foods and Nutrition of the American 

% * Medical Association. 
Metta BY 


Since 1915... the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 


5 Migs x ¢ é ori 4 a non-profit organiza- 
2 2 tah Be HK ew, tion, has been devoted 
to nutrition research 

and education to extend 

111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS the use of dairy products. 





Wid Wend ? TEACHERS 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 
immediate attention! 

Teacher loans are Convenient month- No principal during 4 The loan is made by 
made on signature ly installments pay summer vacation. If mail from the pri- 
only —no co-signers, loan out of future your salary stops vacy of your own 
no endorsers. No mort- earnings. Payments during the summer va- - 
gages on car, furniture budgeted to fit yourin- cation, payments on home. You see no 
or personal property. come. Entire lvan can principal stopalso. This agents or credit mana- 
School board, friends, be repaid at any vie 8 an extra service of gers—only you and we 
merchants, will not and you pay only for gpecial value to teach- know about it. We guar- 


know you are applying the time you use the ers offered by State 
for @ loan. money —no longer! Finance Company. antee strict privacy. 





Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below, 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 


from the chart below, then rush Application and Note 





CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 
Cash Loan 12 1s 18 20 
You Get | Payments | Payments | Payments Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


SELECT $100 
AMOUNT 200 333 
YOU WANT } doo 26 05 STATE FINANCE 


TO BORROW |_ 600 
COMPANY 


Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan ne tH | 

is a $150 interest is tigured at 3% per month on the first gers ee 
an 3% per month on that part vver $150 and not in excess 

$300 and & of 1% per month on ony somalades of such unpaid prin- J 

cipal balance. These rates are in d with the Nebraske lew. 
































af PAY INSURANCE. | 
| i $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ....cncc=-- 


To State Finance Company, Dept. ’-151 The following are ail the debts that I have: 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount; Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 

Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsever 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 

(include present balance, if any) $ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE7....... 








Amount earned Number of months s 
a ee ae eens saci FILE INFORMATION ONLY — Piease list below reiative information for 
our confidential files 


Name and address 
of school you teach Name of Relative 





How long with Previous 
present employer employment 


Hushand or wife's 
employment 





To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name).......... 


Bank you deal with (Name) 





Amount you owe bank? 


State. 

of securing @ ioan. 

to (Name) loan be completed, the U.S, Mail shall be regarded as y agent. 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 

payment to? (Name) Name Here Address 














=z 
o 
= 


Purpose of loan ........ 
Ist pmt. due date Final pmt. due date/Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)|Final pmt. equal in any case tol Omaha, Nebraska 


Amt. | 
of loan ......... in ............ MO. prmts.|$ .............c-000--00----0------- | the unpaid principal and int. | Date .... 





Ate steeecsseCceeeeeeeeeee8 


3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 
Agreed rate } in excess of $300 and ‘%, of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number 
of interest: of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned p ise to 
pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 
and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. ; 
Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 
and payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. : 
This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 
the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 








PERSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY rene 
I$ NOT RECEIVED. (if married, both husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sien) 
oeeeseeesee=== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ==<==s=ennane= 











WHoRS | 
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The Felt Tip Marker 


of a Thousand Uses 


@ Instant Touch Marking 
@ No Valves—No Moving Parts 


@ Precision-Made of Lustrous Aluminum 


@ Interchangeable Nibs 


The Dri-Flo Felt Tip Marker is ideal for 
classroom use. It is fool-proof; has no 
mechanical moving parts; operates by sim- 
ple capillary action. 


Ink dries instantly and is available in 


sight brilliant colors: Red, Blue, Green, 
vellow, Orange, Brown, Purple and Black. 


The marker is as easy to fill as ciga- | 
rette lighter; one filling lasts for hundreds of | 
words. Tight fitting cap keeps tip moist for | 


immediate use. 

The Dri-Flo Marker is precision made of 
lustrous aluminum and is available with 
“4” square nib (the popular choice of 
teachers) or, at your option, chisel nib or 
round nib. Unless otherwise specified square 
nib will be supplied. 


Complete set consists of—bright alumi- | 
instant | 


num marker with nib, one 2 oz. 
dry ink (specify color), a dropper for easy 
filling. Price, postpaid, $3.50. 

Order direct from this ad or write for 
descriptive literature. 


DRI-FLO manuracturinc company 
642 East 10 Mile Road, Hazel Park, Michigan 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 





The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1953 


CONTENTS . 
SECTION | 


Capsule News 

Artists in the Classroom, by Henry | H. Hill, 
Mass Communication: Friend or Foe? 

Start with MASS MEDIA, by Samuel Beckhoff 
Yes, Discipline!, by Howard Spalding —_ 

A Dream Comes True, by Martin H. Lubovsky _ 
Travel Tips, by Margaret E. McDonald 

Focus On... The Far East 

Mass Media Materials 

Mt. Vernon, School Host, by E. John Long 
You and Your Students 

Good Things Coming, by Max J. Herzberg 
Weekly Lesson Plan “ putie% 


SECTION Il 
(Following Student Edition) 


Films for Occasions, by Vera Falconer ___ 


New Teaching Tools and Methods _ a ad 


To Make Teaching Easier, by Hardy Finch 
“Information, Please’ 

TV Scorecard, by Nancy Faulkner 

“Hi-Fi and the Schools, by William J. Temple 
Sound Advice ; 

Step into Space, by Richard J. Hurley 
Brighten Your Budget, by Stanley Solomon 
When Students Love History, by James Hogan 
UN Story in Stamps _ 


Keep Up with the World, “by Talmadge T. White 


Bookmobile = 

Three Little Maids : 
Free Materials Coupon : 
New Films and Filmstrips __ 


NEXT MONTH: Where-to-find-it Issue—Teaching Materials 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF: William Dow Boutwell, 
Advertising Manager; 
Harold M. 
Nancy Faulkner, 


Assistant Editor; Marie Kerkmann, 
Hardy Finch, English and Book Editor; 
Audio-Visual Equipment; 


Temple, 
Stanley Solomon, School Journalism. 


Travel; 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER serves teachers, supervisors, and administrators; 
information and practi-al hints for English and social studies; 

new instructional aids, 
Lesson Plan, based on contents of that 


to books, radio, audio-visual materials, 

opportunities. Each issue contains the Weekly 

week’s student edition. 
Teachers ordering 


Editor; 
Vera Falconer, 
Social Studies; 
Margaret E. 


Long, 
Radio; 


10 or more copies of Senior Scholastic, 


Margaret E. McDonald, 
Visual Aids; 
William J. 
McDonald, 


supplies current 
provides a handy guide 
equipment, and travel 


World Week, Junior 


Scholastic, Practical English, or NewsTime, receive Scholastic Teacher as part of their 


order. Once a month Scholastic Teacher is expanded to 32 pages or more, 


to the student edition bound within. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


STUDENT EDITION 


School Year 
$1.30 
1.30 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
WORLD WEEK 1.10 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 
NEWSTIME .80 
*LITERARY CAVALCADE 1.00 


Semester 


$.65 
65 
55 
.50 
.40 
50 


*Issued monthly, October through May. Single copy 25c. 


in addition 


TEACHER EDITION 
(weekly and monthly) 
Annual orders only 
$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 


6-T 

9-T 
10-T 
14-T 
15-T 
16-T 
18-T 
19-T 
20-T 
21-T 
24-T 
26-T 
27-T 


Other magazines issued weekly, September through May. Single copy, 10c, except special issues, 


price of which is given in the issue. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, with any of the classroom magazines except NewsTime and ihe 
Cavalcade, bound in, nine times per year for the enlarged edition, 75 cents for one school year; 


$1 for two school years. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays 
mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under A 
March 3, 1879. Contents, copyright, 1953, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St., 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 33 West 42nd St., 


Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, 
York 36, N. Y 


and at 


ct of cad 


New 








ore 
COAL’S ROLE IN STEEL PRODUCTION 


Here in the blast furnace, coke made from coal is com- 
bined with iron ore, limestone, and air. This is one of 
the first steps in the production of steel. 


Molten metai being formed into ingots of steel. Wher- 
ever you find steelmaking, you find coal mines nearby. 
It takes as much coai as iron to produce steel. 


For every ton of steel—a ton cf coal! Just Plenty of coal for every need! Fortunately, 
90% of America’s fuel resources are coal; and the 


as America depends on steel—steel depends on 
coal. Every ton of steel requires a ton of coal in the progressive coal industry, highly mechanized and 
making. Coal, baked into coke, supplies heat for efficient, is the most productive in the world. These 
smelting. At the same time it furnishes carbon privately managed bituminous coal companies, 
monoxide to free iron from its ore. while meeting all of today’s needs, are making 
Steelmaking — only one of coal’s jobs! It ready in every way to supply the even greater 
takes a lot of coal to match today’s huge steel pro- 


duction... up to 100 million tons a year. Yet all 


tonnages the future will surely require. 


this coal is only about '5 of our nation’s output. 


Electricity takes a fifth; industrial power, more “CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, 
than a fifth. Coal heats 15 million homes and helps illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. 
= oe he May be used as basis of class unit on coal. 
run our railroads. From coal chemicals come thou- 
For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 
coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 


Divisi 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


sands of products like nylon, plastics, “wonder 


drugs,” and even perfumes. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


(PLEA “T) 


Name 








Street 


Citv Se NI aS i as | 








Position or grade 


Washington, D. C. @me we ee ee oo oo eo oe eo oe ee es oe oe 





She Capsule News 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


* 


x * 


FOR EASY READING 





MANIFESTOS | 


Freedom to Read Demanded | 
By Three National Groups | 


storm 
over- 


the 
in 


In the midst of 
over “book burning” 
seas libraries the American Li- 
brary Association joined the 
American Book Publishers 
Council in a Manifesto on free- 
dom to read. Some high points: | 
“To stifle every noncontorm- 

idea at birth would mark | 

end of the democratic 


ist 
the 
process.’ 

“The 
vith obscenity should be vigor- 
ously Bevond | that, 
there is no place in our society 
for extra legal efforts to coerce 
taste of others.” 

“Parents and teachers have 
re sponsibility to prepare the 
voung te meet the diversity of 
experiences in life to which they 


present laws dealing 


enforced. 


will be exposed as they have a 
responsibility to help them learn 
to think critically for them- 
selves. These are affirmative re- 
sponsibilities, not discharged 
simply by preventing them 
from reading works for which 
they are not vet prepared.” 


Boston: “The reasonable judg- 
ment of librarians and others 
charged with selection of books | 
should not be put in a strait- | 
jacket,” declares a new Ameri- 
can Bar Assn. resolution. “The 
to wrote the 
drafting committee, “is a corol- 
lary of the Constitutional guar- 
of treedom of the 
American lawyers should 


freedom read,’ 


inty press 
ind 


)ppose efforts to restrict it.” 


Stay Segregation Case 


Once 
time for Supreme 
Court the ot 
race segregation in the public 
schools has been extended At 
the request of Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., the Court 
xlvanced the date for new 


guments to Dec. 7. 


WASHINGTON: again the 
schedule 
Issue 


action on 


OakLaAND: More than 700 pri 
vate schools of California must 
pay taxes, the State 
Court ruled in a 2-1 
Court challenge followed refer- 
endum last year which upheld 
legislative act by narrow mar- 
gin (less than 20,000 votes in 
4.770.000 ballot total ) 


Superior 


decision 


The Winners 


Wide World 


Finalist honors in 
Western Ama- 
teur Championship narrowed 
down to two teachers, Claire 
Doran from Cleveland’s Thom- 
as Jefferson Junior H. S. tri- 
umphed over Jane Nelson of 
P. S. 34, Indianapolis. 
VANDALIA, Onto: Iva 
brook, Phillipsburg, Kan., teach- 
er, won two national trap shoot 
contests. 


CINCINNATI: 
53rd Women’s 


Pem- 


Federal Aid Dies 


Few newspapers more 
than a line to the defeat in the 
closing davs of Congress of the 
Hill amendment to allot income 
from continental shelf oil ex- 
ploitation as Federal aid to 
education. The 
earmarking 


gave 


opposed the in- 
come, Congress agreed. 

These factors dim Congres- 
sional interest in Federal aid. 
A prospering South finds k 
need for aid. State grarits totai- 
ling $5,000,000,000 per vear 
shift the U. S. school load away 


from real estate. 


‘SS 


administration | 


| The Little Dears 


In the “show and tell” period 


| at Manhattan’s P. S. 75, fifth 


grader Charles Aponte eagerly | 


held aloft a round object. “This 
is a hand grenade,” he said. 
“And I can take it apart.” Po- 


lice hurrying around found the | 


missile harmless. 


L. A. Teachers Polled 


of their school system? Los An- 
geles asked Science 
Associates to conduct an opin- 
ion survey. Nearly 14,000 (86%) 
teachers participated voluntari- 
ly. Among the findings:—95 per 
cent feel their work is really 


worthwhile; 63 per cent think | 


the system is doing an excellent 


influential on the Board of Edu- 
cation.” 

Pamphlet entitled In Your 
Opinion summarizing results 
went to all L.A. teachers. 


Newly Honored 


Palmer L. Ewing (formerly | 
of White Plains), supt., Buffalo. 
Benjamin C, Willis (former- 
ly of Buffalo), supt., Chicago. | ; : 
| City Teachers’ Salaries 


William A. Early, Savannah, 
Ga., president, NEA. 


Carl J. Megel, Chicago, re- 


| elected AFT president. 


Nell B. Wilcoxen, Phoenix, 
Ariz., pres., Classroom Teach- 
ers. 


Paul H. Sheats, president, 
Adult Education Assn. 


NEA Advises Teachers on Income Tax Problems 


Questions by teachers about 


Federal income taxes pour into 
the NEA. To answer them the 
Division recently 


Rese irc h 1S- 
sued six special memos on 1, 
Educational Expenses (large ly 
school); 2, Pensions 
Retirement Annuities; 3, 
Expenses, Profes- 
sional Services; 4, Temporary 
Employment-Sabbatical Leave; 
5, Gifts, Awards, Scholarships, 
Fellowships; 6, Internal Rev- 
enue Rules Affecting Teachers. 
Clarification of deductions 
permitted for “educational ex- 
penses” is expected. from an 
omnibus tax bill being drafted 
by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. NEA filed a brief. 
Meanwhile in New York a 
Court of Appeals decision may 


summer 
and 
Professional 


liberalize what teachers 


deduct. Says the NEA: 


may 


“In this case a lawyer was | 


permitted to deduct his ex- 
penses incurred in attending 
the Fifth Annual Institute on 
Federal Taxation conducted by 
New York University. The court 
allowed the deduction because 
the lawyer was morally bound 
to keep abreast of changes in his 
particular field and attendance 
at an institute or refresher 
course was the proper way to 
do it. Teachers may draw an 
analogy from this decision and 
attempt to claim deduction for 
educational expenses incurred 
when they take courses that are 
related to their teaching, espe- 
cially when the subject matter 
or methodology is new .. .” 


Research | 


‘TEACHER WINS 
LIBEL AWARD 


San Francisco: A libel suit 
that will cause many to think 
twice before they’ call someone 
a “Communist” has been won 
here by a San Lorenzo school 
teacher. 

When James J. Tarantino, 


Hollywood gossip-magazine 


What do teachers really think | editor and radio commentator, 


declared on the air that Miss 
Fern Bruner was a “reported 


Communist” she took him to 


| court. To help her fight the 


case the California Teachers 
Asociation hired » former legis- 
lator, Gardiner Johnson. 
Tarantino admitte. he made 
the charge because Miss Bruner 


job; 94 per cent believe “that | actively supported the United 


local pressure groups are over 


World Federalists. 

In his closing statement Mr. 
Johnson said, “You have the 
right to set an example, to 
plant an effective blow on the 
of Tarantino and 


jaw James 


| anyone like him.” 


The jury’s blow: $25,000 
damages against Tarantino, 
$25,000 against KYA; $5,000 
against Mr. Fearnhead, station 
manager. 


NEA’S Research Division re- 
ports 1952-53 median salaries 
tor city teachers: pop. 500,000 
and up, $4,953; 100,000 to 
500,000,—$3,932: 30,000 to 
100,000,—$3,898; 10.000 to 30.- 
000,—$3,615- 5,000 to 10,000,— 
$3,361; under 5,000,—$3,275. 

To discount inflation use this 
formula (salary 190 x 100). 
Median for teachers in cities 
5,000 and under carries 2 per 
cent less purchasing power than 
median 1940-41 salary. 


Girls vs. Boys 

“If you have something that 
calls for memorizing, you can't 
beat a_ girl,” Paul E. 
Elicker, exec. sec., Nat’] Assn. 
of Secondary School Principals. 
“They do well in foreign lan- 
guages, for example, because 
they'll learn all the irregular 
verbs. But when it comes to 
reasoning, the boy will put it 
together, and he will come up 


Says 


| with something. The girls are 


afraid to take a chance. They're 


| too conscientious.” 


Chance-taking Elicker added: 
“I may get into trouble.” 





rp itor American Tade. 





y= 
WEEN THE AMERICAS 


exchange of goods and services 
interchange oj people and ideas It can be easy 


cooperation on hemisphere problems = +) tagch 





fun tolearn... 
with this FREE 
“Good Neighbor” 
Study Unit 


for grades 9-12! 





- Trade between the Americas is an im- 
COFFEE major commodity mies portant topic. You’ll discuss it in Social 
. i Studies, Economics, Current Events. But 

in Inter American Trade ‘ : it needn’t be a “tough” subject! 
os ea oe Here’s a fast, visual way of showing how 
way nny sien ine penny a " inter-American trade works. It’s a method 
se on en aims Mem ot ee ais 5 ¥ tested for “teachability’—and it’s yours 

—————— ha for the clipping of a coupon! 


You get this large Wall Chart, (27” x 41”) 
in full color. It’s a dramatic pictorial story 
of the products traded by North and Latin 
America—so interesting and attractive 
that students can’t help understanding (and 
remembering!) the salient points. It teaches 
on sight — and it’s for your classroom free! 

Send the coupon now! Get your FREE 

“Good Neighbor’ Study Units! 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 


You got this Student Menvel, that tells a Educational Dept., S-1, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
complete and fascinating story of the exchange 
of goods, people, and ideas between the Amer- (—0 Please send me Wall Chart and sample of Student 
icas. It contains a useful chronolog of events Manual, “A Two-Way Street Between the Americas,” 
important to both continents. Coffee is the 
example used, for coffee is the major com- Teacher’s Name Grade 
modity of inter-American trade. The Student 
Manuals—all you need—are free! School 


Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall School Address 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. « Brazil « Colombia 
¢ Costa Rica « Cuba « Dominican Republic City & State 
Ecuador ¢ El Salvador * Guatemala * Honduras 
* Mexico * Venezuela. © 1953 








(Grades 9-12) 
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EDUCATORS ALL OVER AMERICA APPROVE 


Paper-Mate PEs 


MRS. JUDY SLADE 
Instructor 
n Junior Hikh Schoc 
Amarillo, Texas 


REV. JOHN F. TOCIK 
Principal 


Northeast Catholic High Schoo 


Phila., Pa. 


DR. RICHARD MecNICHOLS 
Superintendent 
Scranion Schools 
Scranton, Pa. 


WALTER COOPER 
Principal 
Wichita East High School 


B. M. DINSMORE 


Superintendent of Schools 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


LENA McCULLOUGH 
Principal 
Weldele School 


OTTIS STUCKEY 
Headmaster 
Ridgewood Preparatory School 
New Orleans, la. 


FATHER PAUL KELLY 


Principal 
Riordan High Scheaol 


A. J. SIMEON 
Teacher 

High Point High School 

High Point, N. C. 


JOSEPH MAHAN, JR. 
Instructor 
University of Georgia 


Wichita, Kansas Terre Haute, Ind. 


ie (ae 
am! od a ror-Mote Fon te . 
write the Gug9 shorthand tortbook 


LOUIS LESLIE 


Author, GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 
* Gregg Publishing Divisson 
TYPING SIMPLIFIED 


300k Company 


Son Francisco, Col. 


Here's Why 


Columbus, Georgia 


a 











The Pen Can't Leak The Ink Can’t Transfer 


BANKER APPROVED 


No other pen gives you the —— 
writing luxury of the eee — 
Paper-Mate s exclusive yr a = 

ink is guaranteed to out-per _— sw 
other ball pen ink in the — nn 
other pen has won nation-wi “a . 
claim of principals teachers, bankers, 


Available in 5 Colors 
Color Refills 49c 


always a 
clean point 


aviotors, mothers. 


oO - _ 


b—<# JL: UNCONDITIONALLY 
mn A 9 a oa GUARANTEED FOR 
= 20 YEARS 


GET A PAPER-MATE TODAY 


EVERYWHERE 


v Z 





» PENS AND REFILLS ON SALE EVERYWHERE 





Artists 
in the 


Classroom) 


By DR. HENRY H. HILL 


President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Dr. Henry Hill has literally run the 
proverbial gamut in his climb from 
teacher in Walnut Ridge, Arkansas, 
through principalships, state positions 
and superintendencies to his present 
responsibility as president of one of our 
greatest and most influential education- 
al institutions, the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. He is a member of Scholastic’s 
National Advisory Council—John W. 
Studebaker, Chairman, Editorial Board, 
Scholastic Magazines. 


LIKE to think that artists are per- 

sons who do things unusually well 
and that there can be such artists in 
every occupation and_ profession. A 
teacher may pursue this goal of artistry 
in the classroom all his life. At his best 
he will kindle in his students a warm 
glow of love and admiration for fine 
words and ideas and emotions. 

There is a modest science of teach- 
ing. For example, it is readily possible 
within a few minutes to find out how 
rapidly and how well thirty-five third 
grade children read. There are hun- 
dreds of such bits of useful knowledge 
based upon experiments, trial and er 
ror, and innumerable researches. To 
this knowledge about how to teach 
must be added unusual talent and high 
performance if teaching at its best is 
to be art. 


No Higher Role 

There can be no higher role in the 
educational profession than that of the 
outstanding teacher who has mastered 
the science of his craft and has become 
in every sense an artist in the class- 
room. I think of the director of art in 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools, the late 
Elmer Stephan, as he stood in the lec- 


ture room of the Carnegie Institute on 


Saturday morning teaching art to 600 


boys and girls who had come volun- 
tarily for this experience. I admired the 
magic suggested on the blackboard by 
a few brief strokes with his crayon, 
but I was thrilled more by the teacher 
artist in the classroom who could teach 
so beautifully. Each child of the more 
than 600 responded with his best ef- 
fort but also—and this is important— 
with pleasure and enthusiasm. I have 
observed first grade teachers, high 
school teachers—teachers at all levels 
who achieved over the years this same 
artistry. 

Tw become an artist in the classroom 
requires years of effort. In addition 
there must be the desire to be among 
the best, the ambition to excel one’s 
past performance, and the willingness 
to see good teaching. 


Goal of Good Teaching 

The reward is great. It is the reward 
of all artists: occasionally to reach close 
to one’s own highest ideals of perform- 
ance and achievement. For artistry in 
the classroom lifts children out of the 
rut of ordinary routine, takes them up 
to the heights, kindles their emotions 
and for the moment both teacher and 
learners become great. To attain a vi- 
sion and then to share it—is that not 
artistry? 

We need in the United States today 
a fresh and stimulating breeze of con- 
fidence and good will, of faith in God 
and man, of recognition of our best 
and our nation’s best. Artists in the 
classroom may supply some part of 
this. May America seek out and en- 
courage thousands of young teachers 
to be artists, exemplars of the best in 
life and living. 
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Mass Communication: 


© Beginning with this issue, Scholastic Teacher will focus throughout the year on 
the major problem—Mass Communication and Education. Our issues will explore 
Books, Records and Recording, TV and Radio, Newspapers and Magazines, Motion 
Pictures, Filmstrips and Still Pictures. Elsewhere in this issue see reports by 
teachers Beckhoff (p. 14-T) and Solomon (p. 34-T) on what they do about the new 
avenues to men’s minds. Similar “I-tried-this” brief accounts on practical projects 


in any phase of mass communications are invited.—Editor. 


ig OUR day it is no longer possible to 
be a 2 x 4 teacher. A 2 x 4 teacher 
is one who taught within the limits of 
two book covers and four walls. 

With than Marley's 
ghost a new world has 
pushed through the walls into the class- 
room. It thrusts both comic books and 
classroom magazines into the hands of 
pupils. It stacks colorful books on the 
table, gives out free textbooks. Without 
being asked, it teaches new songs, new 
slang, and new styles. When the school 
day ends, it stands at the door offering 
enticement to children: laughter at home 
in front of TV; torrid romance or tingling 
horror at the nearest movie theatre; gun 
play, love, and classics in wire racks at 
the nearest drug store. To this all-per- 
vasive new force we give the oddly 
antiseptic title—-Mass Communication. 

For the ministry of Mass Communica- 
tion the American people pay annually 
nearly $7,000,000,000, not including 
investment in TV sets, radios, transmit- 
ters and new This is about 
$900,000,000 more than we spend for 
public education. At the feet of Mass 
Communication our children spend more 
hours than with their teachers. Millions 
of uneasy parents agree with Dr. Paul 
Lazarsteld, the Columbia University 
researcher, that what to do about this 
new teacher in our midst is “our No. 1] 


less ceremony 


force in the 


studios. 


problem.” 

Many accept this brief description of 
what has happened by the Commission 
on the Freedom of the Press: 

“Our generation has seen the devel- 
opment of moving-, then moving- and 
talking-pictures, of wireless transmis- 
sion used for telegraph, telephone, and 
voice broadcasting; of offset and color 
printing. Together they have changed 
the character of mass communication, 
adding to the printed word the broad- 
cast word and the moving image, and 
bringing the remote corners of the world 
within a few hours of one another. We 
are now in the midst of this technologi- 
cal revolution. It is far from completed.” 

This revolution of mass communica- 

on has rolled over us in a succession 


if tidal waves: A wave of print gen- 


erated by the inventions of the Mergen- 
thaler linotype, electro-engraving, sul- 
phite pulp, and the web press; a wave 
of film started by Mr. Edison’s Vitascope 
and Mr. Eastman’s flexible film; another 
Edison wave launched by a_ stylus 
dropped on a hard rubber cylinder; an 
engulfment of sound created by Mr. 
Lee de Forest’s vacuum tube; a wave 
of comic books started by a soap sales- 
man; a final towering breaker caused by 
the spectacular splash of TV’s cathode 
tube. One after the other these waves 
crashed on the placid beaches of our 
lives, tossing, upsetting, exciting, amus- 
ing, alarming—depending on your age 
and outlook. 

No one on the 20th century’s beach 
has been more unnerved than the 
teacher. As the successive waves of new 
communication technique rolled _ in, 
some greeted them with alarm, while 
others welcomed the new inundations 
as waves of a future and better world. 
Many stood high and dry on the dunes 
recalling that for five hundred vears 
education had lived by and with that 
earliest of mass media—the book. Edu- 
cation rather prided itself on possession 
of printing much the way the clergy 





What United States Spends 
for Mass Communication 


Books 
—hard cover $ 468,000,000 
— soft cover 35,000,000 
Newspapers 
— advertising 
— subscription 
Magazines 
Comics 
Motion Pictures 
Television 
Radio 
Records 


2,432,958,000* 
256,000,000 
1,148,000,000* 
25,000,000 
1,170,000,000 
580,100,000* 
722,060,000* 
150,000,000 (approx.) 


$6,987,058,000 


These 1952 figures do not include capital 
expenditures by proprietors or consumer 
purchases of TV and radio sets. Items 
marked with * are evtirely or largely de- 
frayed from advertising income. Estimated 
annual expenditures for advertising — 


$7,219,000.000. 
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exercises custody of churches. Wasn't 
the first book ever printed a Latin gram- 
mar—the Donatus—a text that had en- 
joved a 1,200-year adoption? Books 
teachers understand but what can they 
do with newspapers, slick-paper maga- 
zines, phonograph records, films, radio 
and TV? “Where will we find time for 
these new gadgets either in class or 
out?” many teachers ask. 

CBS once devoted an entire program 
to “Radio Is Here to Stay.” The same 
can be said for all the new media of 
mass communication. Radio was sup 
posed to kill the phonograph but the 
record business is larger than ever. TV 
is supposed to be the enemy of reading 
but purchases of books—in hard and 
soft covers—are running at least 500 per 
cent above pre-war TV-less days. 

If mass communication nas come to 
stay what is education going to do about 
it? What have we done? What are we 
doing? What can we do? 

Our problem divides very quickly 
into two parts: (1) How can we apply 
these new tools of communication to the 
in-school problems of education? (2) 
How can we help the coming genera- 
tion learn to live with the new media? 

Let’s look first at the record of in- 
school use. 

As printing and paper became cheape1 
we gave free textbooks to children. 
Currejatly the miracle of modern print- 
ing gives us annually some 110,000,000 
textbooks, beautifully illustrated. We 
added free libraries—8,780. And then 
school libraries. In 1900 we turned to 
the new web press for classroom news- 
papers to educate children in current 
affairs. Today Scholastic Magazines 
alone sends 1,400,000 copies into the 
classrooms weekly. At least 20,000 
schools today publish school newspa 
pers; the illustrated yearbook is a fix 
ture. 

Nor should we forget the vigorous 
educational press with more than 600 
monthly magazines, or the indispensable 
mimeograph. Even the comic book with 
its face scrubbed now receives admit- 
tance to the classroom. 

Mr. Edison would be pleased to know 
that more 16mm. films are produced for 
school use each year than feature-length 
films for entertainment. Last year Scho- 
lastic Teacher's film award judges con- 
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sidered 350 new 16mm. releases and 
130 filmstrips, the latter a communica- 
tion means more widely used in edu- 
cation than for any other purpose. 
Practically every school today owns at 
least one film and one filmstrip projec- 
tor. 

Records have made a lesser dent, but 
the new tape recorder is welcomed as 
“the most valuable new tool for educa- 
tion since the invention of the black- 
board.” 

Radio and TV present a less hearten- 
ing picture. Such personages as Herbert 
Hoover and RCA’s David Sarnoff greet- 
ed radio in the twenties as a great cul- 
tural service devoid of advertising. In 
the depression American business began 
to pick up the tab in return for com- 
mercials and has done so ever since for 
radio and now TV. Of the 3,044 AM 
and FM radio stations, only 139 devote 
their waves exclusively to education. 
The FCC reserved 242 TV channels for 
education, but how many of these edu- 
cation can afford is now being deter- 
mined. 

How shall we mark education’s re- 
port card on its use of the new media 
of communication? Here is our estimate: 
Books—A; Newspapers—A; Films—B; 
Records—F; Radio—C; TV—Incomplete. 

These marks, if you agree with them, 
are nothing to be proud of. Let’s face it. 
The very nature of mass communication 
—high costs, standardization, complex 
production, wide distribution—makes it 
in general an ornery hired man for edu- 
cation. Mass communication must serve 
common denominators. To the teacher 
no child is either a denominator or 
common. So the enthusiasm with which 
educators and the public welcomes each 
new technological advance in commu- 
nication must be tempered with the 
question: “How shall we find ways to 
use this new tool?” 

Part 2 of our problem—“How can we 
help the coming generation to learn to 
live with the new media,” is easier to 
answer because so little is being done. 
For decades schools have introduced 
children to the best in books. Where 
will you find the teachers who guide 
children to the best in radio, TV, fea- 
ture films, records, comic books? A few, 
but far too few. Scholastic Teacher in- 
vites readers who conduct programs or 


units to aid children to discover and 
love the best in mass communication to 
tell us how they do it. 

Why do we neglect all the mass me- 
dia except books and classroom news: 
papers? For many reasons. Dr. Paul Mort 
says it takes 15 years for an accepted 
innovation to be adopted by 5 per cent 
of the schools. Add to this the uu. tb- 
licized belief by many mass communica- 
tion producers that education is poison 
to their product; that praise from a 
teacher is sure sign of box office failure. 
Hence many mass media directors avoid 
education like a plague. Most serious of 
all is the failure of colleges and univer- 
sities to give attention to mass media. 
Professors who should give us light on 
motion pictures and comic books de- 
vote themselves to unknown poets of 
the 18th century or the grammatical 
forms of Puritan prose. Without leader- 
ship of higher education those in the 
lower schools flounder badly. 

But we are waking up to the problems 
and possibilities of mass communica- 
tion. Organizations like the Department 
of Visual Instruction and the Associa- 
tion for Education by Radio-TV work 
for improvement. Elsewhere in this is- 


sue you will find news of the new 


American Council for Better Broad- 
casting. In Illinois women have organ- 
ized a Council on Motion Pictures, 
Radio, TV, and Publications. English 
Language Arts, the long-studied cur- 
riculum improvement recommendation 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, devotes an entire chapter to 
“Mass Modes of Communication.” 

“A sound mind in a sound body,” is 
the aim of education. To build the sound 
body we have developed physical train- 
ing and nutrition education. What shall 
we do for the mind? From the flood of 
mass communication each person must 
extract his daily nutriment for the mind 
and spirit. What of this diet of words 
and music and images offered 24 hours 
per day? Is it good? What is it doing to 
us as a people? Shall schools train us to 
choose a balanced diet of mass com- 
munication? Shall we insist on vitamins 
for the mind? How soon? And how? On 
this subject of mass communication and 
education, Scholastic Teacher will focus 
editorially for nine issues this year. 

—Wi.uiaM D. BouTweELi 

For study unit aids see “MASS 

MEDIA SOURCES,” page 20-T. 
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By SAMUEL BECKHOFF 


Long Island City H. S., N. 


In teaching slow learners 
I find it best to... 








Scholastic Photography Award photo by Irwin Grossman, Long Beach High School. 


Siart with MASS MEDIA 


When we heard through Principal 
Joseph Mersand of Long Island City 
\V. Y.) High School of experiments in 
teaching slow learners through mass me- 
dia we asked the teacher to tell us how 
he does it. The writer is author of Radio 
and Television and Motion Pictures 
Oxford Book Company). 


HAVE vet to meet a bona fide non- 

reader. The boy who protests “I 
never read a book,” is often engrossed 
in a comic book. Just as often his female 
counterpart is lost in the exotic (or 
pseudo-exotic) pages of a love or ro- 
mance pulp magazine. They can read, 
but what is wanted is the incentive for 
them to read the better kinds of litera- 
ture. 

Is it possible, I wondered, to take 
the slow learner from “where he is” 
and exploit his eager interest in the 
mass media? Could I, by this strategy, 
more successfully induce learning in the 
many items of information and appre- 
ciation required by the school syllabus? 

Your observations of the slow learner 
probably accord with mine. He listens 
avidly to the radio and records. He 
spends a disproportionate amount of 
time in watching television and going 
to the movies. For him these activities 
substitute for the broader social be- 
havior of the better-adjusted pupil. The 
slow learner is shy so he compensates 
for his ; 
tivity by seeing, hearing, and watching 
what everybody else is seeing, hearing 
and watching; but at the same time he 


ibsence from the usual social ac- 


is safely alone. 

Because the long hours he spends 
with the various mass media give him 
a sense of security, it was my strategy 
to try to lead him from and through 
these passive, non-reading activities to 
ultimate interests in the aims set forth 
by the school. 

This is what I did with an 11th-year 
class through the use of radio and tele- 


vision, recordings and tapes. This ap- 
proach is equally feasible with motion 
pictures. My school fortunately has a 
well-developed library of radio programs 
taped from the air. This can be done 
by any school with a tape recorder. We 
also have, or can borrow, many record- 
ings. 
What We Used 

The purpose of this particular experi- 
mental unit was to teach the skills of 
group discussion and to help the pupils 
achieve greater facility in acquiring in 
formation and to raise standards of lit- 
erary appreciation. Group activity skills 
afforded by group discussion served as 
a framework in which to encourage bet- 
ter speech performance, and as a Jearn- 
ing environment in which to offer liter- 
ary works for appreciation. The literary 
selections used were chiefly dramatiza- 
tions of novels, plays and short stories 
taken off the air on tape. Among the 
novels used were Ben Hur, The Inform- 
er (Liam O'Flaherty), The Man Who 
Watches the Trains Go By (George 
Simenon); among the short 
Dancing Dan’s Chrisimas (Damon Run- 
yon), Dr. Mellhorn of the Pearly Gates 
(S. V. Benet); among the plays, Elmer 
the Great (Ring Lardner) and The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals (J. M. Barrie). 
In addition to these, I used the Colum- 
bia recording of the You Are There ra- 
dio version of “The Signing of the 
Magna Charta” and “The Battle of Get- 
tysburg.” Tape recordings were also 
used of two Cavalcade of America ra- 
dio programs, and of one program in 
The Jeffersonian Heritage series of ra- 
dio programs. I felt that this constituted 
a fairly good cross-section of literary 


stories, 


types. 

As part of their listening and viewing 
of “live” programs, I asked the class to 
select examples of group discussion pro- 
grams from a list I prepared, mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to them for 
their own use. The list included: Ameri- 


can Forum of the Air, Town Meeting, 
Junior Town Meeting, Meet the Press, 
Reporters Roundup, Capitol Cloakroom, 
Crossfire, People’s Platform, Keep Post- 
ed, The Author Meets the Critics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table, Semi- 
nar, Invitation to Learning. 

As a “basic” text I used my own book 
Radio and Television, assigning such 
chapters as: Unit 4—Sustaining Pro 
grams (on the You Are There program); 
6—Judging the Radio Play; 9—News- 
casters and Commentators; 10—Discus- 
sing Public Issues; 14—Radio-Television 
and Education; 15—Radio-Television 
and the World Community. 


A Typical Week 


To show how a typical week’s work 
served to coordinate resource materials 
and activities, let me describe Unit X: 

During the first session I reviewed 
some of the more flagrant errors in 
speech and in the discussion format of 
the previous week. This material was 
available on the tape recording I hac 
made (and edited) of the class discus- 
sion that followed our last literary se- 
lection. We then analyzed the format 
of the round table type of group discus- 
sion for this unit based on information 
the class had secured from listening to 
The University of Chicago Round Table 
on radio, and from watching Seminar on 
television. This had been supplemented 
by a reading assignment in Unit X in 
the text—Discussing Public Issues. 

The next two sessions were devoted 
to the playing of the tape recording of 
Barrie’s The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals. I asked the class to take notes 
for the next day’s discussion. 

The fourth session consisted of a 
round table discussion of the play heard 
during the two previous sessions. I tape 
recorded the full discussion. 

The final session permitted the class 
to analyze the tape recording (edited 
by me). Literary content and perform- 
ance were emphasized during this ses- 
sion. Errors in fact and judgment on the 
part of the main discussants were 
picked up by the whole group. 

(Continued on page 47-T) 





Yes. Discipline! 


Ten Pointers Toward Good School Harmony 


N some educational] circles discipline 

has become a naughty word. Dis- 
cipline, like the skeleton in the family 
closet, is rarely mentioned. Guidance, 
yes. Discipline, no. 

So it was with some surprise and 
considerable interest that I received an 
invitation to speak at a conference of 
guidance counselors devoted to disci- 
pline at the Potsdam, New York, Teach- 
ers College in August. 

This assignment led me to ask myself 
this question: “Just what have you 
learned about discipline in the past 
thirty years of work with high school 
youngsters?” A long story, but from 
considerable reflection came this ten 
point creed. 

1. Set standards. A_ school 
“anything goes” cannot be a 
school. A good school must lead pupils 
to accept, and if necessary require them 
to maintain, higher standards of con- 
duct and achievement than they would 
reach if left to their ewn devices. Young 
people want to be held to their best, 
much as they may deny it. They should 
be given the opportunity to help in 
setting standards. Once set, standards 
should be explained clearly to all, with 
the reasons for them. “We do it this 
way” should be the emphasis. 

2. Build morale. Good school spirit 
is the best preventive of disciplinary 
problems. Be human, friendly, cheerful, 
helpful. Commend. Encourage. Point 
with pride. Celebrate individual group 
successes of all kinds. Develop the 
“we” spirit. 

3. Provide guidance. The competent, 
friendly, understanding help of good 
counselors will prevent many small 
maladjustments from snowballing into 
disciplinary problems. Except in the 
most serious cases, a pupil with a prob- 
lem should be dealt with on a guidance 
basis before discipline is undertaken. 

4. Maintain a single standard of jus- 
tice for all. Young people resent few 
things more keenly than favoritism. A 
single standard of justice must prevail 
for all pupils regardless of their family 
connections, popularity, or other con- 
siderations. Teachers must be fully sup- 
ported in all proper efforts to maintain 
the standards of the school but there can 
be no double standard of justice, one 
for pupils, another for teachers. On 
occasion, a pupil may have to be de- 
fended from an angry or unjust teacher. 

5. Get the facts and consider causes. 
Often a problem will look very much 


where 
good 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


Principal, A. B. Davis H. S. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


different after all the facts are in than 
it seemed at first. Encourage all con- 
cerned to give all the facts and try to 
understand motives. In an _ involved 
case obtain written statements. Get the 
sequence of events straight. 

6. Decide according to the facts 
rather than precedent or rule. Pupils 
differ in personality, home background, 
intentions, responsiveness, and in many 
other ways. “The facts in the case” are 
rarely twice the same. Decide what is 
just to the people concerned in ‘ight 
of the facts as they are. Try hard to be 
as fair in your decision as if an imagi- 
nary jury of twelve intelligent people 
were judging your actions. Any system 
of automatic penalties is likely to be 
bad. 

7. Start with the highest appeal or 
the lightest pressure that is likely to be 
effective. Most pupils want to do right, 
to be respected, to be proud of their 
school. "A persuasive appeal to these 
and similar motives is usually effective. 
Only when such an appeal has failed, 
or you are quite certain that it will, 
should appeals to less worthy motives 
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be made or penalties imposed. Although 
the type of treatment to which pupils 
respond varies quite widely according 
to the environment from which they 
come, severity in discipline begets the 
need for greater severity. General 
Washington, an excellent disciplinarian, 
usually dealt leniently with first offend- 
ers, severely with repeaters. 

8. Be thorough. Once a pupil is out 
of adjustment with the school to a 
degree requiring discipline, all nec- 
essary means, including suspension, 
should be employed until his conduct 
is satisfactory. Expulsion should be used 
only when a pupil is a moral or physical 
hazard to others. 

9. Make full use of aid in dealing 
with the atypical. Psychiatric and other 
special services can be of great help in 
dealing with the unusually difficult 
pupil. Where such services are avail- 
able they should be given full oppor- 
tunity to assist pupils in need of their 
help. 

10. Be objective and reflective. A 
pupil who is irresponsible, rebellious, 
insolent, or dishonest should be viewed 
as a young person in need of expert 
help—the kind of expert help it is your 
business to provide. If you are to deal 
with him expertly, your personal irrita- 
tions at his waywardness must be con- 
trolled. Reflect upon your successes and 
failures. Often a disciplinary tangle 
will have its amusing side. Finding it 
will help you to maintain your sanity 
and may even give you a laugh now and 
then. From reflection you will evolve 
your own personal disciplinary creed, 
which will be much more helpful to 
you than the one here outlined. 
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Sketches teach manners in TAB Club’s new Hi There, High School! 





A Dream 
Comes True 


By MARTIN H. LUBOVSKY 


Social Studies teacher 


Cecil Township H. S., McDonald, Pa. 


As we go to press two of the three “Why 1 


Want to Go to Europe” 


contest winners have 


tlowingly returned to these shores. Our third 
winner, Boris Semasko, is due shortly with proof 


of a trip of a lifetimé—a bride! 


HE dream that was imparted to a 

typewriter on a drab Saturday after- 
noon became the unforgettable reality 
of two months in eight European coun- 
tries, filling the mind with a myriad of 
pictures—people and places, food and 
odors, experiences, ideas exchanged and 
conclusions reached. 

The European Travel 
has arranged an itinerary that is a 
miracle in organization. Before the 
Franconia has passed the Statue of 
Liberty you have started several friend- 


Commission 


ships. 


Ireland First Stop 


The Irish are close to God and soil. 
They are a poor people dependent on 
in agricultural economy, but they are 
consciously determined that material 
progress shall not come at the expense 
of their humanity and sense of propor- 
tion. As a teacher you are amazed at 
the orderliness and restraint of a theatre 
full of young children watching a pro- 
gram by their fellows. 

Ireland is hot water bottles in the 
hotel bed in lieu of central heating, and 
a parking lot attendant in a top hat in 
front of the Bank of Ireland. ‘It is a 
glass of stout for everybody and an 
absence of drunkenness and vulgarity. 
It is tractor and draft horse on adjoin- 
ing farms. It is dignity, and humor, and 
Christian brotherliness. It is Father 
Ford standing on a hill overlooking the 
city of Cork and.talking of history and 
mythology. In departing, you repeat 
in sincerity what you have heard many 
times, -“God bless” to the friends you 
are bound to have made. 

England is the triumph of rationality; 
it is just about the right blend of identi- 
fication with the past and movement 
ahead. It is the calm Anglo-Saxon con- 
sideration of alternatives. It is the 
power and uplift of an unsurpassed 


Here is the 
first report. Watch the October and November 
issues for experiences of the other winners. 


performance of Antony and Cleopatra 
in the modern Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre in Stratford. It is a militant 
teachers’ association that called a strike, 
and finances the campaigns of six teach- 
ers as candidates for the House of Com- 
mons. Three were elected. 
Little Belgium, though 
with well-stocked shops, well-dressed 
people, and big American cars, is en- 
gaged in an almost evenly-matched 
struggle between the forces of clerical- 
ism and socialism. While the monarch 
is not especially popular, the monarchy 
is deemed by all to be essential as a 
uniting force. Despite the “split person- 
ality” that runs net only through poli- 
tics but race, history, language, and 
other phases of Belgian life, or possibly 
because of it, Belgium most closely re- 
sembles the U. S. in temperament. 
An interesting development in Bel- 
gian education is the psycho-medical 
center of which there are now 15. Stu- 
dents receive medical, vocational-apti- 
tude, intelligence, interest, and emo- 
tional-stability tests every two years as 
a basis for educational classification, 
with a follow-up program. 
Most tourists will tell you 
Luxembourg.” And _ they 
invariably use the same adjective in 
describing it, “charming.” Castles and 
many marks of the returning crusaders 
make identification with history inevit- 
ible. It is the tourist ideal of history, 
lovely countryside, wineries in miles of 
man-made caves, classical string music 
as you eat, and the American Military 
Cemetery at Hamm, acres of white 
marble, with General Patton’s cross 
characteristically, though unpretentious- 
ly, out in front. At the same time 
Luxembourg has a substantial heavy 
industry and an unemployed total of 7. 
Paris is the most unique experience 
in Europe . two hours for a meal, 


prosperous 


“Don’t 


miss almost 


At a reception in his honor in Monaco, Lubovsky chats with 
guests, including French playwright Marcel Pagnol (at right). 


magnificent in every detail . . . hot, 
tasty soups, Omlette Champignon or a 
a splendid trout, lobster thermidor, 
masterpieces of pastry, and cool Anjou 
Rose or Rhone wine . . . the gaiety of 
the can-can at the Moulin Rouge, the 
Lido where the dance floor suddenly 
changes to ice . . . the couples openly 
and unashamedly in love along the 
Champs de Elysees . . . zest for living, 
and devotion to beauty, strikes, sand- 
wiches in loaves of bread sliced the 
long way, and traffic like New York's 
with bicycles and motorcycles added. 


Best of All 

But the high point of the trip is 
Monaco and Nice—the Riviera. The 
healing warmth, the cool, clear Medite: 
ranean, a lovely companion, a little 
French car, a packed lunch and a bottle 
of champagne, and a drive over the 
border to Italy to lunch on the grass 
while gazing at the Alps, the excitement 
of the Casino, golf, and tennis, more 
French food, friendliness everywhere, 
palm trees and clean white buildings. 

Spain has the most beautiful women 
and the starkest poverty in Europe. As 
a symbol of that poverty the pesetas 
are allowed to get so worn that many 
stuck together with scotch tape threaten 
to crumble in your hands. There is 
fierce anti-communism, and _ soldiers 
and pictures of General Franco every- 
where . .. the bullfight that was called 
off because the bull was too small. . . 
suckling pig roasted in an eighteenth 
century oven women filling pots 
of water from fountains on the corners. 

Portugal offers evidence that each 
nation must find its own type of govern- 
ment. Dr. Salazar, a benevolent dicta- 
tor, is tremendously popular. Twenty- 
five years ago, this former economics 
professor took over a country torn by 

(Continued on page 43-T) 








TRAVEL iN 


MUSA EVANS DAVIS: 
“I know that I have learned a 
great deal which I hope that I 
shall be able te communicate to 
my pupils and friends in the in- 
terest of better understanding.” 


MARTIN H. LUBVOSKY: 
**My visit to Europe was a highly 
rewarding one. I have learned a 
great deal, sensed and experienced 
enough to provide a lifetime of 
vivid and happy experiences.” 


BORIS SEMASKO: 
“Only 24 hours from New York 
City, but a world away in 
thoughts, excitement and sig- 
nificance. ROMA (AMOR)— 
and I have fallen in love with 
it. It has begun wonderfully.” 


EVUROPE 


for every teacher! 


Let Europe become a high point in 
your life as it has for these three 
winners in the recent essay contest 
of Scholastic Teacher Magazine. 
Consult your Travel Agent now... 
ask him about the many extra 
advantages of ““Thrift-Season”, 
when you can do more and see 
more for less! He can provide 
itineraries, arrange for sightseeing 
and make all necessary reservations. 
See for yourself how rewarding 

a trip to Europe will prove not 
only in personal pleasure but 


also in professional prestige! 


See your Travel Agent or write each 
country in which interested. Address: 
National Tourist Office of (name of coun- 
try) Box 331, Dept. Z, NewYork 10, N.Y. 


crossroad of 





past and future 


european raver Commission 


AUSTRIA * BELGIUM * DENMARK * FINLAND * FRANCE * GERMANY * GREAT BRITAIN 
GREECE * ICELAND * IRELAND * ITALY * LUXEMBOURG * MONACO * NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY * PORTUGAL * SPAIN * SWEDEN * SWITZERLAND * TURKEY * YUGOSLAVIA 








Colorful 
Charming 
Hospitable 


Age-old festivals...shops filled 
with exotic treasures... hotels 
offering every comfort... 
excellent transportation. 


Consult your Travel Agent or 
JAPAN TRAVEL 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


Japan Travel Bureau 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2 





FREE BOOKLET 
HELPS YOU PLAN 


Group tours to 


CANADA’S 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 


School Group Tours to scenic Ottawa 
are growing in popularity by provid- 
ing an adventure in modern history 
for teenagers. Canada assumes new 
significance when they see members 
of Parliament in session, the historic 
Public Archives, the National Gallery 
and other famous imstitutions and 
landmarks. And as a city, Ottawa's 
Setting 1s not surpassed by any na- 
tional centre 


A School Trip, properly planned, is 
in excellent exercise In social co- 
eperation. A well-opverated Tour to 
Ottawa will also prove a memorable 
\oliday, stimulating and educative 
To assist you in arranging a success- 
ful tour, a special “How-to-Plan-It" 
booklet is being prepared. To receive 
your free copy, 


MAIL THIS FORM TO: 


TOURIST AND CONVENTION BUREAU 
Corporation of the City of Ottawa 
50 Elgin Street, Ottawa 4, Canada 


Please send me a copy of ‘“How-to-Plan-It” 
booklet containing full information on Edu- 
eational Tours to Canada’s National Capital 
NAME 

SCHOOL 

4 DDRESS 

‘ITY. TOWN 

PROVINCE 





Travel TIPS 


IME, tide, and the Queen Mary wait 

tor no one. Or so four Tennessee 
teachers June. After 
stowing their luggage on board, our 
Europe-bound travelers stepped onto 
the pier to snap some pictures. Depar- 
ture time passed unnoticed. Suddenly 
gangway 


discovered | last 


the teachers discovered the 
was up and the mighty Queen halfway 
into the Hudson. Two days later the 
tardy teachers, minus luggage, arrived 
bright and early at the same pier to 
board the Caronia, another Cunard 
liner. This time they made it—with the 
help of a friendly passenger. Their new 
motto: “Don’t give up the ship!” 


Summer Headlines 
Crossing the Atlantic, as some of you 
found out this 


a problem. First-class ac 


may have Coronation 


year, 
commodations are easily obtainable, but 
lower-fare cabins during July and Au 
a premium. The thrifty 


poses 


gust are at 
Dutch set a new 
travel with their new 
and Ryndam, designed 
tourist class. 

Enter the Greeks and the Spanish 
into the thrift picture with two new 
ships. The Greek Lines’ Olympia reaches 
New York on Oct. 29 on her maiden 
vovage, 1,150 tourist and 138 
accommodations. Rates are 
France, and 


pattern in steamer 
liners, Maasdam 
primarily for 


with 
first class 
$167.50-up to England, 
Germany. Two holiday cruises planned 
from New York to the West Indies on 
December 23 and January 29. 

M.V. Guadalupe will run between 
New York and Spain beginning this fall 
with 244 cabin class and 105 first class 


accommodations. 


Tourists to Israel may now get direct 
New York-to-Haifa service on the S.S 
Jerusalem, first ship to fly Israeli flag. 

Need quick service at New York City 
airports? Latest development is the 
passenger helicopter service among the 
three principal airports, LaGuardia, In- 
ternational, and Newark. The ten-min- 
ute flight from LaGuardia to Interna- 
tional costs $5. On September Ist 
Sabena Airlines started passenger heli 
copter service, too, with rates, we note, 
considerably cheaper. The 55-minute 
Hight from Brussels to Lille, France, 
costs $10.80, round trip. 

Japanese Air Lines, just two years 
old, will schedule flights from Tokyo 
to U. S. cities before the year is out. 
Future plans include European flights 


via the North Pole. 


Tax Repeal News 

lax law revisions, up for considera- 
tion when Congress reconvenes in Jan 
uary, include a bill of importance to 
every traveler. Bili HR91 would repeal 
the 15 per cent tax on travel transporta- 
tion. That 15 per cent you pay on rail, 
plane, etc., fare, amounts to quite a 
sum. If you suppert a repeal measure, 
let vour Congressman know now! 


Island Hunting? 


Would you like to lease a 1,000-acre 
island for about $25 a year? Or buy 
one for as little as $10 an acre? One 
Million Islands for Sale, by Robert 
Froman (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Little, 
Brown, $3.50) tells exactly where and 
how to become an island owner, in and 
iround the U. S. and Canada. 

Marcaret E. McDonaLp 





Cunard Line 


The four Memphis, Tennessee, teachers who missed the Queen Mary (left to right): 


Elizabeth Sledge, Martha McNulty, 


Margaret 


Walsh, and Elizabeth Haaga. 





** @NEYLON-—paradise island of tropi- 
cal charms; Goa—fantastic four- 
century-old ruins; Hongkong—shopper’s 
mecca of untaxed luxuries; Bangkok— 
native river trading on floating markets” 
. . highlights of a seven-months’ Far 
East assignment for John Peters, March 
of Time-TV cameraman. 

Suggest a route for us, we asked this 
Britisher, one to capture as much as 
possible of the charms of the Orient. 

Go to Tokyo, he recommends, via 
an easy-going two-week Pacific crossing 
on one of the American President liners. 
The best hotel in Tokyo is $9 a day, 
and you'll enjoy sukiyaki, tempura, and 
Also Shinto shrines, 

temples, and art 


beer. 


Buddhist 


Japanese 
palaces, 
treasures. 

From then on, you'll travel mostly 
by air. Almost all the major airlines 
operate fast, safe planes among Far 
East cities. Sea travel is extremely slow 
and irregular. 

Head south for Hong Kong where 
living is very inexpensive. In this free 
with | silks, 

items—all 


port shops are stacked 


brocades, ivory, bamboo 
without tax of any kind. Items made in 
Red China are the only ones U. S. 
citizens may not bring home. 

Beautiful Bangkok has government- 
arranged tours to help you. A morn- 
ng’s motor launch trip weaves you in 
and out on the canals on which the 
people live, work, and trade. Here 
youll also find American university 
students studying Far East culture. 

A Bangkok Airways “milk-run” flight 


Focus on | 
the Far East 


| 
| 


will show you village life as you head | 
for busy Singapore, another free port 
where industry flourishes. 


19-T 


For You Who Really Want to “Get Away”... 


SUNNY, 6-WEEK WINTER-SPRING 


? 


To the Paradise Island of Ceylon | 
next, where you'll find swimming at 


its best. A four-day boat trip from this 
island will land you in Goa, a Portu- 
guese-owned spot south of Bombay, 
India. In this 50-square-mile area 
youll find ruins untouched for four 
centuries—with masterpieces of old 
Portuguese architecture. 

Your route leads you to Bombay, 
where modern British buildings, buses, 
and parks contrast sharply with the 
extreme poverty of the masses. From 
Bombay, you can fly to Cairo, then to 
Greece, or Rome and home. 

Far East travel is safe and easy. You'll 
need visas for most places—India, Goa, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Manila, Japan, 
Egypt, but they are-easily obtained at 
consular offices. As for shots, you 
must have a smallpox vaccination and | 
typhoid-typhus is highly recommended. | 
The major airlines will furnish you with 
a list of other recommended shots. 

Costs? Figure seven cents a mile for 
air transportation. Living costs vary so | 
sharply in different areas, an estimate 
is hard to give. Check your travel agent 
on specific places. These figures might 
also help: round-the-world by air— 
between $1,600 and $1,800 (transpor- 
tation only); sea travel to Japan—$280 
(tourist class) one way, air travel $650 
one way from the west coast; a six- 
weeks’ cruise—$1,150 (includes meals, 
lodging). 





Announcing the 6th annual 
Scholastic Teacher Travel Story Awards 


‘THERE | WAS... .” 


Where were you this summer? Wherever it was—Europe, U.S.A., Mexico, 
Alaska—write up your travel adventures. Cash and merchandise prizes. 


Stories published in Scholastic Teacher. 


Subject: An account of a vacation trip or travel adventure. Stories will 
be judged for (1) writing excellence; (2) travel interest; (3) interest for teachers. 
Conditions: Entrants must be teachers, librarians, principals, or administrators. Entries should be 
700-1,000 words, typed double-spaced. Photos welcomed. 
Prizes: Ist prize—$300 in cash; 2nd prize—$150 in cash; 3rd prize—S.V.E. School Master combina- 
tion Filmstrip and Slide Projector, Slide Changer, and Case. 
All award-winning manuscripts become property of Scholastic Teacher and may be used in 
future issues. No entry will be returned unless accompanied by self-addressed, stamped envelope. | 
SEND YOUR ENTRY TO: Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36. 


DEADLINE: December 31, 1953 


Here is complete change...an interlude 
of serenely carefree, gracious living, as 
active Of aS passive ¢s you want it, in 
a modern, air-conditioned luxury liner 
equipped and staffed to make every mo- 
ment memorable. Here, too, is a treasure 
trove of memories of fascinating and 
beautiful faraway places, that will enrich 
all the rest of your life. First class round 
trip cruise fares from California are as low 
as $1147, plus tax. Sailings at approxi- 
mately 3-week intervals. See Your Ti 
Agent (no extra cost) or write Dept. $T-30. 


lé it 





Summer Adventure-Study Cruise 
Watch for announcement of the 1954 
Fifth Annual Summer Adventure-Study 
Cruise and Japan Field Tour. Your 
Travel Agent will have the details soon. 





AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


“TRAVEL WITH THE PRESIDENTS” 








311 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
Wew York + Boston * Washington, D.C. 
Chicage + Los Angsies + San Francisce * Honolulu 





SOUTH AFRICA 


ADVENTURE awaits you in South 
Africa—a land rich in fascinating con- 
trast .. . native kraals and skyscraper 
cities .. . surf-swept beaches and tow- 
ering mountains . . . teeming wild 
game and booming modern industry. 

Plan to spend your next sabbatical 
leave in South Africa—you'll explore 
the world’s richest diamond mines, 
“capture” rhino in your camera, watch 
ancient tribal ceremonies. It will be the 


travel experience you'll never forget! 


SATOUR for information and literature, 
your Travel Agent who will plan the 


ls of your trip. 


Pen see 


Write to 
h 
/ 


adele 


, owud 
‘ CORPORATION SATouR 
475 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
Telephone: ORegon 9-3676 


oe 





Have You Tried Holding a Book Bazaar? 


For the past 3 years we’ve had glowing reports for this 
project from thousands of schools who did. 


They report— 

It’s fun 

It’s educational 

It’s profitable 

It’s a great stimulant for getting young people 

(and adults) interested in acquiring and read- 

ing good books. 
Many schools use this project to raise funds for their libraries and thus continue 
to widen the choice of books for pupils throughout the whole school year. We 
have had reports of book sales ranging from $100 to $2500 through these book 
bazaars! 
Your local bookseller, jobber or regular school supply source will be glad to 
cooperate with you. 
Send now for your copy of LET’S HAVE A BOOK BAZAAR~only 25¢, postpaid. 
This manual gives complete instructions on how to organize, operate and promote 
a book bazaar. 
Display posters may be obtained for 50¢ each, postpaid. A complete packet of 
display materials (book jackets, display poster, the manual, reproductions of 
drawings about books and book reading, radio script, recommended book list 
and other materials) may be had for $1 postpaid. 


ORDER YOUR MATERIAL NOW. 











SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 
BOOK BAZAAR DEPARTMENT 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 


J 


Please send me copies of the Book Bazaar Manual «w 25¢ each 
—.copies of large display poster @ 50¢ each 

packet, including above items and other display materials 

@ $1 each 


I enclose $ to cover the items checked above. 


Signed — : Title 
Schools . : Address 
City Zone State . es 





Mass Media 
Sources 


1 pb tessa you want to introduce a 
J classroom unit on mass communica- 
tion? Where can you send your students 
for resource material? 

Why not start with the newer media— 
films? Searchlight on the Nations, 20 
min., Films and Visual Information 
Div., United Nations, New York, N. Y. 
International exchange of information 
through modern communications. Shows 
low United Nations work to improve 
spread of mass media. Story of Commu- 
nication, 22 min., Films, Inc., Instruc- 
tional Div., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. Produced by 20th Century- 
Fox. Depicts beginnings of writing and 
printing; part played by electric energy 
in transmission of ideas; first telegraph 
and telephone. Bridges for Ideas, 28 
min., Audio-Visual Services, Dept. of 
Cinema, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 3518 University Ave., Los An- 
geles 7. How language, radio, movies, 
and television serve as bridges for ideas. 

There is an old March of Time issue— 
Is Everybody Listening?, 20 min., Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., 
New York—that humorously presents 
the range of the good and bad in one 
media. 

Book and magazine sources: 

A Free and Responsible Press, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Report of the 
commission chairmanned by Robert M. 
Hutchins on the perils and promise 
of the “technological revolution” in 
communications. 

The Great Audience (Viking), by 
Gilbert Seldes. Popular account by one 
who looks with wit and wisdom at all 
mass media. 

News Letter: Bringing information to 
the Teacher About Radio, Press, Movies. 
Ohio State University, Dept. of Edu- 
cation. 

Practical English. Current series for 
students on magazines. Check last year’s 
issues for radio, TV, newspapers. 

Variety. Any issue of this weekly 
trade paper of the entertainment world. 
Students will be amused at its language. 

I can recommend the first two chap- 
ters of two other important books: Is 
Anybody Listening? (Simon and Schus- 
ter), an analysis of big business’ use of 
modern communication, by the editors 
of Fortune magazine, and The Film 
Sense (Harcourt, Brace), by the late 
great Russian director Sergei Eisenstein. 

To understand why it is so hard to 
achieve artistic heights in the mass 
media, read Picture (Rinehart), Lil- 
lian Ross’ day-to-day account of filming 
of The Red Badge of Courage. 

—W. D. B. 





Mount Vernon. 
School Host 


By E. JOHN LONG 


ar, to the broad circle in front of 

Mount Vernon drew a big gray and 
red bus bearing Pennsylvania tags. The 
front door swung open and 26 high 
school students, boys and girls, piled 
out. 

At the head of the brick walk leading 
to the public gate the little group was 
met by a pleasant-faced man in a gray 
shirt, wearing a black-visored cap 

“I am Frank Morse,” he said. “On be- 
half of the Mount Vernon Ladies Asso- 
ciation you are welcome as guests of 
Mount Vernon, the home of George 
Washington.” With that he pulled aside 
the center portal—opened only to dis- 
tinguished guests, staff, and school 
groups accompanied by chaperons or 
sponsors. There were grins and chuckles 
as they walked through, bypassing the 
turnstiles where all others, except mili- 
tary in uniform and very young chil- 
dren, must the usual 50 cents 
admission fee. 

Members of this Pennsylvania group 
are typical of the 140,000 student guests 
welcomed at Mount Vernon during the 
spring touring season of 1953. Since 
November 1951, when the Government 
removed the 20 per cent admittance 
tax,’ Mount Vernon has been admitting 
all students of high school grade or low- 
er free of charge when accompanied by 
supervising faculty or chaperons. 

Last year (1952), between March 
and June, more than 135,000 students 
poured ticketless through the turn- 
stiles; 3,637 groups, representing 9,988 
schools, from all but eleven states. 

Thus is Mount Vernon making a sub- 
stantial contribution to learning at first- 
hand. For, although we think first of 
the estate of George Washington as a 
historical shrine, it is also one of the 
best remaining examples of a typical 
18th-century plantation; an economic 
unit that, in its day and age, was almost 
self-supporting. 

Mount Vernon grows younger with 
the years. Or so it seems to those who, 
like myself, make pilgrimage there year 
after year. Behind the scenes, however, 
the staff and consulting experts wage a 


pay 


ceaseless, valiant battle against decay, 
corrosion, and insect damage. The man- 
sion itself was strengthened with clever- 
ly-hidden steel beams several years ago, 
and visitors are now restricted to chan- 
neled passageways with expendable 
covering laid over the old floors. 


Plantation Life 


The arbored walks of the bowling 
green lead naturally to the mansion, 
where a traffic scheme has been worked 
out to keep visitors moving in a con- 
tinuous flow. Most of the mansion, I 
noted, is accepted in awed silence. It 
is not until they are in the open air 
again that most student visitors begin 
to sense the really distinctive aspect of 
Mount Vernon, one that sets it apart. 
And that is the concept of the planta- 
tion which is at once a home and a 
community where certain people were 
assigned to tasks that took care of most 
normal needs, with enough surpluses in 
certain commodities to be sold or ex- 
changed for those things which the 
plantation could not produce 

This first becomes obvious along the 
little lane leading to the tomb, where 
several neat buildings house some of 
the “smali industries” and other activi- 
ties that served the needs of not only 
General Washington and his family, but 
of the scores of others who worked on 
the plantation. Here is the kitchen, with 
the restored larder, a kind of 18th- 
century deep-freeze. 

Farther down the lane the smoke- 
house again hangs full of hams and 
bacon, and the central firepit seems just 
to have burnt out. Next is the wash- 
house, its rude equipment a far cry 
from the labor-saving devices of the 
modern laundry, but Washington had 
plenty of labor. Beyond, in the coach- 
house, the Powell coach is resplendent 
in new gloss and trappings. A little far- 
ther along, the big barn has everything 
but living horses—harness, whips, pitch- 
forks, etc., all authentic reproductions of 
Washington’s day. The latest addition 
is Lord Fairfax’s gig, sportiest of colonial 
horse-drawn vehicles. 


Photo by Karvonides 


Largest and showiest of the original 
buildings restored by the Association is 
the greenhouse and servants quarters, 
facing the flower garden. Washington 
grew his own oranges and lemons, but 
the greenhouse was really a showplace, 
in keeping with those of other big plan- 
tations of the time. And, although we 
think of radiant heating as something 
new, Washington used it to protect the 
delicate plants and palms of his collec- 
tion. Flues carried heat from wood- 
burning fireplaces under the floor and 
around the walls of the conservatory. 

A passing reference in one of Genera] 
Washington's letters to his manager 
identified one of the small rooms at the 
rear of the greenhouse as a shoemaker’s 
shop, and this room has been restored 
with reproductions of all the equipment 
of the trade of the period. 

I asked Superintendent Wall how the 
student-guest program was working out. 

“Very well indeed,” he replied, “but 
I have a couple of suggestions that 
might make things easier for all con- 
cerned next year.” 

“I know that those who come from 
long distances have a very crowded 
schedule, and unexpected delays may 
throw their schedules off to the extent 
of missing other stops or even meals 
Yet only a certain number of people per 
hour can be admitted to the mansion 
When too many arrive at once, we have 
to establish a waiting line. One day 
8,000 people poured through the gate 

“To avoid delay and the annoyance 
of over-crowding, I would like to pro 
pose to those who schedule student 
tours to avoid all Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays. If a week-end day or holi 
day can’t be avoided, I suggest that 
mornings offer pleasanter visiting hours 
than afternoons; in fact, that is true on 
any day. 

“For those who cannot be our guests 
at Mount Vernon, or who may wish t 
relive some of the scenes and experi 
ences of their visit, I can recommend 
the 22-minute documentary film Moun 
Vernon in Virginia, which won a Scho! 
astic Award. Prints may be purchased.” 
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FREE 


e A colorful 52-page 
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foods and nutrition in- 
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easy-to-read — yet au- 
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source book for food and 
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| jects. Mail coupon for 
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The nutritional statements in this 
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Council on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Associa- 
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ETTER education about the Ameri- 

can economy will be the first step 
in the program of the newly formed 
Council for Advancement of Secondary 
Education. The Council, sponsored by 
the National Association of 
School 
Better 
about the significance of the findings in 
1951 of a Brookings 
Institution. 

This study showed that less than five 
per cent of high school graduates have 
had a Many of 
these courses deal with abstract or clas- 
sical economics rather than the day-to- 


Secondary 
National 


COnCE rned 


Principals and the 
Business Bureau, is 


study by the 


course in economics. 


day problems of consumer buying, of 
saving and investing, and of tax-paying. 
Textbooks, too, it was found, fail to 
present adequate appraisals of various 
economic systems of today. The result? 
Only a very small percentage of high 
school students get real grasp of 
economic factors and forces. 

In the recent past several attempts 
have been made to improve economic 
education. The NASSP itself sponsored 
a program of consumer education which 
met with a none-too-wide 
Work experience programs have been 
introduced. The Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education has subsidized work- 
shops for teachers—30 this year—on 
summer school campuses. These are but 


response. 


stop-gap measures. 

The new Council's program for bring- 
ing better economic education into high 
schools regards these five steps as nec- 
essary: (1) To ascertain the essential 
elements which everyone should under- 
stand about his economy; (2) to deter- 
mine what suitable teaching-learning 
materials are now available to high 
schools with which to teach these essen- 
tial elements, and to provide whatever 
new tools may be needed; (3) to train 
teachers to do a more effective job in 
economic education within secondary 
schools; (4) to assist the principal in 
organizing for his school’s use the mate- 
rials and other help now available from 
activities of existing organizations; (5) 
to help stimulate an alert citizenry in 
every community to approve and sup- 
port its schools for better economic 
education. 

What is the status of economics 
teaching? There are few school systems— 
New York City is one—where economics 


is a required course. But as the five per 
cent figure cited above indicates. this is 
atypical. In many other schools—here 
upstate New York furnishes examples 

a one-semester course in economics has 
curriculum 


dropped from the 


WwW here a 


been 


one- Or two-year course in 
American history and “problems” has 
been added. What effect has this had on 


the teaching of economic information? 


Theory Courses Omitted 


In general it has caused to be omit 
ted much instruction in the theory of 
economics, i.€., money, wages, capital, 
etc., upon which the Brookings study 
frowned as “watered down” college 
courses. To offset this there has been 
an increased emphasis on economi: 
factors in history and government. Fo 
example, I would estimate that in a 
one-year course in American history 
about one-half of the second semester, 
or 25 per cent of the year’s work, would 
be devoted to the history of business 
organization, labor problems, and_ the 
economics of agriculture. The same pro- 
portion of time would probably hold 
true in a two-year course, i.e., 25 per 
cent. Teachers find it difficult to allot 
more time, much as they might wish to 
do so, due to the pressures for more 
teaching about government, foreign at- 
fairs, conservation, duties of citizen- 
ship, etc., each of which in the eyes of 
the respective spokesmen is as impor- 
tant as the economics of the American 
way. Final choice, as the Council itself 
is aware, is in the hands of citizens, not 
teachers. 

In addition, when it comes to teach 
ing comparative economic systems, in- 
cluding communism, there is the cloud 
of silence that overhangs many a class- 
room when controversial issues are 
raised or where teachers fear that teach- 
ing about a subject may be construed 
as advocacy. What is needed then, is a 
revised program of teaching supported 
by every segment of the community. If 
the new Council can bring this about it 
will not only accomplish the end it seeks 
but will win the plaudits of all, includ- 
ing the teachers. 

Meanwhile what can teachers do to 
bring about a more effective under- 
standing of economic mainsprings? 
Teachers who wish to focus more atten- 

Continued on page 24-T) 





BE A BETTER BREAKFAST 
BOOSTER IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


THREE CURRENT 
SCIENTIFIC BREAKFAST 


“a } = aes 
RU _ ba Neal | 
Yo Wi r pay. (es | 
‘denen Women Eat Better Breakfast, / y REPORTS 
rr e Yt 
meee ~~ To Cereal Institute Study a 
@ amount of ‘alle seraqeneeg be | reg ye solid and 17 per cent “ “A | Findings of Iowa 
young wome eporte Solid food at all. ¢ i 
Cereal Inoremls,reparted by the] ” Breakfast Studies Reports 


survey conducted by Elmo Roper. | 2 
Questioning 3,489 women im 


Free copies of this 
interesting 12 page 





| nourishment at heir daily 


tween the ages of 20 and 35 


53 per cent reported they had 
‘wo or more solid foods to eat 
breakfast. In 1949, the 
giving this answer was 50 T 

s 00. Twenty- 
nine per cent last year reported 


had | 


a 


HISTORY OF BETTER 


In 1943 when the Cereal Institute was 
established, a study was made of what 
had been done in the past to promote 
Better Breakfast habits because with the 
shift over the years of the population 
from rural to urban living a change in 
eating habits took place. It was found 
that in 1917 during World War I that 
Uncle Sam had promoted this idea for 
war production morale purposes. But 
from 1917 to 1943 we find a big gap 
wherein the subject was given little or 
no attention. During World War II 
Uncle Sam again promoted Better Break- 
fasts with the slogan “Eat a Better 
Breakfast and Do a Better Job” and the 
Walt Disney poster slogan, ‘““You Can’t 
Breakfast Like a Bird and Work Like a 
Horse.”’ At this time the Cereal Institute 
cooperated with this program on the 
national, state, and community levels. 
\When the war was over the government 
dropped its Better Breakfast Program 
and the Cereal Institute picked up the 
Better Breakfast ball and has _ been 
carrying it ever since. 

The Cereal Institute until recently 
was alone in planning research, educa- 
tional, and publicity programs to pro- 
mote the Better Breakfast Program. 
Now there are many on the Breakfast 
Bandwagon and the more the merrier 
because all doing so are making an im- 
portant contribution to the betterment 
of the nutritional health of the nation. 


Breakfast Research Grants 


Over the years the Cereal Institute 
has provided research grants to Purdue 


: the | pared to 3 
research organization found that | answer in re 


for | is 
percentage pe 


breakfast, com- 
cent giving this 


The Roper survey reports “there 
good acceptance of the idea that 
ople need three regular meals a 


| day—when the i 
y are talking about 
their husbands or their children.” 


University, Harvard University, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and the School of 
Medicine of the State University 
Iowa. The purpose of these grants in the 
main was to explore breakfast eating 
habits. The Iowa Breakfast Studies have 
demonstrated that Better Breakfast 
habits are essential for maximum effi- 
ciency, both mental and physical, during 
late morning hours, that good breakfast 
habits are beneficial and that a_ basic 
cereal breakfast is a sound one. 


Third Annual Event 


September, when eating habits are re- 


| established for the school and work days 
| ahead, was selected as the ideal month 


by professional leaders for the promotion 
on a nation-wide basis to improve break- 
fast eating habits. This nation-wide 
event was stimulated by the fact that 


over 100 cities and towns and several 


state-wide Better Breakfast Programs 
have been organized in recent years. 


| This September the third annual Better 


Breakfast Month is being launched as a 
contribution to the betterment of the 
nutritional health of the country. 

It’s good news that Better Breakfast 
habits are in the making but more Better 
Breakfast Boosters are needed because 


| only one out of five children goes to 
| school with a good breakfast. Sixty per 


cent of teen-age girls neglect breakfast. 


| Sixty per cent of adult women and over 


40 per cent of the men skip or skimp on 
breakfast. You will do a service to your 
community to promote Better Breakfasts. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, nc. 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
A Research and Educational Endeavor Devoted to the Betterment of National Nutrition 
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resume booklet are 
available to you 
on your letter of 
request to the 
Cereal Institute. It 
describes carefully 
the effects of al- 
tered breakfast 
habits on both col- 
men and 











lege 
women over a three year period. 


Booklet Offered 
in Cooperation with 
Weight Control Program 


The subject matter 
in this 24 page 
attractively illus- 
trated booklet is 
based on current 
scientific and li- 
brary research and 
is edited by a lead- 
ing authority. It is 
available free on 
your letter of re- 
quest, and you may 
have 25 free copies for office use. 
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reducing 
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Summary of the Iowa 
Breakfast Studies 
on Aged Men 


@ This 12 page book- 
let summarizes the 
carefully controlled 
studies on the 
effects of altered 

| breakfast habits on 

a group of men 60 

to 80 years of age. 

A free copy is avail- 

able to you on your 

>* letter of request. If 
== you desire 25 for 
please so state in 


2.2 aI 


staff or office use 


| your letter. 
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Economics for the Millions 
Continued from page 22-T) 


history 
courses will find it relatively easy. Here 
In world history 
students can debate the 
of man’s greatest in- 


tion on economic factors in 


ure a few suggestions: 
classes, thesis 
that money is one 
is important to man’s progress 
or the wheel; « 


ventions, 


as the discovery of fire 


that an industrial economy will produce 
the 
Ages produced 


just as commercial 


Middle 


a new culture 
economy of the 


the culture of Western Europe. In 
American history classes it can be argued 
that the genius of the Ameri- 
can household farm has been as 
important economically as the experi- 
ence in colonial government has been 
politically important in the development 
of American democracy. 

It becomes increasingly clear that the 
rest of the world does not understand 
cur economic system. Perhaps some will 
this do not under- 


stand it ourselves. 


inventive 
and 


Say because we 


1. A STUDENT'S GUIDE TO BETTER NUTRITION 

Right eating has more to do with bright 
thinking than many people realize. Young- 
sters who eat properly balanced meals are 
usually healthier and more alert in class. 


You can help your classes to better eating 


habits 


available to your pupils. 


trition 


“Eat Right To Win” 
The story of nu- 
is presented in an interesting and 


by making 


entertaining manner. 


ro vou UE IR 
so en 


2. THE STORY OF MEAT FROM RANGE TO KITCHEN RANGE 


Americans are great meat eaters and 
great readers of thrilling western 
stories. 
This booklet recognizes both those 
facts. It tells the story of meat from 
the open range to the kitchen range. 
The plot is based on a boy’s summer 
vacation on a Wyoming ranch. He 
has a pack of adventures, lots of fun 
and learns how meat animals on the 
hoof become meat on the table. Your 
students will really enjoy this booklet. 
Both ‘“‘Eat Right To Win” 
are accompanied by a teacher 


and ““The March 
*s guide which you can use as 


To Market”’ 


a helpful teaching aid for your students. Ask for as many 
copies of the booklets as you can use. Just fill in the coupon 


below and drop it in the mail. 


MAIL TO Swift & Company Seaan Sut Httaeis 


Please send me | 
( copies of 


) copies of “Eat Right To Win’”’ 
“The March To Market” 


School 
Street 


Zone State 


UERIES Answered 
on Health, Nutrition 
and Personal Growth. 


You and Your 
Students 


have to he 
to give advice 
Havent you 
“Hou 


good 


OMETIMES teachers 
“iacks of all trades” 
students’ 


asked 


on problems 
such questions as, 
can I lose weight?” “What's a 
hook on manners?” “If P'm not hungry 
at breakfast why should 1 force myself 
to eat?” 

To help you ansteer 
we introduce this column by Jacqueline 
food editor of Practical 
Send your questi 


he en 


such puzzle rs, 
de Goumois, 
Home 

or your students’ questions—on health, 
nutrition, or any other related 
topic, directly to Miss de Goumois, in 
care of Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd 
St., New York 836, N.Y. What are your 
Editor 


Economics. OnS 


foods, 


problems? 


Q. Many of students do not 
drink milk. Do 


much miik as 
adults ?—WM. S., 


{. The 
diet of evervone, 
not be overemphasized. 
the few 


my 
need = as 
Do 


teen-agers 
vounger children? 
W. 

importance of milk in the 
and old, can 
Milk is one of 
good sources of the 
mineral calcium. It is also rich in high 
quality protein, and 
amounts of Vitamin B: and other impor 
tant nutrients. Without milk it would 
be difficult, to plan well 
balanced meals. 

Growing children this includes 
teen-i have at three 
to four glasses of milk, or its equivalent, 
each day. Adults this includes 
your grandmother 
dailv. 


voung 
essential 


supplies good 


and expensive 


and 
igers—should least 
and 
should have 
This milk may be 


foods in cooking 


two ol 


more classes 
combined with other 
or cheese and other dairy products may 
be substituted. 

The booklet, An Inside 
pared by the National 


suggestions 


Story, 
Council, 


‘pre 
Dairy 
for 


offers many good eat 


ing habits for teen-agers, You may 
fact folder, Dairy 


contains 


also 


wish to send for the 
Foods for Everyone, 
information on milk and milk products 
for quick reference. Both may be ob- 
tained from the National Dairy Coun 
cil, Chicago 6, Mlinois. 


which 


Q. Can you recommend a good book 
manners for teen-agers?—B. D. 
A. Boy dates Girl, a Age Book 
Club book. will answet teen-age 
questions about dating getting 
along with family and friends. See page 
26-T. Other good books are: Manners 
Made Easy, Mary Beery, McGraw- 


on 

‘| een 

many 
and 


hy 





Hill Book Co., New York, 1949; and 
This Way Please, by Eleanor Boykin, 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1948. 


Q. I may be old-fashioned, but I 
can’t believe overweight is as serious 
a problem as we’ve been told. Many 
teen-age girls in my class don’t eat 
enough good food. Will this dieting be 
harmful?—WMrs. F. S. 


A. Overweight is a serious problem, 
ind mortality tables provide grim proof 
of the dangers of excess pounds. But 
this does not mean that reckless dieting 
is the answer. 

Active, rapidly-growing teen-agers re- 
quire an abundance of good foods— 
milk, g bread and _ butter, 
fruits and vegetables. Yet we frequently 
see youngsters who are worried about 
their figures skipping breakfast only to 
fill up on sweets at the soda fountain. 
These students need help in selecting 
proper foods. 

A recent study of more than 2,000 
teen-age boys and girls made at the 
State College revealed 
shocking inadequacies in teen-age diets. 


meat, eggs, 


Pennsylvania 


Underweight, not overweight, was the 
more serious problem, and poor eating 
habits were common. As a result there 
were many cases of retarded growth, 
anemia, poor teeth and eyes, and other 
diet-related disturbances. 

For a detailed report of this study 
send to Lever Brothers Co., 390 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., for the 
free pamphlet, Let’s Talk About the 
Teens. Also available is the pamphlet, 
Food for Thought, which presents the 
information to teen-agers. 


Q. Should take vitamin 
pills? I seem to be over-tired—L. T. 


everyone 


A. Synthetic vitamins are a miracle 
£ modern science, but they are not 
t cure-all. Consult your doctor first to 
ee if you need vitamins. In general, 
t is far better to get your vitamins, 
ninerals, proteins, and other essential 
iutrients from a wide selection of good 
foods. 


Q. Is spinach a good vegetable? I’ve 
heard it’s highly overrated.—E. T. 

A. Spinach is a very good vegetable. 
Perhaps, in the comic strips, its advan- 
tages have been somewhat exaggerated, 
but spinach, and the other green leafy 
vegetables, are excellent sources of 
vitamin A, vitamin C, and iron. They 
also supply substantial amounts of 
other nutrients and should be included 
in the diet regularly. 

To retain this food value, it’s impor- 
tant not to overcook these vegetables. 
Spinach should be cooked in a small 
amount of water. Have the water boil- 
ing first. Then add the spinach, cover, 
ind cook for eight to ten minutes. 
spinach, fresh and frozen, is available 
the year round. Serve it often. 
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HOW FREIGHT CARS HELP 


BUILD FAMILY CARS ! 


\8 


“ — . 
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Glass and steel... rubber and textile.. .chrome and paint. These are 
just a few of the things needed in the building of the automobile you drive. 
And it takes railroads to bring together the tremendous quantities of goods 
that America’s automobile assembly lines must have every day. 


Perhaps steel is the first thing you think of 
when it comes to building a car. Making 
steel takes iron ore and limestone and coal, 
Tremendous loads of these raw materials are 
delivered right to the steel mills in “open 
top” railroad cars. A trainload of iron ore 
may weigh as much as 10,000 tons! 


At these plants auto parts move right from the 
freight car to the assembly line which turns 
out a finished car in 80 minutes. Having 
everything just when and where it’s needed 
is one of the auto industry’s big problems in 
the production of some five million cars a 
year, and the dependable, high-volume, con- 
tinent-wide service of the railroads is one 
big answer to the problem. 


OTe eeee eS fe tee 


eee Ree tee ne tee eee 


Steel and other materials are shipped by rail 
to factories that make auto parts such as 
frames, engines, wheels, bodies. All in all, 
there are 15,000 parts in your automobile 
and they are manufactured in many places all 
over America. From these factories a steady 
stream of parts is hauled to assembly plants. 


So the next freight train you see may well be 
carrying things needed to make the next car 
your family buys. Of course its load could be 
almost anything you use every day. For rail- 
roads not only do America’s big, basic job 
of transportation, they also help make other 
forms of transportation possible! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 7. 


_ 
a Ws 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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Good Things 


By Max J. Herzberg 


Comings 


Chairman, Selection Committee, Teen Age Book Club 


the 
a position to 


T NO time in its history has 
vi TAB Club been in 
make an announcement with such pride 
and satisfaction as at this beginning of 
the 1953-1954 Selection Season. The 
announcement the famous ad- 
venture story, Kon-Tiki, will be avail- 
able for distribution to our members in 
November. This is, in our judgment, a 
real scoop. As a rule, best sellers of the 
caliber of Kon-Tiki do not get into re- 
print form usually until vears after their 
first appearance. Kon-Tiki was a record- 
breaker, jumping to the top of the best- 
seller list and staying there month after 
There keen competition 
among the reprint publishing firms for 
the opportunity to take it over. It is to- 
day regarded as a classic among adven- 
ture stories. We hope that every TAB 
Club member will take advantage of 
this unique opportunity to read—and to 
own—a great book, one that everyone 


is this: 


month was 


will enjoy. 
Kon-Tiki is but 
books that during the coming semester 
will entice students to highly enjovable 
reading or provide them with informa- 
tion that they need. There are, for ex- 
imple, some _ particularly West- 
erns on our lists. Two in particular are 
popular—Jack Schaefer's 
and Dorothy 
The stories 


one of numerous 


Zor rd 


sure to be 
Shane 
Johnson’s Indian Country 
in the latter book are among the most 
unusual and exciting that have appeared 
for a long time. Incidentally, at least 
five of the books on the lists for this 
semester are being shown in the movies 
Shane, as already mentioned; the ex- 
citing War of the Worlds, Houdini, 
White Witch Doctor, and Julius Caesar 
included in our collection of Shake- 
speare Tragedies), the last reckoned by 
many critics the greatest movie version 
ver made of any play by Shakespeare. 

Then there is a particularly appealing 
sports book—all about basketball and 
just in time for the season. Basketball, 
Arnold “Red” Auerbach, is 


(now a movie) 


by coach 


™"~ MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on How to Start a 
Teen Age Book Club, together with a kit of 
materials and a sample book. 


Name . -_ —— 
0 2 Ee 


a 


State- 


a Zone 


probably the best book on that subject 
ever published. It’s fer players, fans and 
coaches. There are some highly useful 
books—the invaluable Mer- 
riam-Webster Pocket Dictionary, the 
always handy Roget's Thesaurus, the in- 
dispensable Rand-McNally Atlas. There 
are some striking “How to—” books—the 
Pocket Household Encyclopedia, which 
an amazing amount of infor- 
sections; the manuals 


reference 


contains 
mation in its 12 
on how to speak French and Spanish 
and German, and a book on the weather. 


ME 
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As usual, the director of the TAB 
Club and members of the TAB Club 
Selection Committee were busy from 
early in the spring all through the sum- 
mer months considering the scores of 
books that were submitted to us and 
deciding on those that we believed were 
most worth-while. We have been par- 
ticularly careful to avoid books that in 
any detail were likely to give offense. 
Several books were rejected only be- 
cause we felt that the jackets were lurid 
or sensational. In some instances, the 
content of the book was excellent and 
quite inoffensive, and we are calling the 
attention of publishers again to the 
stupid fashion in which some _ books 
demand rejection because of poor taste 
in the so-called “art work.” Similarly, 
some books were regretfully rejected 
because of a single sentence or episode. 
We have had few complaints this past 
year, and we hope that they will be still 
fewer in the future. 

One innovation started last year has, 
as we anticipated, proved highly suc- 
cessful — namely, the publication of 
pocket-size books by TAB exclusively 
fo: TAB members. You have asked for 
easy-reading material that will appeal 
to reluctant readers and now we have 


it in Hit Parade of Short Stories. All 
were hits in Scholastic Magazines; in all 
of them teen-agers plav central roles 
For puzzled freshmen there is Hi There, 
High School!, orientation made easy by 
Gay Head. Also a new edition of Boy 
dates Girl, and a word-buildey, TAB 
Crossword Puzzles. 
Other books “in the 
voted most popular by TAB members 
and sponsors on the May order forms: 
A Girl Can Dream, by Betty Cavanna; 
the amusing Bertie Makes a Break, by 
Hal Felsen; White Fang, by Jack Lon- 
don. and the much requested Little 
Women, by Louisa M. Alcott. Ask your 
TAB Clubs to keep telling us what books 
as TAB 


works” were 


and authors they want to see 
selections. 

For there will be 
some always popular animal stories such 
as Hinkle’s Silver and Tawny, and Kiel 
gaard’s Big Red. Also a beautiful new 
edition of Treasure Island. Janet Lam- 
bert and Helen Dore Boylston, much 
read by girls, are represented with Star- 
Spangled Summer and Sue Barton, Stu- 
dent Nurse. 

Among the “Old Favorites” you will 
note particularly that perennially popu- 
lar detective story, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart’s The Bat. Others include Two 
Years Before the Mast, Junior Miss, Life 
with Mother. 

Finally, we have resumed the publi 
cation of the TAB Club News in ex- 
panded four-page form. In it we shall 
be able to give you more information 
about tke books on our lists, also im- 
proved aids for ordering and securing 
vour selections promptly. The Selection 
Committee will be delighted to hear 
your reaction. 


younger readers 





TAB CLUB SELECTIONS 
September-October 


HIT PARADE OF SHORT STORIES 
SHANE, Schaefer 

GENGHIS KAHN, Lamb 

DESTINATION: UNIVERSE, van Vogt 
THE BAT, Rinehart 

SUBMARINE!, Beach 

FRENCH THROUGH PICTURES 
ROGET’S POCKET THESAURUS 
POCKET HOUSEHOLD ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FOUR GREAT TRAGEDIES, Shakespeare 
TREASURE ISLAND, Stevenson 

HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL!, Gay Head 
STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER, Lambert 
SILVER, Hinkle 

LONG WHARF, Pease 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER POCKET DICTIONARY 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


The National Debt (p. 20) 
A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand how 
the size of the national debt affects us 
and why it has been a controversial 
question in American politics. 


Assignment 


1. (a) To whom is the national debt 
owed? (b) Why is the national debt 
many times larger today than it was 
in the 1930's? 

2. How can the national debt be 
reduced? 

3. Is the national debt too large at 
the present time? Defend your answer. 

4. Since Congress can change the 
national debt limit at any time, why 
should there be any limit on the na- 
ional debt? 

5. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
said that if the Federal Government 
cannot meet its obligations, panic will 
result. Explain. 


Motivation 

If you were to draw a cartoon show- 
ing the effect of the national debt on 
Uncle Sam, what would it Jook like? 


-ivotal Questions 

1. Why is it possible for our Federal 
Government to be heavily in debt and 
vet be able to borrow more money? 

2. Haw many of you own savings 
bonds? Why do you (or your families) 
buy savings bonds? Apart from indiv- 
iduals like us and our families, who 
‘Ise lends the Government money? 

3. Study the graph at the bottom 
of page 21 showing the rise of the 
national debt. Compare the size of the 
national debt about the time you were 
born and its size today. Account for 
the great increase in the debt. 

4. Look at the graph on page 21 
showing how the national budget is 
spent. What percentage of the budget 
is given to payments on the national 
debt? Explain the expression “interest 
un debt.” 

5. If you were in a position to ad- 
vise the President, what suggestions 
would you make about reducing the 
ize of the national debt? 

6. What difference does it make to 
you if the Federal Government con- 
tinues to borrow heavily without at- 
tempting to balance the budget? 

7. If you had been a member of 
‘ongress, would you have voted to 
increase the debt limit before adjourn- 
ing for the summer? Defend your vote. 








WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 

American History, Problems of Democracy, Government—“Uncle Sam’s 
Headache,” beginning on page 20. A clear ‘analysis of what the national 
debt consists of, the chances of reducing it, how large a debt we can stand, 
and the current controversy over the debt limit. 

World History—“Iran,” beginning on page 10. A searching survey of 
the current unrest in Iran, clashing interests of East and West in the country, 
and the implications for world peace. 

American History, World History, Moral and Ethical Values—“Shall 
United States troops now in Korea be permitted to volunteer for rehabilita- 
tion work in that country?” beginning on page 7. Forceful arguments are 
marshalled on both sides of this controversial question. 

World History, American History, Problems of American Democracy— 
“What Are the Communists After?” beginning on page 18. Second in our 
“Freedom Answers Communism” series, this article explores the theoretical 
base of communism, notes the huge gaps in practice, and examines the 
ruthless land grabs and terroristic policies of the Soviet leaders. 

World History—“Bound in Morocco,” beginning on page 17. This 
week’s “History Behind the Headlines” feature is a fact-studded survey of 
the French position in a colony where nationalism is causing a ferment. 

Moral and Ethical Values—In our “Interview of the Week,” on page 
6, we meet Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., who is vigorously presenting the United 


States viewpoint before the U. N. 





Summary 


amounts 
holding bonds, bonds cashed in the last 


There is one sound way in which 
year, ete. 





held, the age of students 


the Federal Government can find out 
how good its credit is—that is, to go 
on piling up debt until it can’t borrow 
any more. What do you think about 
that approach to the national debt? 


Things to Do 

1. Make up five short-type questions 
based on the “U. S. Budget” graph 
on page 21. (See “What Do You 
Know?” p. 26, III, for type questions. ) 

2. Poll the student body to find out 
how many students own savings bonds. 
The questionnaire may be prepared in 
such a way as to determine the 


lran (p. 10) 
Aim , 

To help students 
background behind the unrest in an 
important oil-producing land in the 
Middle East. 


understand the 


Discussion Questions 

1. For more than two years Iran 
has been the most troubled spot in the 
Moslem world. Why? 

2. Do you think the Iranians were 





TIPS FOR 


Are we passing the buck? Almost all of us view with dismay the level 


TEACHERS 





of oral and written English at which we find our students. Of course, this 
may be the fault of the parents, the children themselves, or other institu- 
tions. But should we try to do something about it? You guessed it. The 
answer is “Let’s get busy.” Our students may not leave us as Daniel Web- 
sters or Ralph Waldo Emersons, but they can be more adept in the com- 
munication skills. 

In speech: A friendly suggestion that does not interrupt the train of 
thought too markedly can invite attention to standards of correct speech. 
Mildly interject, “he doesn’t” for “he don’t,” “the man who” for “the man 
what,” ete. 

In writing: Correction of frequent boardwork by students and teacher 


—H.L.H. 


is an old but useful standby. 











28-T 


justified 
up their 
vour po 


It 


mecerned with 


help the government 
yf its present financial dif 
Defend vour answer 


Swords Into Plowshares (p. 7) 
Things to Do 


1. Organize a round-table discussion 
of the question, “Shall United States 
now in Korea be permitted to 
volunteer for rehabilitation work in 
that country?” A student chairman can 
introduce the question and conduct the 
discussion. After the student “experts” 


troops 


have 
changed opinion, the “audience” can 
isk questions of the panel. The chair- 
man can summarize the discussion. 

2. Have students interview returned 
Korean veterans on this question. Oral 
reports on veteran or community opin- 


expressed themselves and_ inter 


ion can be made in class. 

3. Students write 
letters to their 
their point of view on the question. 


can “practice” 


Congressmen, giving 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


September 30, 1953 


Key to Understanding the News—Our 
annual handbook on national and world 
affairs. 

Danger Spots in a Divided World- 
Survey of world trouble spots, back- 
ground, and implications for the future. 

Only Yesterday—A Time Capsule of 
Great Events—A chronology from 1939 
to 1953 that puts news into focus. 

Milestones of Living History—Doc- 
uments of Recent Times—Concise sum 
maries of the chief documents of our 
time, beginning with the Atlantic Char- 
ter. 

Nations of the World—Three-page 
table of vital information arranged for 
ready reference. 

United States Government—Cabinet, 
Supreme Court, Agencies. 

United Nations—Charts of principal 
organs and specialized agencies. 

Dictionary of Current Terms 
Numerous Maps . . . Other Features. 











$. Have the draw a list of 
projects which would have to be un- 
dertaken to rehabilitate war-devastated 
Korea. List also the kinds of workers 
necessary to carry on such rehabilita- 


class 


tion work. 














Reamer Keller in Collier’s 


“Naturally | seem stupid to my teacher. She’s a college graduate.” 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 29-T 


Morocco (p. 17) 
Aim 

To help 
problem the 
Morocco and _ its 
United States. 


students understand the 
French are facing in 
importance to the 


Discussion Questions 

1. (Scholastic Magazines’ 1953-54 
News Map). Where is Morocco in re 
lation to France? How does France 
govern Morocco? 

To what extent has France raised 
the standard of living in Morocco? 

3. It seems that “The French are 
waging a last-ditch fight to hold thei 
imperial power in Indo-China, Tunisia, 
and Morocco.” Do you agree with this 
view of French colonial policy? Defend 
vour answer. 

4. Account for the unrest in Morocco 
which recently resulted in the over 
throw of one sultan and his replace- 
ment by another. 

5. What difference does it make to 
us if there is unrest or peace in French 
Morocco? 

6. Asian and African’ states 
tried to bring French rule in Morocco 
before the U. N. Security Council. 
Why? France, Britain, and the United 
States have opposed placing the matter 
of French rule in Morocco before the 
Security Council. If you were in a po 
sition to advise our Government, would 
you have favored or opposed consider 
ing the problem? Explain your position 


have 


Things to Do 

Start a current events notebook. One 
chapter heading might be “France in 
Morocco” or “French Colonial Prob- 
lems.” News developments will suggest 
other chapter headings. Include in you: 
notebook news items, magazine articles 
(do not ctip Senior Scholastic since you 
may have to refer back to articies late: 
in the term), cartoons, pictures, reports 
on radio and TV programs, ete. Clearly 
identify the source of your information 
and give the date. Be prepared to write 
an account of each subject selected 
for study, after you have gathered a 
sufficient number of items. 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(see page 26) 

I. National Debt: a-3; b-4; c-l; d-4; e-2 
f-l. 

Il. Iran: 
Middle East; 
Union. 

III. Graph: 1-NS; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 
6-T; 7-T; 8-F; 9-F; 10-NS. 

IV. Korea; 1-F; 2-F; 3-A; 4-A; 5-A 
6-F. 

V. Morocco: 
f-10; g-8; h-2. 





3-Near or 
5-Soviet 


l-oil; 2-Shah; 
4-Mossadegh; 


5-F 


b-3; c-6; d-1; e-5 


a-9; 
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What is “Touchdown filling’? 
Why is a screw-on cap important? 
What is the best pen point metal? 


What does a humidor cap do? 


How does a thinner design help writing? 


What is the only pen with these features? 


NO QUESTION ABOUT IT 


4 
ae HEAFFER-: 


Somme YOUR BEST PEN BUY 
So much pen—so little money! At these new low prices 
you don’t have to settle for a *‘second choice”? pen. You 
‘an own a genuine Sheaffer’s with all the exclusive fea- 
tures you’ve read about and heard about. Get the famous 
one-stroke Touchdown filler, 4K gold smooth-gliding 
point, new slim design, the screw-on humidor cap that 
keeps the point moist and protects the pen in your pock- 
et. Take a few moments and compare. The more you 
= see of other pens, the more pride you'll have in owning a 
ANS ee genuine Sheaffer's. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, lowa, U. S. A. 
SHEAFFER'S SKRIP MAKES ANY PEN In Canada: Malton, Ontario @ In Australia: Melbourne 
WRITE BETTER, LAST LONGER! ¢ In Great Britain: London 
QUIZ ANSWERS: 1 One-stroke filling 4 Keeps point moist 
, i 
2 Prevents loss and damage 5 Reduces fatigue 


3 Gold 6 Sheaffer‘s 
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If you are unable to continue pay- 
ments on your policy during a 
Strike or depression, what becomes 


of your policy ? 
DON WHITE, DENNISON, OHIO 


After a life insurance policy has 
been in force for a short time (at 
Mutual Benefit Life for as little 
as a year for most plans), you 
have several choices if you can’t 
continue to pay the premiums: 
(1) You can borrow against your 
policy, and by using the money 
to pay premiums, keep your 
policy in effect. Then the full 
amount of the policy would be 
paid less the amount borrowed 
and unpaid interest. Later you 
can repay the loan, restoring 
the policy to its original status. 
(2) You can take Paid Up In- 
surance — and without paying 
another penny, have a hfetime 
= for a smaller amount. (3) 

ou can take Extended Insur- 
ance—and the money you have 
already paid in will keep the full 
value of your policy in effect fora 
definite period. (4) You can sur- 
render your policy for its cash 
value. 


Again, Mutual Benefit Life is 


uestion on life insurance answere 


usy! What puzzles you about life insurance? Just write 
out your questions, as briefly as possible, then mail to 
Mutual Benefit Life, Educational Division, 300 Broad- 
way, Newark, New Jersey. 
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aying $5 for every 
Tis ae ads. So get 


e@eeeeoseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


At what time in a young man’s life 
should he start to seriously con- 
sider purchasing life insurance? 
RAYMOND SMITH, GIRARD COLLEGE, 
. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pr. As soon as he can manage mod- 
est premium payments—or even 
earlier if his parents will help 
him out! You see, each year’s 
delay will mean a higher insur- 
ance rate which you will pay as 
long as you pay premiums. ‘The 
annual premium for ages 18 and 
28, for example, may differ by 
more than $5 for pes 3 $1,000 of 
insurance. Another reason: 
Even the healthiest boy today 
may be unable to pass physical 
exams a year from today—each 
year more than 100,000 people 
are denied life insurance for 


health reasons alone. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Educational Division, 300 Broadwe+, Newark, New Jersey 





Can you pass this 
breakfast test? 


Breakfasts are important. Leading universities and nutrition laboratories have spent thousands 
of dollars and thousands of hours to prove it. Here are some questions and answers about break- 


< 


1. Do better breakfasts mean better grades ? 


Yes, because you’re more efficient in everything you do 
when you eat a good breakfast. For example, in tests con- 
ducted by leading universities, it was , hares by 
actual machine measurement that secretaries typed faster, 
more accurately and with less fatigue after eating good 
breakfasts. Your good breakfast will help you not only to 
better marks, but to more fun in sports and social activities. 





2. How do you break bad breakfast habits ? 


America’s worst breakfast habit is the “gulp and run” 
breakfast. Try getting up earlier to assure yourself plenty 
of time to eat breakfast before you leave for school. And 
you can make breakfast easier to fix and faster by —s? 
advantage of modern food packaging. There are frozen anc 
canned fruits in variety...canned juices and concentrates 
.. ready-to-eat cereals and all the varieties of baker’s bread 
te make your breakfast easy, quick and nourishing. 


fasts. See if you know the answers. And it’s important enough to try your folks on them, too. 


3. What's the best breakfast for you ? 


That depends on your age, what you do, and what you like. 
But, here are some good rules to follow. Remember, break- 
fast should include one-third to one-quarter of your daily 
requirements of proteins, minerals and calories. Remem- 
ber, too, that bread belongs. Bread supplies lots of energy 
plus many of the important nutrients you need for going 
and growing. Eat good breakfasts of foods you like an 
include bread in some form in every breakfast every day. 


Penny for penny — enriched bread 
provides more of the things your body needs — more 
generously — than any other food. 


anon 


YEAST VITAMINS 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


School Drop-Outs 


Dear Editor: 

Recently I read a report in one of 
our local papers about teen-agers who 
don’t go back to school. The report 
quoted Secretary of Labor Matthew 
Durkin, who gave facts and figures that I 
wish could be brought to the attention 
of every high school student. It is too 
late, I suppose, to do anything now 
about students who won’t come back to 


schoo] this fall, but there are other 
summers ahead and lots of other stu- 
dents who may be tempted to drop out. 

Mr. Durkin said that last year a third 
of the nation’s 16- and 17-year-olds 
failed to return to school after taking 
summer jobs. He pointed out that 
young people are lured by jobs at 
good pay and fail to realize that they 
endanger their future by not finishing 
their education now. Besides, he said, 
our country needs educated citizens if 
we are to build a free and peaceful 
world. 

The report quoted Secretary of Labor 
Durkin as follows: 

“Every year of schooling increases 
adult income. The 1950 census shows 
that men high school graduates 25 years 
old and over averaged $752 more in 
1949 than 8th-grade graduates, women 
$675 more. High school graduates 
make almost as much at 25 as 8th-grade 
graduates make at 45. 

“Going to high school involves ex- 
pense, but a suitable part-time job, 
school work programs, or community 
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student aid can help. Parents should 
not be misled by short-term opportuni- 
ties for teen-age jobs. They should 
think of the long haul and give their 
children the break that education af- 
fords.” 

I know how hard it is to stay in 
school. I am working at a full-time job 
this summer and as soon as school opens 
I'm going back to the Saturday job I’ve 
had for the past two years. I’m earning 
good money at my summer job, but I 
know that if I drop out of school now 
I'll be short-changing myself for the’ 
rest of my life. And it isn’t only the 
money that I’m thinking about. There 
are more things in life than money. 

I wish Senior Scholastic could pub- 
lish an article on this subject, although 
it is too late to do anything about stu- 
dents who dropped out this fall. 


Charles Willis 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Thank you, Charles, for suggesting 
an article on school drop-outs. The 
idea is a good one.—Editor) 





. Group of musicians play- 
ing together. 

. “Real cool” jazz. 

. Plays jazz in free, unre- 
stricted style. 

. Shoshone Indian. 


3. Negative. 


. Compass direction. 

. Benny _____., clarinetist. 
. Father. 

. Musician and composer, 
“Jelly ___” Morton. 


. Poems. 


3. Curve. 


. Dines. 

. Contest of speed. 

. Jolson and Capp. 

. Conspiracy. 

. Organization formed to 
entertain GI's. 


33. Gene , drummer. 
4. Rowing implement. 


. Ireland. 

. Beverage. 

. Wrath. 

. Baritone Nelson 


. Famous ball player 
Speaker. 


3. Anna and the King of 


5. Oceans. 

. me. 

. Louis Armstrong plays 
this. 
. French article. 


2. Exist. 


. Musician’s slang term for 
“business.” 

. Rhythm in jazz. 

. Birthplace of jazz, 
Orleans. 

. Subject of this puzzle. 


. William ‘ 


» 
John- 
son, eo 


2. Consumec 
3. New England (abbr.). 
5. Strange. 

. Indefinite article. 


Rag — , by Lionel 
Hampton. 


. —_.___., Kenton, band 


leader. 


. Discovered in California 


in 1849. 


. Manufactured. 
5. “Real solid.” 
3. Oliver (abbr.). 
. Missouri (abbr.). 
. Lowest tide in the lunar 
‘month. 
. One way to hear your 


favorite songs. 
Blues, by 


" 'W.C. Handy. 
. Musician Count A 
. Bessie Smith, Queen of 


the 


. Flies aloft. 

. Regret. 
28. Jazz is an form. 

. Health resort. 

. Attempt. 

. Prepare for publication. 
38. Short for fraternity. 

. Charlie “__bird” Parker, 


alto sax player. 


. Golf mounds. 
2. Pierce. 
. 12th letter of Greek 


alphabet. 


. Shore Patrol (abbr.). 
3. Milton “.__-__” Mezz- 


row, clarinetist. 


. Metal in its native state. 
. Master of Civil Engi- 


neering (abbr.). 


. Short for Elizabeth. 
. Each (abbr.). 
. Chemical symbol for 


barium. 


Downbeat 


By Norman Leer, The Todd School, Woodstock, Illinois 


* Starred words refer to jazz terms. 













































































































































































Students are invited to submit original cressword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and stat t by student thot the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Ace Diplomat 


Meet Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
our country’s chief delegate to the United Nations 


ITTING outside a conference room at United Nations 

headquarters in New York, I thought how hard it is for 
anyone to “know” what is best for his country at any given 
time. The U. N. was then debating the question of the 
Korean peace conference. 

The grandfather of the man I was waiting for had fought 
and won a battle to keep our country out of the League of 
Nations when Woodrow Wilson was President. This grand- 
son not only supported the United Nations, he was the chief 
American delegate to the organization. Less than 35 years 
separated grandfather and grandson in their opposite ideas. 

A door to the conference room swung open and a giant 
of a man strode across the corridor to shake hands. I was 
meeting Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., former foreign corre- 
spondent, former combat officer, former Senator, and now 
one of our country’s top diplomats. 

He dropped his six feet, four inches of bone and muscle 
onto a nearby settee and said, “Go ahead.” 


Warrior with Words and Wits 


I asked him what his working day was like. When did it 
begin and when did it end? 

“It never begins or ends; it’s all the time,” he said. “People 
ask me how I like living in New York. I don’t even know 
I'm living in New York. There are regular meetings all day 
long and conferences at mght. I’ve been meeting with other 
delegates all day Saturday and Sunday. I can’t remember 
the last time I’ve even had dinner with Americans.” 

At the time Ambassador Lodge talkea to me the United 
States was facing a tough job. We were trying to persuade 
the other members of the U. N. that we were right in 
opposing India’s participation in the Korean peace confer- 
ence. Mr. Lodge was under constant strain in the battle of 
words and wits with the Soviet delegate, whom he bested 
in all their exchanges. But you couldn’t tell that from his 
appearance. His face was smooth, his eyes clear. He was six 
weeks past his fifty-first birthday but looked younger. 

Even as he talked, my mind brought up flashes from the 
background of this remarkable representative of a distin- 
guished New England family. He went to school in Massa- 
chusetts and then on to college at Harvard, where his work 
was so brilliant that he was graduated in three years. 

Then he went to work on the New York Herald Tribune, 
where he was assigned to stories which took him to many 
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He who has learned to disagree without being dis- 
agreeable has discovered the most valuable secret of 
a diplomat. z —Bert E. Estabrook 


parts of the world. He covered a revolution in Nicaragua, a 
naval conference in London. He went to the Philippines, 
Malaya, and what is now Indonesia. 

From newspaper work he turned to the rough-and-tumble 
of politics. He was elected twice to the state legislature of 
Massachusetts. But the nation really began to become aware 
of him in 1936 when, only 34 years old, he was elected to 
the United States Senate. He served a six-year term and was 
re-elected for a second term. © 

Meanwhile, ever since 1924 he had been in the Army 
Reserve. At the time of Pearl Harbor he was on active duty 
as a captain. With the U. S. at war, he was advanced to 
major and assigned to the First American Tank Detachment 
with the British Eighth Army in North Africa. However, he 
was still a U. S. Senator, and Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson finally ordered him home for security reasons. 

Mr. Lodge would have none of this. In 1944 he resigned 
from the Senate and went back to the Army. He saw fighting 
in Italy, southern France, and southern Germany. When the 
war ended he had been awarded the Bronze Star, the Legion 
of Merit, and the Croix de Guerre. There were six battle 
stars on his theatre ribbon. 

In 1946 he was elected again to the Senate, where he was 
a member of the Foreign Relations Committee. He took part 
in every foreign policy discussion of the postwar years. 


International Burglar Alarm 


With his background, it was natural that Mr. Lodge should 
be closely interested in the United Nations. In 1950 he was 
appointed a delegate to the General Assembly. His speeches 
against Communist “peace proposals” were so strong the 
other side could make no real reply. 

President Eisenhower, whose candidacy Mr. Lodge had 
strongly supported, appointed him to head our delegation 
to the United Nations. 

“Students,” he told me, “—especially high school students— 
should realize that they have the most at stake in the United 
Nations. After all, they have the longest to live. They'll have 
to carry the burden if there is a World War III.” 

And the future of the U. N.? 

“The future of the U. N. is up to themembers. It depends 
upon what they want to put into it. This is no automatic 
peace-producer. If it is able to act as a burglar alarm, that 
will be fine. But it’s up to the members.” 

Then he shook hands again, said good-bye, and strode off 


to another meeting. —RaLpH CHAPMAN 








United Foie phete 
These women are clearing rubble from a street in Seoul. Should our G.!.’s be permitted to volunteer to help in such work? 


Swords Into Plowshares | 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should U. S. troops now in Korea be permitted 
to voluoteer for rehabilitation work in that country? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Now that the fighting in Korea has stopped, the difficult 
but extremely important job of rebuilding the Republic of 
Korea must get under way. In no previous war have Ameri- 
can troops seen such utter, depressing destruction of 
civilian homes, schools, hospitals, and industries. 

Seoul, the capital, once a modern city the size of Balti- 
more, is 80 per cent destroyed. Hundreds of smaller com- 
munities lie completely in ruins. The main highways have 
become rutted obstacle courses. Thousands of miles of new 
highways must be built if the small, brave Republic is to 
survive. 

More than 600,000 homes have been leveled. The imme- 
diate need is for more than 850,000 homes. 

Two-thirds of South Korea’s schools are gone. It has few 
hospitals left worthy of the designation. More than 75 per 
cent of its industries, mines, and factories—so crucial to the 
livelihood of South Korea’s people—have been ravaged. 
Nowhere in this land of 38,000 square miles are there such 
normal utilities as water, electricity, and sewage disposal 
plants fit for proper use. 


The Statistics of Human Misery 

The staggering fact of human misery, as reported by John 
B. Coulter, retired U. S. Army lieutenant general now Agent- 
General of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, 
is that more than a million civilians have been killed. Of the 
21,000,000 who survive, almost half are either homeless or 
miserably housed; 5,000,000 (a number equal to the popu- 
tion of the State of New Jersey) are on relief of some kind; 
2,000,000 are refugees; 300,000 are widows with more than 


a half million young children; 80,000 are wandering, piti- 
fully-uncared-for orphans. 

The Korean people, even the destitute, “are not primarily 
a relief problem,” General Coulter told Scholastic Magazines. 
“It is necessary, but woefully insufficient, to give them food, 
shelter, clothing, and medical attention. But to stop at this 
is tc reduce the people to the status of inmates of a county 
poor farm.” 

The great challenge to the Free World is to show that 
Korea, the first victim of naked Communist aggression—a 
victim because it stood up and fought back instead of 
giving in—can be rebuilt. 


“Free People Can Build in Peace” 


President Eisenhower's opinion is that “we have won the 
opportunity to show that free people can build in peace 
as boldly as they fight in war.” 

In early August, following the truce signing, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles reportedly said the American soldiers 
garrisoned in Korea would assist in the nation’s rehabilita- 
tion. This was met by a storm of protest from Congressmen, 
labor leaders, military officials, and others. They insisted 
that American service men—who must remain in Korea for 
some time—should have no responsibilities other than those 
of training and fighting. 

Now it has been suggested that members of the U. S. 
Armed Forces in Korea be permitted to volunteer to aid 
in rebuilding that devastated land. They would continue to 
receive their pay from the Armed Forces and keep their 
present grades and ranks. What are the arguments on 
both sides? (Turn page) 
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These orphans found wandering in the ruins of Seoul were taken in hand by the 
U. N. There are 80,000 such orphans still uncared for and wandering over the land. 


YES! 


1. It would be an authentie and dra- 
matic indication of America’s good will 
and of our desire for international co- 
operation. 


Nothing we could do and nothing we 
have done—the Marshall Plan, food for 
East Germans, the Friendship Trains— 
would so capture the imaginations of 
our friends as permitting U. S. troops 
now in Korea to volunteer for rehabilita- 
tion work. It would also give food for 
thought to some in other lands who 
are not now our friends. 

Here would be concrete proof that 
U. S. soldiers, who only’ weeks before 
had been fighting with the weapons of 
war, could put down their arms and 
take up the tools of peace. Further- 
more, they would be taking up ham- 
mers and saws and trowels and turning 
their technical skills to the task of help- 
ing to rebuild a destroyed country thou- 
sands of miles from their own homes. 

Already thousands of U. S. soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and airmen in Korea 
have demonstrated their basic Ameri- 
can gooditess and humanity. They have 
voluntarily donated more than $20,000,- 
000 for Korean relief, gallons of blood 
for the Korean sick, and much of their 
spare time to the care of orphans and 
the homeless. 

Despite regulations to the contrary, 
American medical men and women have 


treated sick and injured Korean civilians, 
when possible, since the start of the 
Communist aggression in June, 1950. 


2. This is the kind of propaganda the 
U. S. needs abroad. 


The Russians have made loud noises 
for years about what they intend to do 
for their subjugated satellites. The posi- 
tive action of American soldiers, vol- 
untarily assisting. in the rebuilding of 
an ally, Korea, is the type of propaganda 
the United States needs abroad. It is 
the kind of propaganda which Ameri- 
cans can honorably foster. It is the 
propaganda of action and results, not of 
promises. 

Making “an Asian show window of 
Democracy,” as Secretary of State 
Dulles has said, is a common sense 
endeavor. Having our soldiers volun- 
teer to help rebuild Korea would make 
it a window boldly displaying our good 
intentions. It would show the wholly 
unselfish sacrifices we are willing to 
endure in the hope of achieving peace 
and security in the world. 

To stop Communist aggression, the 
United States has suffered 142,000 
casualties, including more than 30,000 
killed and missing, and we have spent 
more than $15,000,000,000. 

Permitting troops to volunteer for re- 
construction would cost us no money— 
soldiers have to be paid no matter what 


they are doing—and benefit all con- . 


cerned. 


3. it will enable our troops to make 
constructive use of their time while they 
are in Korea. 


Now that the fighting has ended, 
American troops in Korea will be “gar- 
rison soldiers.” They will be given 
drilling, calisthenics, lectures, and other 
training items the military high com- 
mand has planned. But even with this 
program there will be plenty of time 
which individuals will want to put to 
constructive use. 

Secretary of State Dulles observed, 
wisely, that idle G. I.’s are unhappy 
G. I.’s. He expressed the opinion that 
most of them would prefer to be “re- 
habilitation missionaries.” He, and 
others of good will, speak from a knowl- 
edge of the deterioration that sets in 
on Americans who are forced into “gar- 
rison duties.” It was displayed, unhap- 
pily, the first tragic wéeks of the war 
in Korea. Our soldiers, who had been 
on occupation duty in Japan were 
thrown into the fight directly from the 
relative inactivity and comforts of bar- 
racks life. They found it tough going. 

Americans have found what stagna- 
tion does to troops after both World 
Wars. It can be avoided this time in 
Korea by the simple process of permit- 
ting our men to volunteer to help re- 
build the country. 


4. It would give our men a chance to 
use their civilian skills. 


The vast array of jobs available in 
the tremendous Korean construction 
enterprise could serve as the best pos- 
sible practical school. It would help 
G. I.’s who want to keep abreast of their 
civilian occupations. Also, those who 
want to learn a trade for civilian life in 
the United States could do so easily 
while helping others. 

In Korea there is need for engineers. 
surveyors, road builders, carpenters, 
masons, electricians, machinists, miners, 
technical advisers, governmental ex- 
perts, teachers, group organizers—in 
fact, practically everything imaginable 
in the way of civilian occupations. 

America’s armed forces have consid- 
erable equipment of all types right in 
Korea. Even ‘while the fighting was in 
progress—and since it has ended—scores 
of American units voluntarily used much 
of it in their spare time. They used it 
to build other than military bridges and 
restore civilian services for Koreans. 

Americans, as individuals, have shown 
they want to help. By making official a 
call for volunteers, the United States 
would not only do itself and the cause 
of world freedom a profound service. 
It would also, in the process, equip 
thousands of our young men with the 
know-how they will be able to use to 
good advaritage when they return to 
civilian life. 





NO! 


1. At best, the truce in Korea is a 
shaky one. Every military man in that 
pathetic country must; stand alert to 
fight again at a moment's notice. 


Already we have seen examples of 
Communist treachery in the truce pe- 
riod.. They have been putting on trial, 
and imprisoning on ridiculous charges, 
American war prisoners whom they 
want to hold. Ge eral Mark Clark, U. N. 
Commander, said he was not “overly 
optimistic” of the chances for perma- 
nent peace because he had “experienced 
the duplicity and insincerity of the 
Communists in the past.” 

President Syngman Rhee, of Korea, 
has made it clear that his nation will not 
permit the peace negotiations to con- 
tinue fruitlessly for more than six 
months. His deadline is in January. 
Almost two months after the truce, the 
machinery for a conference at which 
talking will go on has still not been set 
up because of Communist stalling. 

The negotiations for the truce itself 
were sabotaged and stalled for two 
years and 17 days. There is serious doubt 
that Communists have changed their 
habits simply because they have signed 
a truce. There is a real possibility that 
they will use the truce—as they did the 
period during negotiations for the truce 
—to gain time to rebuild their forces for 
more fighting. 

It could be fatal for Americans, be- 
cause of kindness or good intentions, to 
permit their troops to become involved 
in school-building or road-construction 
projects during such a shaky period of 
truce. 


2. South Korea itself has an ample 
labor supply, and the South Koreans 
have shown they are ready and willing 
to work, 


There are hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed South Koreans, and Amer- 
ica and other free nations are ready to 
provide more than a billion dollars of 
funds and much advisory assistance. 
Also, there is an ample supply of civil- 
ian technicians in this and other coun- 
tries available to supplement South 
Koreans, if necessary. Why pick on 
American G. I.’s? 

After Secretary of State Dulles was 
quoted publicly on the troops-for-recon- 
struction matter, President Eisenhower’s 
office stated, for the record: “There is 
ample Korean labor willing and able to 
participate in this work. The primary 
mission of our military personnel is de- 
fense.” 

General Coulter, who heads the U. N. 
Korean Reconstruction Agency, stated 
flatly that while Koreans need and want 
education and training at every techni- 


cal level, they insist on doing their own 
reconstruction job. “The Koreans are 
intelligent, energetic, and ambitious,” 
he said. “Their burning desire to learn 
and do has amazed and delighted the 
most skeptical experts who visited the 
country.” 

Why, then, must Americans who have 
finished, and may shortly have to re- 
sume fighting, be called upon to do this 
work? 

Certainly our financial assistance, and 
the substantial aid we are providing 
through such fine, voluntary organiza- 
tions as the American Korean Founda- 
tion, which is headed by the President’s 
brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, and 
American Relief for Korea, Inc., should 
be sufficient proof of America’s gener- 
osity and good will. 


3. The American soldier is not a pick- 
and-shovel laborer. He is a fighting man 
and that is his job. 


An official spokesman for the U. S. 
Army, at the Department of Defense in 
Washington, D. C., put it this way when 
interviewed by Scholastic Magazines: 
“The American soldier is not a pick-and- 
shovel laborer. He was put into uniform 
to fight. When a man gets to be a fight- 
ing man he gets a little proud.” 

One of the highest ranking Depart- 
ment of Defense officials characterized 
as “ridiculous” proposals that troops 
work at rehabilitating Korea. 

The feelings of political leaders were 
expressed to Scholastic Magazines by 
members of Congress. 

Senator Leverett Saltonstall (Rep., 
Mass.), chairman of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, used the term “out- 
rageous’ to describe his sentiments, He 
said no one would “permit our gallaat 
combat divisions to be torn apart to be- 
come battalions of labor.” 

Senator Estes Kefauver (Dem., Tenn.), 
representing the Democratic minority, 
said Americans at home would not “tol- 
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erate” such an action. It would not be 
the type of “show window” we would 
“want the free world to present to the 
Far East,” he added. 


4. Any plan to call for “volunteers” to 
rebuild Korea could backfire as a prop- 
aganda effort. 


Last spring we offered $100,000 and 
freedom to every Communist pilot who 
flew an undamaged MIG into a U. N. 
airfield. The idea was a good one, but it 
backfired. Apparently no Communist 
took up that offer. 

Think of the damage that we would 
suffer, propaganda-wise, if few or no 
soldiers volunteered for Korean recon- 
struction. Tired, battle-worn soldiers, 
just relieved from facing death every 
minute in the mountainous wastes of 
Korea, might very well greet such a call 
with a loud laugh—or a Bronx cheer. 

General Maxwell D. Taylor, Eighth 
Army Commander, has worked out a 
program to “build a better army” during 
the truce. In addition to strenuous 
training, he wants his troops to enjoy 
much well-deserved recreation. 

The official spokesman for the De- 
partment of Defense pointed out that, 
during the truce, American troops 
trained for construction work, such as 
the men in the Corps of Engineers, will 
have their hands full building proper 
cantonments and camp areas for service 
personnel. He declared that asking them 
—or infantrym_n or other personnel—to 
build schools, homes, or factories for 
civilians, regardless of who the civilians 
might be, is “simply out of the ques- 
tion.” 

As a matter of fact, the Army is so 
positive that it is right in this regard 
that it has’ established a basic policy. 
Under this policy, troops are permitted 
to do technical repair or construction 
work, that can be done by civilians, only 
when the work is part of training pro- 
grams for specialized units. 


Wide World phote 


These boys rebuildirig a South Korean road should be in school. But two-thirds of 
the schools are in ruins. Should G.I.'s be allowed to volunteer to build schools? 





Double Play in IRAN... 
Mossadegh Out—Shah Safe at Home 


OTHING in the Thousand-and-One 

Arabian Nights can match the 
drama of five action-packed days in 
Iran last month. 

For many years to come, wherever 
Iranians gather —in market places in 
dusty villages, or in coffee houses in 
muddy towns—the story will be told 
and retold: How a gallant young Shah 
bested a fiery, fanatical Premier and 
snatched Iran from the clutches of the 
Russian bear. 

The story has all the elements of a 
great drama: suspense, action, good 
cast, and—a happy ending. Virtue tri- 
umphs over evil. For comic relief, there 
is the picture of a weeping, fainting, 
pajama-clad Premier (the “villain” of 
the tale) having the Persian rug pulled 
from under him. 

The drama might be called “In- 
again, Out-again Mossadegh,” or 
‘Three Revolutions in Five Days”—in 


three acts 


Act One 

It all started on Thursday, August 
13. Shah (king) Mohammed Riza 
Pahlevi and Queen Soraya were va- 
cationing at the Caspian Sea resort of 











Ramsar. Here, away from the capital, 
the 33 - year - old, Western -.educated, 
Western-minded ruler decided to act 
against his dictatoria] Premier, Dr. Mo- 
hammed Mossadegh, who had brought 
Iran to the brink of disaster. 

The Shah that day issued two de- 
crees. One dismissed Mossadegh as 
Premier; the other appointed Major 
General Fazlollah Zahedi to that post. 
The decrees were handed by the Shah 
to Colonel Nematollah Nashiri, chief 
of the Imperial Guard, with instructions 
to take them to Teheran, the capital. 

Colonel Nashiri presented the de- 
crees to General Zahedi on Saturday, 
August 15. The general, a brave and 
devoted follower of the Shah, accepted 
the appointment. He asked Colonel 
Nashiri to deliver the dismissal notice 
to Mossadegh. 

Shortly before midnight, Colonel 
Nashiri summoned the 700-men-strong 
Imperial Guards, who were known to 
be loyal to the Shah. Under his com- 
mand, they set off for Mossadegh’s 
home. En route, they stopped off and 
arrested three Cabinet members, in- 
cluding Foreign Minister Hossein Fa- 
temi, Mossadegh’s “right hand.” 





Alexander in Philadelphia Bulletin 
Persian Rug 


Mossadegh, however, who had been 
tipped off, was ready for the Imperial 
Guards. He had stationed large numbers 
of regular army troops around his 
house, equipped with machine guns 
and tanks. When the Guards arrived, 
they were easily overpowered. 

Colonel Nashiri was placed under 
arrest. The members of Mossadegh’s 
Cabinet, whom Nashiri had arrested, 
were freed. General Zahedi slipped into 
hiding. The Shah and his wife fled in 
their private plane, first to Iraq and 
then on to Rome, Italy. 


Act Two 


For the next three days—Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday—Mossadegh was in 
complete control of Iran. Mobs, com- 
posed of nationalist extremists and 
Communists, took * over Teheran’s 
streets. They cheered Mossadegh, tore 
down pictures of the Shah, overturned 
statues of him and his father. Led by 
Red agents, they carried posters de- 
manding “Death to the Shah.” Foreign 
Minister Hossein Fatemi branded the 
monarch a traitor. The pro-Mossadegh 
newspapers called for “revenge.” Scores 
of persons loyal to the Shah were 
rounded up and thrown into jail. 


Act Three 


It happened with startling sudden- 
ness on Wednesday, August 19. The 
political tide turned—unexpectedly, un- 
predictably. No one still is sure just how 
it came about. 

According to one press dispatch, at 
about nine in the morning a group of 
weight-lifters, tumblers, and wrestlers, 
armed with iron bars and knives, began 
marching toward the heart of the city, 
shouting pro-Shah slogans. They were 
soon joined by thousands of civilians, 
soldiers, and rural tribesmen. Troops 
who were ordered to break up the 
demonstration turned their weapons 
against their pro-Mossadegh officers. 

Other press reports credited the suc- 
cessful coup to the Iranian armed 
forces, who rallied to General Zahedi’s 
call to oust Mossadegh. 

The fighting in Teheran raged for 
nine hours. Eight key government 
buildings were burned. More than 300 
persons were killed and another 100 
wounded. The heaviest casualties oc- 





curred in a fierce tank and rifle battle 
at Mossadegh’s strongly fortified home. 

Foreign Minister Hossein Fatemi 
and Colonel Ezatollah Mumtaz (who 
had betrayed the earlier attempted up- 
rising to Mossedegh) were reported 
“torn to pieces” by infuriated mobs. 

When the dust settled, General Faz- 
lollah Zahedi was firmly in the saddle. 
In a radio broadcast to the nation, he 
announced, “I am the lawful Premier 
on the Shah’s orders.” 

The next day, Thursday, August 20, 
Mohammed Mossadegh, clad in his 
pink-colored pajamas, surrendered. 

And on August 22, the Shah of Iran 
made his triumphal return to Teheran, 
where he was wildly acclaimed by his 
people. “I cannot contain my immense 
joy,” said the young monarch as tears 
glistened in his eyes. 


Why Iran Is Important 


To understand the significance of 
these dramatic events, it is necessary 
to sketch in the setting. Why is the 
world concerned about the fate of Iran? 
What sort of country is it? What are 
its people like? What is their history? 
What are the economic and social con- 
ditions in the country today? What 
events led up to the recent upheaval? 

To begin with, two elements have 
shaped Iran’s importance — geography 
and oil. 


Geography 

A study of the map (above, right) 
reveals that Iran lies at the very cross- 
roads between East and West. On its 
northern border is a powerful, aggres- 
sive neighbor—Soviet Russia. 

If Russia seized Iran, she could con- 
trol the entire Middle East. She could 
outflank Turkey and the Arab states 
to the west and Afghanistan to the east. 
From Iran, the Soviet armies could 
travel by land through Pakistan or Af- 
ghanistan to India. 

All these countries would find them- 
selves caught in a Red “nutcracker” 
between the Communist forces of Rus- 
sia and China. 

Iran is also the key to Russian ex- 
pansion in Europe. To conquer Europe, 
military experts believe, Russia must 
sooner or later conquer the Middle 
East. And to conquer the Middle East 
she must first conquer Iran. 

Moreover, Iran has warm-water 
ports, the goal of Russian imperialism 
since the days of Czar Peter the Great 
(1672-1725). 


Oil 

By an irony of fate, small, weak, 
backward Iran is the fourth largest oil- 
producing country in the world. It is 
surpassed only by the United States, 
Russia, and Venezuela. 

The Iranian oil field near the Persian 
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Oil-rich Iran stands at the crossroads between East and West in the Middle East. 


Gulf covers 100,000 square miles and 
is the richest single field in existence. 
On the island of Abadan is located the 
world’s largest refirery—built by the 
British. 

Iran was a major supplier of oil to 
Western Europe.. (Normally, about 40 
per cent of the country’s oil output goes 
to Western Zurope, and most of the 
rest is bought by nations of the British 
Commonwealth.) Oil from Iran was 
also the main source of fuel for the 
British Navy. 


lran and the Iranians 


On the list of likely victims of Soviet 
attack, according to many observers, 
the ancient kingdom of Iran rates a 
“high priority.” The Russians are eager 
to lay their hands on Iran’s oilfields. 

Iran constitutes a tempting “plum” 
for the Russians—a plum over-ripe for 
their picking. In addition, Iran is mil- 
itarily weak. Its army—about 135,000 
men—is undertrained, underequipped, 
and underpaid. Nothing whets the ap- 
petite of an aggressor more than a 
weak nation. 

Unfortunately, Soviet Russia has “al- 
lies” within Iran. These “allies,” as we 
shall see, are poverty, ignorance, dis- 
ease—and the Tudeh, or Iranian Com- 
munist party. 

Let’s take a closer look at Iran and 
the Iranians. 


Iran (formerly known as Persia) 
covers an area of 628,000 square miles 
—roughly one-fifth the size of the U. S. 

A beautiful land, Iran is also a hard 
land. Fully half of it is arid. Only 10 
per cent of the land is cultivated and 
15 per cent is grazing land. The rest 
is mountainous. or forest-covered or 
barren desert. 

Yet nearly four-fifths of Iran's 
20,000,000 people live and work on 
farms. The vast and rich oil industry— 
principal source of income for the Iran- 
ian government—provides employment 
for barely 60,000 Iranians. 

Chief crops are wheat, barley, rice, 
fruit, cotton, and tobacco. The main 
exports are oil, the world-famed Persian 
rugs, cotton, fruit, hides, wool, and 
rice. The mtain imports are textiles, 
sugar, tea, and manufactured gools. 

Iran is one of the oldest kingdoms 
in the world. At one time, it was the 
world’s strongest. military power. About 
550 years before Christ, Cyrus the 
Great, first of a number of Persian sol- 
dier-kings, established an empire that 
stretched from India to the Mediter- 
ranean and from the Caucasus Moun- 
tains to the Indian Ocean. 

In 331 B.C., the Persian Empire 
was overthrown by Alexander the 
Great. In the 11th century A.D., Persia 
was invaded by the Mongols. From the 
17th century on, the Turks, the Rus- 
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sians, and the British vied for control. 
In 1921, a new national leader, Riza 
Khan, seized power and later became 
the Shah. Under his reign, many steps 
were taken toward the modernization 
of the country. In 1941, he abdicated 
in favor of his son, Mohammed Riza 
Pahlevi, the present ruler of Iran. 


Live in Misery and Debt 


What are the Iranians like? Of Indo- 
European stock, most Iranians are of 
medium height and build, have dark 
hair and dark eyes. They are proud of 
their long history and culture. 

They are also extreme nationalists 
ind have a distrust and dislike of 
foreigners. Practically all the Iranians 
ire of the Moslem faith. 

These are the surface facts. More 
significant is the fundamental fact that 
the people of Iran are undernourished, 
disease-ridden, and _ illiterate. Despite 
the wealth of the oil fields, the living 
standard of the Iranian people is among 
the lowest in the world. 

Four out of five Iranians are farmers. 
But 90 per cent of these farmers are 
sharecroppers who are permitted to 
keep only about one-fifth of their crop. 
Under normal conditions a farmer can 
produce about 200 bushels of grain a 
year. He must support himself and his 
family on 40 bushels, or the equivalent 
of about $100 a year. The rest of the 
crop goes to a small class of wealthy 
landowners. 

As a result of this feudal set-up, the 
overwhelming majority of the Iranian 
people live in constant misery and debt. 

Illiteracy is high. Nine out of ten 
franians cannot read or write. 

Disease, too, is widespread, Thou- 
sands perish each year from prevent- 
ible illnesses. Sufficient medical care 
is not available. 


Russian Moves on Iran 


These conditions make Iran fertile 
soil for Communist propaganda. Com- 
munism thrives on misery and igno- 
rance. And there is much of both in 
iran. 

Does all this mean that the people 
of Iran are sympathetic to the lures 
dangled by the Communists? The best 
informed observers doubt it. They be- 
lieve there is little danger that the 
lranians may be converted to commu- 
nism. (No country has ever gone Com- 
munist of its own free will.) But, they 
stress, there is a real danger that Com- 
munist agents may take advantage of 
the seething unrest in Iran to “soften 
up” the country for Soviet seizure. 

Only a few years ago the Russians 
had tried to gobble up Iran. During 
World War II, the country was a vital 
link in the Allied supply line to the 
Russians. To protect this supply line 
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Play by Play Account of What Happened: Shah tries to oust Mossadegh, faiis. 
Mossadegh seizes control and the Shah flees. Mobs tear down statues of the Shah. 


from the Nazis, Iran was occupied by 
British and Soviet troops. 

At the end of the war, Britain re- 
called her troops but the Russians re- 
fused. They also set up a Soviet puppet 
regime in the Iranian province of Azer- 
baijan. It was only after a strong pro- 
test by the United Nations that the 
Russians finally got out of Iran and the 
Azerbaijan regime collapsed. 

The Communist party of Iran_calls 
itself the Tudeh (the Masses). But 
Iran’s masses are not Communists. In 
a country of 20,000,000 people, even 
the Tudeh leaders claim no more than 
50,000 regular members. 

The Tudeh was declared illegal after 
some of its members made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to assassinate the Shah 
in February, 1949. In recent years, 
however, under Premier Mossadegh’s 
tolerant eye, the “outlawed” Tudeh 
party was brazenly operating in the 
open again. In fact, it becarte one of 
the principal groups supporting Mos- 
sadegh. 


Anglo-iranian Oil Dispute 


It is against this over-all picture that 
one should examine the drawn-out oil 
dispute between Britain and Iran. 

To start at the beginning, it was an 
Englishman, William Knox D'Arcy, 
who discovered oil in Iran. This was in 
1901. Practically ever since then, Iran- 
ian oil has been pumped, refined, and 
shipped to world markets by the Brit- 
ish. This was done through the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, under agree- 
ments with the Iranian government. 
The company is controlled by the Brit- 
ish government, which owns 53 per 
cent of the stock. Part of the money de- 
rived from the sale of the oil—“royal- 
ties”—was paid to Iran. 


In 1933, the Iranian government 
signed a new’ agreement with the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, which was 
to remain in force for 60 years (until 
1993). The royalties to Iran were in- 
creased. These royalties amounted to 
more than $54,000,000 in 1949. Later, 
the company offered to guarantee a 
yearly payment of $61,000,000 and al- 
most double the royalty rate. 

However, many Iranians felt that 
Iran should get a larger share of the 
money realized from the sale of its oil. 
Other Iranians believed that the gov- 
ernment should nationalize (place 
under state control) the oil industry. 

In March, 1951, the Premier, Ali 
Razmara, a friend of the Western 
democracies, was assassinated by Mos- 
lem extremists. He was succeeded by 
Mohammed Mossadegh, who favored 
nationalization. The Majlis (parlia- 
ment) backed him up and promptly 
passed a law to take over the proper- 
ties of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

The British government denounced 
Iran’s action as a violation of an agree- 
ment between the two countries and 
therefore illegal. It filed a protest with 
the United Nations and submitted the 
case to the World Court. 

Iran insisted that as a sovereign (in- 
dependent) nation it had a_ perfect 
right to nationalize its oil industry, if 
it so desired. Premier Mossadegh ar- 
gued that this was an internal matter 
and no concern of either the U.N. or 
the World Court. In July, 1952, the 
World Court ruled that it lacked au- 
thority to decide the dispute. 

A long series of negotiations followed, 
which, alas, led to no agreement. 
Meanwhile oil production stopped in 
Iran. The country did not have the 
trained technicians needed to keep the 
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Mobs loyal to Shah riot against Mossadegh. Troops ordered to break up the riots 
join the rioters, burn government buildings, put the Shah’s man in firm control. 


oil industry going, nor the tankers to 
carry its oil abroad. 

Since oil was the principal source of 
revenue of the Iranian government, the 
Shah found himself with insufficient 
funds to pay the salaries of civil em- 
ployees, the police, and the army. 

In the summer of 1952, the Shah 
dismissed the stubborn Mossadegh 
from the Premiership and installed a 
moderate political leader. Supporters 
of Mossadegh rioted for four days. The 
Shah had to reappoint Mossadegh. 


Deadlocked Negotiations 


On August 30, 1952, the British 
(with U.S. backing) made a final offer. 
They agreed to bury the hatchet if 
Iran would: (1) pay for the losses to 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company as the 
result of nationalization—with the World 
Court to decide the amount; (2) give 
the British first chance at buying Iran- 
ian oil. And Britain offered to pay 
about $30,000,000 for the oil then in 
storage in Iran. The U.S. added an 
offer of a $10,000,000 loan. 

“Nothing doing,” said Mossadegh— 
unless Britain agreed in advance to pay 
Iran $137,000,000 and unless the 
Anglo-Iranian Company limited its 
claim to the value of its physical prop- 
erty. In other words, the company 
could not claim any loss from the can- 
celling of its concession. 

The British indignantly refused. 
Thereupon Iran broke off diplomatic 
relations with Britain. 

In the months that followed Iran 
seemed to be sliding steadily into the 
shadow of Communist control. Backed 
(or pushed) by the Tudeh party, Mos- 
sadegh was making overtures to Mos- 
cow. On August 10, it was announced 
that high-level talks between Iran and 


Soviet Russia were to be held to iron 
out “all differences.” It looked like cur- 
tains for Iran—iron curtains. 

And then, just a few days later, came 
the dramatic events which toppled 
Mossadegh from power. 


Iran Looks to the Future 


What happens now? Clearly, the 
urgent needs ‘in Iran today are land re- 
forms, industrial development, a mod- 
ern health program, and greater educa- 
tional facilities. The country is rich 
enough to provide its people with an 
adequate standard of living—given 
proper guidance and leadership. 

Both the Shah and Premier Zahedi 
have emphasized in recent public state- 
ments the importance of such reforms. 
The Shah has already distributed thou- 
sands of acres of the royal estates 
among the landless peasants. 

But these reforms require money, 
and Iran has been left virtually bank- 
rupt by 28 months of Mossadegh’s mis- 
rule. At his first conference after he 
returned to the palace, the young Shah 
admitted that his country was “broke.” 
Our “imperative need,” he said, is im- 
mediate financial assistance. 

The call for help was unmistakably 
directed at Washington, and Washing- 
ton promptly picked up the “hint.” On 
Sept. 1, President Eisenhower informed 
Premier Zahedi that the United States 
stood “ready to assist you.” 

But a loan from the U.S. is just a 
temporary measure which can tide Iran 
over its immediate financial emer- 
gencies. For the country to get back on 
its economic feet permanently, the pri- 
mary necessity is a settlement of the 
Anglo-Iranian oi] dispute. The pros- 
pects for such a settlement were never 
brighter than today. 


International News phot: 
Mossadegh (right), shown with Soviet 
envoy to Iran, A. |. Lavrentiev, is arrest- 
ed. Red ambassador later killed himself. 


United Press photo 
Shah, then in Rome, reads of Mossadegh’s 
arrest; gets ready to return to Iran. 
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Peace returns to Teheran. Anti-U. S. slo- 
gans are washed from walls of buildings. 
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French Strikes Settled 


France back to normal again after 
three stormy weeks of labor strife. 

A wave of crippling strikes had 
brought the country’s economic life to 
a standstill last month. Railway, mail, 
ud telephone services, public hospitals, 
gas and electric industries, and other 
municipal and federal services were 
affected. Four million workers were on 
strike. 

The nationwide strikes were touched 
off by efforts of the new government of 
Premier Joseph Laniel (formed on June 
30) to cut down government spending 
and increase the country’s economic 
well-being. He ordered the dismissal of 
4,000 government employees and a 
postponement of the retirement age of 
postal workers (in order to cut retire- 
ment payments). 

Even before the order was published, 
postal workers went on strike. Sym- 
pathy strikers in other government 
services broke out. 

It was not until the latter part of 
Augusi that Premier Laniel finally won 
a settlement of the strikes. He prom- 
ised to study the possibility of raising 
the salaries of the lowest-paid govern- 
ment workers, and pledged a year-end 
bonus to all employees of the postal 
service. 

Non-Communist unions began a back- 
to-work movement August 21. Attempts 
by Red-dominated unions to keep the 
strikes going failed. By August 27, all 
services were restored. The strikes were 
over. 

But the basic problem of France has 
not been solved. This problem is how to 
get the government out of the “red” 
without reducing the already low sal- 
aries of government workers. 


Understanding 


the UY 


Soviet Russia Claims It Has the Hydrogen Bomb 


U. §. Atomic Energy Commission confirms Soviet Claim, 
Reveals How We Keep Tabs on What Russians Are Doing 


The Soviet Union announced last 
month that it knows how to make a 
hydrogen bomb, and that it has pro- 
duced a hydrogen bomb explosion. 

Soviet Premier Georgi Malenkov, in 
a speech before the Supreme Soviet 
(parliament) in Moscow, stated that the 
United States “no longer has a monop- 
oly” on the hydrogen bomb. Less than 
two weeks later he announced that 
Russia had exploded a hydrogen bomb 
experimentally. The U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission then announced it 
had confirmed that on August 12 the 
U.S.S.R. had exploded a bomb that 
involved both nuclear fission and ther- 
monuclear reactions. 

Nuclear fission creates the blast in 
the atomic bomb. Thermonuclear re- 
action creates the blast in the hydrogen 
bomb, hundreds of times more powerful 
than the A-bomb. An atomic reaction 
“triggers” the hydrogen bomb. 

- What’s Behind It: How do we know 
when Russia sets off a bomb? 

When an atomic bomb is exploded, 
radioactive dust is sent into the at- 
mosphere. Winds carry these particles 
far beyond the area of the explosion. 
As the air currents move, evidence of 


the explosion moves along with them. 

Throughout Europe, in the northern 
areas of the world, and in sectors sur- 
rounding Russia, weather and scientific 
observers are on duty. They collect 
samples of air daily, many at very high 
altitudes. These. samples are checked 
constantly. If a blast has been set off, 
it is possible—by checking the time the 
sample was taken and the speed of the 
prevailing winds—to determine where 
the explosion took place and its approxi- 
mate time. 

Later the A. E.C. announced Russia 
had exploded another bomb—this one 
an atomic bomb. It was about the size 
of the one exploded by the U. S. in 
tests at the Nevada proving grounds 
last spring. 

Since the U.S. exploded the world’s 
first atomic bomb on July 16, 1945, 
there have been at least 49 atomic and 
hydrogen weapon explosions in the 
world. Forty-three have been set off by 
the U.S., five by Russia, and one by 
Great Britain. 

A new series of British tests is to be 
carried out this fall off the northern 
coast of Australia—the same site used 
for the previous British test. 
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q Flint Building Bee 


A tornado twisted through the heart 
of a suburb near Flint, Michigan, on 
June 8. Minutes later 116 persons were 
dead, 900 injured, thousands homeless. 
More than 400 homes in suburban 
Beecher were destroyed or damaged. 

On the last weekend in August, Flint 
had a two-day “building bee.” An army 
of 7,000 “good samaritans” poured into 
Beecher to take part in “operation tor- 
nado.” Among the volunteers—profes- 
sional and amateur—were carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians, bricklayers, re- 
ligious leaders, auto workers, teachers, 
clerks, executives, boys and girls. More 
than 80,000 man-hours of labor were 
given free in 90-degree heat. 

By sumdown Sunday, close to 200 
homes had been rebuilt, about half of 
them from the basement up. Flint’s 
“good neighbors” were proud. They 
celebrated with dancing under the sky. 





Earthquakes in Greece - 


The worst earthquake in modern 
Greek history struck three of the Ionian 
islands off the west coast of Greece last 
month. For five days the tremors—2 
more than 100 in all—shook the earth. 
Houses folded like cardboard. Moun- 
tainsides slid into the sea. The quakes 
were followed by fires. Villages not al- 
ready flattened went up in flames. The 
number of dead was estimated at more 
than 1,006. Thousands were injured, 
120,000 homeless. Survivors had no 
food, no water, few medical supplies. 

An international armada of mercy 
quickly raced to the stricken islands. 
Men, officers, and doctors from U.S., 
British, French, Italian, Israeli, and 
Greek warships and planes toiled side 
by side. Field hospitals were set up. 
Food, water, tents, bulldozers, and 
medicines were landed. The Red Cross, 
Greek War Relief, and religious organi- 
zations rushed emergency supplies. 
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New Premier for Italy 


Italy has a new Premier, Giuseppe 
Pella of the middle-of-the-road, pro- 
U.S. Christian Democratic Party. 

The situation had begun to look 
hopeless. Leader after leader gave up 
trying to form a new government which 
would have the support of Parliament. 
Signor Pella succeeded where others 
failed. 

Pella is the second post-war Premier 
of Italy. His predecessor, fellow Chris- 
tian Democrat Alcide de Gasperi, had 
held the premiership from December 
10, 1945, to July 28, 1953. 

The new Premier promised the na- 
tion a “business-like” government and 
said he would concentrate on economic 
problems rather than politics. (This re- 
ferred to Italy’s major “headache”— 
rising prices and growing unemploy- 
ment.) In foreign affiairs he pledged 
that his government would honor the 
Atlantic pact. 

The political crisis in Italy grew out 
of the inconclusive results of the na- 
tional election last June 7. In this elec- 
tion, the first since 1948, Alcide de Gas- 
peri’s four-party center coalition eked 
out a narrow margin in Parliament. Out 
of the 590 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies, the center coalition won 303 
seats; the Communists and their allies, 
the Leftwing Socialists, 218 -seats; and 
the Monarchists and pro-Fascists, 69 
seats. A Cabinet formed by de Gasperi 
on July 16 fell 12 days later when the 
Right-wing Socialists and Liberals with- 
drew their support. 

How long Premier Pella will be able 
to retain power is anybody’s guess. 


U.N. Picks Its Team for Korean Peace Conference 


General Assembly Approves U. S. Proposal to have the 
16 Nations That Fought in Korea Represent the U. N. 


Which countries should represent the 
United Nations at the Korean peace 
conference? This question was debated 
by the General Assembly last month. 

Under the Korean armistice terms, 
the peace conference (officially called 
“political conference”) was to meet 
some time before October 27. 

It was up to the 60 member-coun- 
tries of the U. N. to pick their “team.” 

When debate opened at the U. N. 
General Assembly in New York on 
August 17, there was a three way split 
among the delegates. 

Four proposals were presented; 

(1) The U. S. recommended that 
the 16 U. N. nations that fought in 
Korea, plus South Korea, represent the 
U. N. at the conference. 

(2) Australia and New Zealand pro- 
posed that Soviet Russia take part “pro- 
vided that other side desires it.” 

(3) Britain and the Commonwealth 
nations wanted India to take part. 

(4) The Soviet Union wanted a 15- 
nation conference. The 15 nations were 
to be six countries that had fought in 
Korea and nine neutrals. Among the 
neutrals were to be Russia and two So- 
viet satellites, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Disagreement developed between 
Britain and the United States over in- 
viting India to the conference. Britain 
held that since India is the largest non- 
Communist nation in Asia she should 
take part. 

The United States felt that only those 


countries that had sent troops to Korea 
should take part. India had no troops 
in Korea. 

When the votes were finally taken, 
the delegates approved the U. S. pro- 
posal and approved an invitation to 
Soviet Russia to take part in the con- 
ference. Other proposals went down 
to defeat. 

With these votes out of the way, 
the U. N. General Assembly wound up 
its seventh session. The next regular 
annual session—the eighth—was scled- 
uled to open September 15. 

Meanwhile U. S. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles callea for “over- 
hauling” the. United Nations. Address- 
ing the American Bar Association on 
August 26, Secretary Dulles implied 
that the veto power, by which any one 
of the Big Five nations can block 
Security Council action, should be 
altered. 

“We now see,” Mr. Dulles said, “the 
inadequacy of an organization whose 
effective functioning depends upon co- 
operation with a nation which is domi- 
nated by an international party seeking 
world domination.” The nation he re- 
ferred to is Soviet Russia. 

The U.N. charter, adopted in 1945, 
provides for re-examination every ten 
years. The first re-examination is due 
in 1955. : 

However, any amendment to the 
Charter must be approved by two- 
thirds of the member countries, includ- 
ing each of the Big Five. 
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4 Deep Sea Diver 


How far into the sea can a man dive? 
The question may be answered soon by 
Auguste Piccard, a Swiss scientist who 
plans to take his bathyscape 13,000 feet 
below the surface of the sea off Italy. 
Last month he and his son made a test 
dive of 3,608 feet. 

The bathyscape is a steel cabin at- 
tached to a cigar-shaped tank of gaso- 
line. Weights held to the side of the 
sides of the craft by electromagnets pull 
it down. To ascend, the magnets are 
switched off. The weights drop. The 
gasoline then “floats” the craft upward. 

Auguste Piccard and his twin brother, 
Jean (they'll be 70 next January), have 
also explored the stratosphere. 





Living Costs on the Rise 


Living costs in the United States 
have been rising steadily since Feb- 
ruary. By last month they were re- 
ported at an all-time high. 

This was the finding of the bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which closely watches 
the prices of items used by average-in- 
come consumers in cities. 

The mid-July reading on the price 
thermometer was 114.7 per cent. This 
means, according to the Bureau’s fig- 
ures, that living costs are 14.7 per cent 
higher than they were for the average 
of the period 1947-49. 

As a result of the price rises more 
than a million U. S. workers got 1 cent 
hourly pay increases. 

Many labor unions, particularly the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO), 
have employment contracts with “esca- 
lator” clauses. These provide for wage 
increases in direct relation to the cost 
of living, as reflected in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics monthly index. Thus, if 
living costs rise, wages go up. 

Since the Korean war broke out, 
prices have risen by 12.7 per cent— 
about one-eighth. In the same period, 
wages have gone up by 21 per cent. 
Average hourly earnings hit a peak. at 
the same time living costs did in July. 
They now stand at 1.77 dollars per 
hour. 

What's Behind It: The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is part of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It collects sample prices 
on food, clothing, shelter, transporta- 
tion, utility bills, professional services 
(doctors, lawyers, engineers, etc.), 
home furnishings, radios, television sets, 
sporting goods, and even toys. The 
prices of hundreds of items are aver- 
aged into what it takes to support a 
family living in a city or town. 

The Bureau then establishes a base 
period. The base period now in use is 


generally that which prevailed between 
the end of World War Ii and the start 
of the Korean War. If the 1947-49 pe- 
riod is regarded as normal, then all 
other readings on the consumer price 
chart are taken as percentages of 
normal. 

The Bureau collects its statistics and 
reports monthly. 


Church Membership Up 


Church membership in the United 
States is at a record peak of 92,277,- 
129, and it is growing faster than 
the population is growing. 

This was reported last month by the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A. 

Church membership during 1952 in- 
creased by 3,604,124, or 4.1 per cent. 
This is about double the rate of popula- 
tion growth in the same period. Protes- 
tant churches increased membership by 
3.9 per cent; Roman Catholic churches 
by 3.5 per cent; Jewish congregations 
remained at about 5,000,000. 

Nearly six out of every ten Ameri- 
cans, 59 per cent of the population, now 
are church members. 

Among churches, the Roman Catho- 
lic, with 30,253,427 members, is the 
largest. Baptist denominations make up 
the largest group of Protestants—17,- 
470,111 members in 24 different Bap- 
tist groups. Methodist, with 22 differ- 
ent groups, have 11,664,978. Lutherans, 
with 20 different groups, have 6,313,- 
892. Presbyterians account for 3,535,- 
171 members among eleven bodies. 

In the last 26 years, church member- 
ship in this country has doubled. The 
recent gains were attributed to three 
general factors: (1) The spread of 
systematic evangelistic programs; (2) 
The generally felt need for guidance in 
times of international tension; (3) 
greatly increased birth rates. ° 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


FLOODS IN TEXAS; Floods replaced 
drought last month as the principal 
weather worry in Texas. 

A series of heavy rains, blown in on 
storms from the Gulf of Mexico, flooded 
large areas of the Gulf Coast section of 
the state. One of the areas where 
drought had been at its worst only two 
months previously was the Rio Grande 
Valley. Much of the nation’s winter 
vegetable and citrus fruit crops are 
grown there. 

The rains filled the Rio Grande, and 
prematurely filled the new Falcon 
Dam, which will back up a huge lake 
in Mexico and South Texas. The heavy 
gush of water also raised some hopes 
that the winter vegetable and citrus 
crops would be produced. This did not 
seem possible at the worst point of the 
drought. 

More than 4,500 people were driven 
from their homes by floods, and prop- 
erty damage was estimated at several 
millions of dollars. 





UNCONQUERED K-2; K-2 is the name 
used on old maps to identify Mount 
Godwin Austen, in the Himalayas. The 
peak is 28,250 feet high, just 782 feet 
lower than Mount Everest, the world’s 
highest. 

Until last summer, six climbing ex- 
peditions had attempted in vain to 
reach the top of K-2. The seventh party 
to make the try was made up of seven 
Americans, a Briton, and a Pakistani. 

Its leader was Dr. Charles S. Hous- 
ton of Exeter, N. H., a well-known 
climber. 

The Houston group got as high as 
26,000 feet on K-2 before a 100-mile- 
an-hour blizzard pinned it down. Un- 
able to climb higher, the party started 
coming down. The eight able-bodied 
men in the party were lashed to each 
other by a rope. A ninth, who had suf- 
fered frostbite, was being hauled down 
on a stretcher. 

At 25,000 feet, the party fell from a 
ridge. The man on the stretcher was 
dropped. Only the quick action of the 
anchor man—the last man on the rope— 
in snagging the rope saved the lives of 
himself and the other seven. 


Quik Quiz 


ON THE NEWS 
1. Which U. S. agency is in charge 


of atomic energy development? 

2. Identify Giuseppe Pella, Joseph 
Laniel, John Foster Dulles. 

8. What year is the United Nations 
Charter due to be re-examined? 

4. Which nations will represent the 
U. N. at Korean peace conference? 








HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


Bound in Morocco 


MONG the many conflicts which 
make post-war France one of the 
chief problem areas of the world, one 
of the most inflamed is her relations 
with her colonial empire. The French 
are waging a last-ditch fight to hold 
their imperial power in Indo-China, 
Tunisia, and Morocco. 

Morocco, westernmost of the 
French North African states, is the 
latest scene of violence, though its 
history has been turbulent for more 
than half a century. In 1912; France, 
already entrenched in Algeria to the 
east, sent her legions rumbling into 
Fez, and signed a treaty with the 
reigning Sultan. Ever since, Morocco 
has been a “protectorate” of France, 
except for a narrow strip along the 
northern coast ceded to Spain, and 
the international territory of Tangier. 

The sultanate of Morocco is an 
almost absolute monarchy that has 
persisted since the seventh century. 
At that time the military machine of 
Islam swept westward from Arabia 
and conquered all north Africa. In 
this Moslem land the Sultan is sup- 
posed to be a direct descendant of 
the prophet Mohammed. He is re- 
vered as the spiritual head, or Imam, 
of all Moroccans. He has no parlia- 
ment to deal with, only an advisory 
council of viziers. 


Real Power Held by French 


But the real power behind the 
throne is the French Resident Gen- 
eral, who controls the budget, the 
army, and foreign affairs, and pro- 
poses the laws. Marshal Hubert 
Lyautey, the Resident General until 
1926, was a colonia] administratox 
of great ability and force. He restored 
order, defeated the rebellious chief- 
tain of the Riff, Abd-el-Krim, and 
built roads, railroads, docks, schools, 
and hospitals. > 

Under succeeding French adminis- 
trators great industrial developments 
have occurred. In Casablanca 20- 
story skyscrapers rise near the an- 
cient slums. 

Yet with all their. material im- 
provements the French have been 
slow to promote institutions of self- 
government or social welfare for the 
Arab masses. While the French chil- 
dren get adequate schooling, only 
seven per cent of the Moslem chil- 
dren are in school. Although there is 


tremendous need for skilled workers 
and technicians, these posts are kept 
for Frenchmen, and there are few 
facilities for training Moroccans for 
the higher vocations. The Resident 
General has proposed new reforms, 
but most of them are still on paper. 

Morocco is a pie-shaped wedge of 
land larger than California, with an 
Atlantic coastline stretching 800 
miles. At the north stands the Pillar 
of Hercules which, with its twin, 
Gibraltar, forms the gateway to the 
Mediterranean. Five great mountain 
ranges with snow-crowned peaks 
sweep diagonally across the country 
—the Atlas, which the old Greeks 
thought held up the sky. The south- 
ern tier is arid, but the northern and 
western plains are laced with green 
wheat fields and olive and citrus 
groves. Hydroelectric works built by 
the French contribute irrigation and 
power. The country is rich in miner- 
ais, particularly phosphates, iron, 
coal, manganese, and some oil. 

The population of about 9,000,000 
consists of some 4,000,000 Arabs, 
mostly in the cities and coastal plain, 
and some 5,000,000 Berbers, warlike 
nomadic tribesmen who inhabit the 
south and the high mountain valleys. 
There are about 400,000 French. 

The Berbers are taller and blonder 
than the Arabs. Most of them are 
tousth, well-trained horsemen. They 
are ruled by feudal lords called caids 
in the rural regions and pashas in the 
towns, theoretically appointed by the 
Sultan. But their real boss is the 
shrewd 75-year-old Pasha E] Glaoui, 
who rules from his fabulous palace 
at Marrakech. E] Glaoui and the 
Berbers have always been strongly 
pro-French, and opposed to the re- 
ligious leadership of the Sultan, Sidi 
Mohammed ben Youssef. 

Morocco is feeling the nationalist 
tide which has swept through the 
Arab world in recent times. A strong 
party named Istiqlal, demanding 
complete independence, has sprung 
up in the past ten years. It is com- 
posed largely of middle-class and 
professional Arabs who resent their 
exclusion by the French. Istiqlal is 
strongly anti-Communist, and few 
native Communists have gained a 
foothold in Morocco. But the French 
government has banned both parties. 

Sidi Mohammed himself, who had 
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Moslem call to prayer. 


reigned since 1927, became increas- 
ingly critical of the French regime 
and encouraged the Istiqlal move- 
ment. These nationalists have had 
the international support of the coun- 
tries of the Arab League. A bloc of 
15 Arab and Asiatic nations at- 
tempted to raise the Moroccan ques- 
tion in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. But France has so 
far staved off action in the U. N. 


Morocco Important to West 

The Allied landing in North Africa 
in 1942 and the Churchill-Roosevelt 
meeting at Casablanca dramatized 
the fact that Morocco is important 
to the Western world. Since the war 
the United States has built three 
great air bases in Morocco for our 
Strategic Air Command and has two 
more under way. Thousands of Amer- 
ican airmen and construction work- 
ers have brought high wages and 
capital, Coca-Cola and movies, with 
disturbing effects on the Moroccan 
economy. The U. S. is vitally inter- 
ested in northwest Africa. Our Gov- 
ernment does not want to offend the 
French, but it hopes for a more stable 
Moroccan government with native 
participation. 

On the eve of a great Moslem re- 
ligious festival last month, hordes of 
armed Berber tribesmen sifted down 
from the hills toward Rabat, the Sul- 
tan’s ‘capital. E] Glaoui warned the 
French Resident General that the 
Berbers no longer accepted the Sul- 
tan and demanded he be stripped of 
his religious authority. To prevent 
civil war, the French acted quickly. 
They deposed the Sultan and flew 
him and his two sons to exile in 
Corsica. The Berbers, satisfied, ap- 
proved the naming of Moulay Mo- 
hammed ben Arafa, an uncle of the 
exiled ruler, as the new Sultan. 

But the tension is still high. France 
may yet be thrown from the saddle 
of this wild horse of the desert. 

—KENNETH M. GovuLp 
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No. 2 in a Series of Articles to Run Throughout the School Year 


What Are the Communists After? 


OMMUNIST bosses are seeking the 
power to run the whole world as one 
big sweatshop. 

Since 1917 a small group of tough 
men, working in a fortress-like palace 
in Moscow, known as the Kremlin, have 
directed a continuous war against all 
independent countries. They wage this 
war through Communist groups in these 
countries. These Communists seek to 
confuse, disrupt, weaken and, if they 
get a chance, overthrow their own gov- 
ernments. We will examine the tactics 
of Communist warfare later. The ques- 
tion here is—what are they after? 

They are after all the land, shops, and 
factories, all the ships, trains, and 
planes, all the presses, radio, and tele- 
vision stations, all the banks, stores, 
farms, and machinery. They aim to 
control the very minds and lives of all 
men, women, and children. With no 
right to protest, without even free 
unions to bargain with the one big 
boss, all men would be the helpless 
slaves of the Communist rulers. 

So the aim of this great grab is to 
capture and control, body and soul, 
the whole human race. They call it the 
World Communist Revolution. 

More than a hundred years ago a 
bushy-bearded German refugee sat day 
after day poring over books and papers 
in the British Museum library in Lon- 
don. This man, whose name was Karl 
Marx, claimed he had an explanation 
for everything that happened in history, 
and a plan for a perfect future. He was 
gathering from books and records all 
the facts and arguments he could find 
that he thought might prove his points. 


The Plan of Karl Marx 


We may imagine a library page boy 
dumping a pile of dusty books on Karl 
Marx’s table and saying, “Don’t you 
ever get tired of reading and writing, 
sir?” 

“Never,” replies Marx. “My eye is 
on the future, when my ideas will 
change the world. Maybe you'll fight 
for my ideas when you grow up.” 

“Fight? For ideas?” The page boy 
looks perplexed. 

“The fight for property—that’s the 
main idea,” Marx snaps. 
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WORDS TO REMEMBER 


“How will we defeat communism 
unless we know what it is?” 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
June, 1953. 
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The nations of the North Atlantic 
Community “are determined to 
safeguard the freedom, common 
heritage and civilization of their 
peoples, founded on the prin- 
ciples of democracy, individual 
liberty and the rule of law.” 
Preamble, North Atlantic Treaty, 
1949. 
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“You mean, like the robbers the police 
threw in prison last week for trying to 
take somebody else’s property at gun- 
point?” 

“No,” says Marx, speaking to our 
page boy. “A shopkeeper’s purse is not 
the kind of property we'll fight to take. 
I’m writing about taking the really big 
properties—lands and factories. We 
Communists are going to take them in 
the name of the workers, and with 
guns.” 

“So that’s your idea!” 

“Yes,” says Marx. “My idea calls for 
a big fight—a war to the finish all over 
the earth. First we take over all the 
governments and the police. Then we 
take over the property. When the time 
comes, you'll'see one of the bloodiest 
fights in history.” 

“I can see it won't be a boxing 
match.” The boy pauses and thinks the 
matter over. “I say, sir, who’s going to 
run things after the fight?” 

“Who will run things? Why, the 
strong men who organized the revolu- 
tion,” Marx says, pounding his manu- 
script for emphasis. “They'll run every- 
thing with an iron hand until everyone 
who opposes them is killed off or con- 
verted. They'll act in the best interests 
of the working class—raise wages, re- 
duce prices, and get more goods pro- 
duced so the workers will live better 
every year.” 

“But how do you know, sir,” the boy 
asks, “that these men who organize the 


revolution won't run things for their 
own interests? Mightn’t they act like 
tyrants if they could actually get their 
hands on all the property?” 

“That’s not the way I’ve planned it, 
here in my book. There will be only 
one class of people—the working class— 
all brothers and comrades. There'll be 
no more struggles between classes and 
therefore no need for governments and 
police to hold down one class in the 
interest of another. Governments will 
just wither away.” 

“No government? No police? Who,” 
the boy asks, “is going to see that no- 
body commits murder and that thieves 
don’t steal?” 

Marx pounds his manuscript again. 
“It’s all down here, all planned. After 
the revolution it won’t be necessary to 
steal. Each worker will produce as 
much as he can and get whatever he 
needs for his family. See, I’ve written it 
here: ‘From each according to ability; 
to each according to need.’” 

“Who will decide what is ability and 
need?” asks the boy. 

“Why, the leaders of the revolution. 
There won't be any more poverty, crime, 
or wars. Instead of the rich getting 
richer and the poor getting poorer, 
people will finally be free and equal 
the world over.” 


How It Works Out 


Karl Marx, who thought he had 
everything figured out on paper, would 
be very much surprised to see how his 
revolution has actually worked out. In 
Russia, instead of the class system being 
abolished, the cleavage between classes 
actually has been sharpened. Here 
truly the rich have become richer and 
the poor poorer. A top Communist 
clique and its flunkeys holds tight con- 
trol. It fattens at the expense of an 
oppressed working class deprived of the 
basic freedoms we hold dear. And the 
whole nation rests like a pyramid on 
an army of slave labor estimated at 
14,000,000. 

Marx would probably be even more 
amazed to find how many of the bene- 
fits he promised at the price of bloody 
war have been achieved peacefully in 
our capitalist democracy. And they 





have been achieved without crushing 
man’s dignity as an individual and de- 
nying his alliance with God. 

Because the United States delivers 
to its people today what the Commun- 
ists promise on some distant tomorrow, 
our country is the main target of Soviet 
attack. To Russians, America is the 
number one enemy. And it is also the 
number one Soviet prize. Communists 
hungry for loot see in the United States 
lialf of the world’s productive properties 
and capacities. 

But the men in the Kremlin are 
shrewd enough to try only for what 
they can get without running too great 
t risk. 

In 1939 they thought they could gain 
most by making a deal with Hitler. So 
Russia signed a pact with Germany. 
The Soviets assured the Nazis a free 
hand in starting a war against the 
Western democracies. In return the 
Nazis let Russia take half of Poland, 
and all of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
“estonia. 


Land Grab on World Scale 


Igor Bogolepov, who served for 18 
years in the Soviet government service 
and later escaped to the West during 
the war, gives us this eye-witness ac- 
count of what happened in the little 
country of Estonia. 

Bogolepov writes: “I was ordered to 
remain in Estonia to assist in the depor- 


tation to Russian territory of people and 
property from the Baltic lands.” 

“They began in June, 1941,” he re- 
lates, “one of history’s most ghastly ex- 
amples of genocide. Estonian homes 
were raided, men, women, and children 
carted to railway stations and herded 
into freight cars bound for Soviet con- 
centration camps. Husbands and fathers 
were torn from wives and children. The 
tortures sickened me.” 

The very next year—1942—when the 
Soviet Union was fighting for its life, 
with Hitler’s legions at the gates of 
Moscow, Stalin bleated like an inno- 
cent lamb: “We are waging a just war 
for our country and our freedom. It is 
not our aim to seize foreign lands or to 
subjugate foreign people. Our aim is 
clear and noble. . . . We want to free 
our Ukrainian, Moldavian, Byelorussian, 
Lithuanian, Latvian, Estonian, and Ka- 
relian brothers from the outrage and 
violence to which they are being sub- 
jected by the German-Fascist scoun- 
drels.” 

By tricks and deceptions, the Russians 
got what they were after in Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania fol- 
lowing the war. Only Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia had enough power and 
audacity to oppose Soviet ambitions 
and declare his independence of Mos- 
cow. 

In addition, for entering the Pacific 
war in 1945, six days before the Jap- 
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anese gave up, the Soviets took as much 
as they could get in Asia—the Kuriles, 
Southern Sakhalin, and the Port of 
Dairen. While the Red Army was in 
Manchuria the Communists dismantled 
the modern factories the Japanese had 
built there. They loaded more than a 
billion dollars worth of fine machinery 
on flatcars and hauled it off to Russia. 
The Soviet Foreign Minister, Molotev, 
admitted this looting when he offered 
to count it as part of Japanese repara- 
tions. 


Fine Talk and Foul Deeds 


Since the end of World War II 
the men in the Kremlin have taken more 
than 600,000,000 people into their slave 
system and gathered up billions of dol- 
lars worth of property. 


Said Malenkow in 1947: 


“The foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union is directed toward the under- 
mining and overthrow of the imperial- 
ist countries.” In Soviet lingo “imperial- 
ist countries” means all nations not 
under Moscow’s control. 


Says Freedom: 


You Communists will not get what 
you are after because free people will 
see through your fine talk to your foul 
deeds. They are determined not to 
become slaves in one big Communist 
sweatshop. 
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The Communists have gobbled up one country after another. 
Today their empire covers one-fourth of the earth, has a 


New York Times map 


third of the earth’s people. Since 1939 they have brought 
more than half a billion people under Communist control. 





Bruce Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 
Running Out of Ladder 


HE United States Government owes 

about $274,000,000,000. It owes 

practically all of that sum to people 
in the United States. Since the Govern- 
ment represents the people, you might 
say the people simply owe the money 
to themselves. Why not just cancel it 
out, call it even-stephen, and start fresh 
with no debt? 

It’s not as simple as that, however. 
All of us are responsible for the debt 
(although we don’t all pay the same 
amount in taxes). But the Government 
doesn’t owe us all the same amount of 
money. To some of us it owes nothing. 
To others—banks, insurance companies, 
people who have savings bonds, others 
who have lent the Government money— 
it owes a great deal. So just canceling 
out the debt would be unfair. Some peo- 
ple would get more than they should. 
Others would be cheated. 

Moreover, the Government's debt 
deeply affects our economic life. It has 
an impact on the taxes we pay. The 
way it is managed can help business or 
hurt it. And if the Government should 
default—fail to pay up on its debts 
when they fall due—the result could 
be chaos. 


Long-Time Problem 


All of these things are especially im- 
portant this year because the Eisen- 
hower Administration has found the 
national debt one of its toughest prob- 
lems. Dwight D. Eisenhower was elect- 
ed on a firm pledge to cut the Federal 
budget and reduce the debt. For 
reasons that Republicans say were be- 
yond the President’s control, the debt 
went up in his first few months in 
office. It inched up close to the legal 
limit of $275,000,000,000, which is the 
ceiling set by law. Congress refused to 
raise the debt limit. Late in September 
the President is scheduled to meet with 
Congressional leaders to decide whether 


Uncle Sam’s Headache 


Our national debt is rising . . . Administration faces 
problem of raising the ceiling or cutting expenses 


he should call a special session to con- 
sider the question of the debt limit 
again. The dreaded possibility is that 
the Government may not be able to pay 
its bills. 

A glimpse into the background will 
help us understand this complex but 
vital problem. 

The U. S. Government has nearly 
always been in debt. The principal 
reason has been war. At the very out- 
set, in 1789, it assumed responsibility 
for the debt incurred to fight the Revo- 
lution—$75,000,000. The first Secretary 
of the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, 
insisted on that. The U. S. has been 
free of debt only once since then, in the 
relatively peaceful 1830's. With the 
Civil War, the debt went into the bil- 
lions. After a long period of tapering 
off, it went into the multibillions—$25,- 
500,000,000—in World War I. More 
tapering off brought it down to about 
$16,000,000,000 in 1930. 

Then, in the 1930’s, opened the only 
period in our history of large-scale 
deficits caused by something besides 
war. It was the time of heavy New 
Deal spending in an effort to lift the 
nation out of depression. By 1938 the 
debt had more than doubled—to about 
$37,000,000;000. As we look back on 
it now, 1938 seems like the last year 
that might be called peaceful. 

In the thick of World War II we 
were adding to the national debt in a 
single year close to twice as much as 
all we owed in 1938. In 1943 we added 
$64,000,000,000; in 1944, $64,000,000,- 
000 more. By the end of the war the 
debt was over $269,000,000,000. When 
the fighting ended, spending plummeted 
while taxes for a time stayed high. The 
Government by 1948 had paid off 
$17,000,000,000 and brought the debt 
down to $252,000,000,000. 

Then the “cold war” started between 
the forces of freedom and communism. 
Our spending rose again. First came 
foreign aid to our allies. Then came 
Korea. Despite sharply increased taxes, 
the debt soared once more. 

During the past twenty years the 
national debt has been a smoldering 
political issue. It was debated fiercely 
throughout the Roosevelt and Truman 
Administrations. Now we find that it 
is a problem for the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

In examining the problem let us con- 


sider four main questions: (1) What 
does the debt consist of? (2) What are 
the chances of reducing it? (3) How 
large a debt can we stand? (4) What 
is the problem now? 


What the Debt Consists Of 


The debt is money that the Govern- 
ment has borrowed because it lacked 
the cash to meet its expenses. The 
taxes received were not enough to 
cover outgo. The Government is able 
to borrow because people have con- 
fidence that the money will be paid 
back, with interest. That is, its credit 
is good. In fact, its credit is so good 
that people are willing to lend the 
Government money at much lower rates 
of interest than they ask from private 
borrowers. 

When the Government borrows, it 
gives the lender a written promise to 
repay the r v in a specified period 
of tim specified rate of inter- 
est. B there are two principal 
varietics of these written promises,’ or 
securities. There are securities that 
come due in a short time, and securities 
that come due after a longer time. The 
short-term securities are called “bills,” 
“certificates,” “notes,” or the like. 

Recently the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, George M. Humphrey, borrowed 
$5,500,000,000 by issuing tax-anticipa- 
tion certificates. The idea was for cor- 
porations to buy them with money they 
had set aside to pay their taxes next 
year. When the taxes come due they 
can pay with the certificates and earn 
a small amount of interest. The advan- 
tage for the Treasury is that it can use 
the money now instead of waiting until 
the taxes are paid next year. 

The short-term securities may be 
traded freely—almost like a kind of 


_ currency. Therefore they are favored 


by commercial banks and other cor- 
porations. These organizations like to 
keep their surplus cash “working” by 
earning interest. But they also want to 
turn the securities into cash quickly as 
needed. About 60 per cent of the na- 
tional debt now is in short-term securi- 
ties. 


Goal—Stable Currency 


The long-term securities cannot be 
traded. They are mainly defense and 
savings bonds and are favored by in- 
surance companies, savings banks, and 





the many individuals who buy them 
through regular deductions from their 
pay. Because they don’t pass from hand 
to hand like currency, they tend to take 
money out of circulation. Thus they 
are considered deflationary. (Deflation 
comes about when there is less money 
in circulation than there is available 
goods on the market. This tends to 
bring down prices.) Short-term securi- 
ties, on the other hand, put money into 
circulation. Thus they are considered 
inflationary. (Inflation comes about 
when there is a great deal of money in 
circulation and not enough available 
goods to buy with it. This tends to bid 
up prices. ) 

Only 20 per cent of the national 
debt is in the non-marketable category. 
Secretary Humphrey’s goal is to make 
more of the debt long-term, in order to 
keep a rein on inflation and preserve 
the value of the dollar. 

The remainder of the national debt 
is in convertible bonds. These can be 
exchanged for other securities and spe- 
cial issues. As an example of the lat- 
ter, the Social Security system lends 
its huge surplus to the Treasury and 
gets securities in return. 

As for the other side of the picture— 
who holds the securities? This is the 
present breakdown: individuals, 24 per 
cent; commercial banks, 23 per cent; 
Government agencies, 15 per cent; 
Federal Reserve Banks, 10 per cent; 
insurance companies, 7 per cent; other 
corporations, 9 per cent; state and 
local governments, 4 per cent; mutual 
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When Government spends more’ than comes in, there is a deficit. To cover deficit, 
Government borrows. Interest on our national debt now takes 8¢ of each tax dollar. 


savings banks, 3 per cent; miscellane- 
ous, 5 per cent. 


Reducing the Debt 


The problem arises from one of the 
basic arguments against a big debt. 
The argument is that by running into 
the red the nation is mortgaging its 
future, saddling coming generations 
with burdens we should be meeting 
now. It’s unfair, the argument goes, 
that people should be born into heavy 
indebtedness. 

To reduce the debt you must, of 
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Wars and depression raised national debt to point where interest alone costs over 
$40 a year for every man, woman, and child. Now debt threatens to exceed legal 
limit. Problem can be met only by raising the debt limit or cutting our expenses. 


course, get the Government out of the 
red and into the black. In the first place, 
the Federal budget must be balanced if 
the national debt is to be held even— 
neither increasing nor decreasing. 

The Eisenhower Administration is 
striving mightily to achieve this by cut- 
ting what it considers frills and luxuries 
in government. But the job is stagger- 
ingly difficult for two main reasons—the 
enormous cost of defense for ourselves 
and our ailies against the Communist 
threat; and the fact that taxes already 
are dangerously high. 

On the spending side, the Eisen- 
hower Administration is principally 
having to pay bills incurred by the 
Truman Administration. But its own 
bills, when they come due, will still be 
large. On the income side, some experts 
say we may have reached the danger 
point. That is the point where taxes are 
so high that business suffers and initia- 
tive slows down. Tax increases then 
bring in less revenue instead of more 
because business is in a slump. 

At any rate, the Federal deficit (ex- 
cess of spending over income) in the 


| fiscal year that ended last June 30 was 


over $9,000,000,000. This means that 
the Federal Governmenit spent $9,000,- 
000,000 more than it took in as taxes. 
Secretary Humphrey has said he hopes 
to balance spending and revenue by the 
month of June, 1954. Still there would 
be deficit spending in the preceding 
eleven months of the fiscal year. The 
prospect is for another big deficit. 
Then there is the problem of actually 
cutting the debt by creating Federal 


' surpluses, This has never been easy. In 


all the long and prosperous years be- 
tween the end of World War I and the 
depression of the 1930’s the debt was 
cut by only about $9,000,000,000. We 
have seen how the largest debt reduc- 
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tion—after World War Il—was a freak 
resulting when tax cuts lagged behind 
spending cuts. 

For the future, the fundamental fact 
is this—people_do not like to tax them- 
selves. And Congress reflects the popu- 
lar wish. When a Federal surplus comes 
in sight, there is likely to be a strong 
public demand for tax cuts. Even now, 
with a deficit in view, the pressures for 
lower taxes are powerful. 

The tax issue is expected to be one of 
the hottest before the second session of 
the Eighty-third Congress next year. It 
will be a Congressional election year. 
Most politicians like to be kind to the 
taxpayers’ pocketbooks at voting time. 


Size of the Debt 


The present debt averages about 
$1,718 for each of the 160,000,000 per- 
sons in our population. For a working 
population of 60,000,000, the average 
is over $4,500. Will our debt soon 
threaten national bankruptcy? 

The question of how big the debt can 
safely be has been a fierce political 
issue. It was bitterly contested under 
the New Deal. Democratic New Dealers 
said there was nothing alarming about 
increasing the debt. They argued that 
the people really owe the money to 
themselves. So long as the taxpayers 
could stand the load of interest on the 
debt, the argument went, there was 
nothing to be greatly disturbed about. 

Most Republicans rejected this argu- 
ment. They contended that any insti- 
tution that ran constantly in the red 
was heading for bankruptcy. They said 
that unless the nation made a real effort 
to cut the debt there would never be 
any incentive to cut Government spend- 
ing and reduce taxes. 

The arguments still are the same, 
although our ideas of how big a debt 
we can handle have changed. In World 
War II the nation had no choice but to 
spend what had to be spent to save 
freedom. The debt zoomed, and there 
was no collapse. However, the national 
wealth zoomed also, and our taxes went 
up. What was safe in 1945, therefore, 
would have been perilous in 1938. 


Some economists now say the danger 
point would come when the Treasury 
was paying out such huge sums on the 
national debt, both as interest and prin- 
cipal, that inflation undermined the 
value of the dollar. People would refuse 
to lend the Government their dollars if 
they could expect only cheaper dollars 
in return. Then the Treasury would be 
unable to sell new bonds to pay off its 
old debts. By defaulting on the debts, 
it would play havoc among the holders 
of its securities—insurance companies, 
banks, pension systems, foundations, 
college endowments, to say nothing of 
the individuals who have invested their 
savings in Government securities. The 
upshot would be economic chaos. 

Most experts say we need not fear 
that predicament until the debt reaches 
close to double the national income.’ It 
is now about 90 per cent of the national 
income. What has the economists wor- 
ried, though, is the possibility of World 
War III. Should another war break out, 
we would be beginning it with much of 
our credit already used up. 

In the meantime, we are carrying a 
heavy load just to pay the interest on 
the debt. It comes to $8,000,000,000 a 
year or more. It is the largest single 
item in the budget except for national 
defense and aid to our allies. Ironically, 
the cost of interest is therefore an im- 
portant factor in balancing the budget 
and reducing the debt. 

Moreover, the interest is likely to 
increase even if the debt does not. Sec- 
retary Humphrey has launched a policy 
of tightening up on credit in our econ- 
omy by increasing interest rates. His 
aim is to check inflation by making it 
more difficult to borrow money to buy 
things with. But the Government will 
also have to boost the interest it pays, 
if it is to compete with .private bor- 
rowers for the use of investors’ money. 


The Problem Now 


President Eisenhower is meeting 
Congressional leaders this month to talk 
about the debt ceiling. The Treasury’s 
borrowing power has been limited in 
one way or another since World War I. 


TODAY THE 
GOVERNMENT 
PROVIDES 
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In World War II Congress put flat 
ceilings on the amount the Treasury 
might borrow. At the end of the war 
the limit stood at $300,000,000,000. 
Soon afterward Congress cut it to 
$275,000,000,000 where it now stands. 

The reasons for a debt ceiling are 
mainly psychological. Congress’ basic 
control on Government spending is the 
power of the purse. The Government 
can spend only what Congress appro- 
priates. However, when the Govern- 
ment has to borrow, the debt ceiling 
stands as a constant reminder of the 
need for economy wherever possible. 

The Eisenhower Administration went 
to Congress late in the recent session 
with a request for an increase in the 
debt ceiling to $290,000,000,000. It 
pointed out that the debt is close to the 
present limit. It argued that between 
now and the end of the year is a time 
of low Government receipts. Tax pay- 
ments are heavy early in the year. 
Therefore, the Government needed a 
higher debt ceiling in order to get by 
the lean months immediately ahead. 
Secretary Humphrey said there would 
be “panic” if the Government did not 
meet its bills—-which come to about 
$6,000,090,000 a month. 

Despite urgent appeals by the Presi- 
dent himself, Congress rejected the re- 
quest. The Senate Finance Committee 
killed it by refusing to act. Many Sena- 
tors felt it would be better to maintain 
pressure for economy. Most Republicans 
thought it would be poor politics for an 
Administration committed to economy 
to begin by lifting the debt ceiling. 
Democrats, stung during many Years of 
Republican cries of “extravagance,” 
were in no mood to help out the 
Administration. 

Inthe end it was agreed to hold a 
special session in the fall if the debt 
situation demands a higher ceiling. 
President Eisenhower has meantime 
ordered all Federal agencies to practice 
maximum economy. If a special session 
is held, it is expected to be heayy with 
political argument over who is respon- 
sible for the debt problem and what 
should be done about it. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


SOCIAL PROGRESS: Here is one argument against a huge national debt. What is an argument that answers this? 





Sometimes there are things that never 
get paid for, he found out 


EALLY to understand, you have to 
see the town and the fair grounds 
and the crowd moving sluggishly among 
the exhibits of cakes and needlework 
and prize sows and ears of corn; and 
the grandstand facing the half-mile race 
track, with the free act platform just 
across the track in front of the grand- 
stand, and behind it, the ball diamond. 
To see the ball game, the dyed-in-the- 
wool fans crossed the tracks and lined 
up behind the restraining wires stretched 
along the base lines, where they could 
drink pop and yell their lungs out. You 
can’t know how it is to play ball on a 
diamond like that unless you have seen 
one, or better yet, felt one under your 
spikes. The infield was skinned, raw 
dirt and the outfield was mowed grass 
pocked with gopher holes and rough 
spots. They stuck two white flags on 
the base lines about three hundred feet 
down each one, and home plate was 
just ahead of an overhanging screen 
which trapped all foul balls and kept 
them from going back over the track 
into the grandstand. They ran a few 
horse races and had the free acts and 
then it was three o’clock and time for 
the ball game. That is how it was, and 
still is, at those ball games. 

I was playing shortstop on my town 
team that year. I was. still in college 
and considered one of the best hitters 
and fielders in our part of the state with 
a good chance to make the grade in 
professional ball; and I was chock-full 
of the old college try and fight that 
made me give everything on every play 
with all of my two hundred pounds. 
Our team was composed of boys like 
myself, young and tough and full of 
vinegar. We'd licked everything in our 
part of the state and after this fair game 
with the Carry-Carriers, the traveling 
outfit, we were heading for the state 
tournament. We knew they had a ball 
club made up of old pros who had 
slowed down too much for double A 
ball or better, but who made more 
money with this traveling team than 
they could in any kind of ball from 
Class A down. 

That was the situation on a hot Au- 
gust afternoon. We finished our bat- 
ting practice before the Carriers. came 
from their bus and took over the other 
dugout and loosened up their arms. 
While the crowd filtered across the race 
track, we sat in our dugout and 
watched them warm up and take their 


Reprinted by permission from Flashing 
Spikes. Copyright, 1948, by Frank 
O'Rourke, published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. The story “Flashing 
Spikes” is the prologue to the book of the 
same title. 


Flashing Sptkes 


By FRANK O’ROURKE 


batting practice. They looked like old 
men to us; and maybe they were, in a 
sense. They only hit four apiece, mostly 
easy taps and bloopers onto the short 
grass. They finished batting in fifteen 
minutes and walked off the field; and 
we grinned knowingly at one another 
and I remember how we said, “Oh, 
brother! Will we tie the can on these 
has-beens!” 

We took a snappy infield workout, 
burning the ball around the bases, 
scooping up the grounders, yelping at 
one another and looking like a million 
dollazs; and when we finished and their 
turn came, their manager, a wrinkled 
man in a dirty over-large suit, walked 
to the plate and their infield trotted out 
and started the workout. Their man- 
ager hit easy grounders with handle 
hops and they fielded slowly, missing 
half, barely making their pegs good 
from base to base. They looked terrible, 
worse than cow pasture ball, and the 
crowd behind us growled that old re- 
frain about “What kind of punks did 
the fair board get to play our boys? 
This won't be no game. We'll beat ’em 
fifteen runs.” So they finished their in- 
field practice and while we waited for 
the tumblers to end their free act and 
the managers conferred with the um- 
pires, I placed the Carrier players in 
my mind, trying to remember how each 
one had hit and fielded. 

Being a shortstop, I had particularly 
watched theirs work out at his fposi- 
tion. He was a big, broad-shouldered 
man with small hips and legs that 
looked fragile but were really full of 
knotty muscle. He wasn’t young; there 
was grey in his hair under the cap and 
he moved with great deliberation, field- 
ing easy ground balls and tossing them 
carelessly to first. But his face made me 


look time after time; it was browned 
and seamed and filled with some old. 
old knowledge that, to me, was beyond 
anything I could understand. It was a 
tired and resigned look as if he didn’t 
care who won the game or how he 
played. He had a big nose and a wide 
mouth and I could see the small white 
scais around his ears and along his 
jaw. His hands were big and wide, 
and looking closely, I could tell that his 
fingers had been broken and were bent 
and gnarled like an old-time catcher’s: 
I watched this big man labor through 
infield practice and tap four balls in 
hitting drill, and I told myself that I 
had him whipped all around the board. 

We took the field and the umps called 
the batteries and the game started. |] 
played a deep short and on this fair 
grounds diamond, because the infield 
hadn’t been skinned back deep enough, 
I played a good eight feet on the grass. 
I was fast and could charge a ground 
ball in plenty of time, and besides, I 
could go either way and back for those 
short bloop Texas leaguers they’d been 
hitting in practice. The second baseman 
was another boy my age—nineteen—and 
we knew each other completely, or so 
we thought, and he was playing very 
deep too. We had a Lefty working for 
us and he toed the rubber and took the 
sign, and we got under way. 

Five minutes later I had learned the 
first of a great many lessons. Thase old 
men, in their slow and seemingly bun- 
gling way, had fooled us nicely. Their 
lead-off man tapped at an inside ball 
and it dribbled lazily toward me. I 
charged the ball, made a fast pickup, 
and burned a perfect peg to first. That 
old man beat my throw by two feet. He 
wasn't so slow. So I went back to deep 

(Continued on page 32) 
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MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


Do You Have Moneyitis?. 


Prepared under the direction of EDWARD B. BURR 


Director, 


StupEnTs: Need Money? Want Ready Cash? 


Want Money in the Bank, too? 
For answer, read below 


No, this isn’t a “want-ad” section. 
And we're not talking about finding a 
job for you, nor do we have a new idea 
for getting rich quick. 

But you can easily see that we're 
talking about something you're already 
familiar with—money. To be more ex- 
act, we're talking about an ailment a 
lot of people have—let’s call it “money- 
itis.” 

“Moneyitis” is one of the most wide- 
spread ailments in our country; it pays 
to know whether you have it or not. 

First, have you ever heard yourself 
say, “The only trouble with money is 
that I never seem to have enough”? Or 
have you ever had to cancel out on a big 
event—a football game, a dance, a xew 
tennis racket or a new coat—because you 
didn’t have the required cash? Have you 
ever had to ask Dad for an advance on 
your allowance or borrow money from 
a member of the family to buy some- 
thing you needed very badly? 

Answer “yes” to any of those ques- 
tions, and you've got “moneyitis.” 

“O.K.,” you say, “so I've got ‘money- 
itis.” What can I do about it? How can 
I put an end to all this worry about 
dollars? What do I have to do so that 
my money will do more? How can I get 
the things I want with the money I 
have?” 


Who’s the Boss? 


Don't let money manage you—for you 
can easily learn how to manage it. And 
once you're managing your money, 
you'll find life more enjoyable; you'll 
have more of the things you want. You'll 
put an end to the headache of the 
“money-manages-you” routine. And 
you'll be cured of “moneyitis.” 

Don’t think that managing money 
merely means becoming a slave to a 
budget. Forget the word budget, for 
what we're going to talk about is a 
sensible plan for handling money so 
that it will do more of the things you 
want it to do. 

The plan involves four steps. First, 
start with the money you normally have 
each week. Call this your income. Make 
a list of the items that make up your 
weekly income, including your part- 


Educational Division, 


Institute of Life Insurance 


time job, your allowance, fees for baby- 
sitting, chores around the house, mow- 
ing the neighbor’s lawn, etc. If some of 
your money comes to you at irregular 
intervals, like: every month, figure out 
how much of it applies to your normal 
weekly income. Now, on a separate 
sheet of paper, enter the first item in 
your plan, your TOTAL WEEKLY IN- 
COME. 

Now think back over the last week 
and make a rough list of the things 
you've spent your money for. It may 
be a good idea to'start right now keep- 
ing a list of your expenditures for the 
next several weeks. Write down every- 
thing, even the foolish things you buy. 

When you have a list you think is 
accurate, look it over carefully and con- 
sider each item thoughtfully. Notice 
how they seem to separate into groups? 
Look at the list again and you'll see that 
your expenditures seem to fall into at 
least three distinct groups. Let’s put a 
label on each: 


Group I: “Essentials.” Things for 
which you simply have to spend 
money. 

Group II: “Desirables.” Things you 
don’t absolutely need, but wouldn't 
like to do without. 

Group III: “Long Range Items.” 
Things you may need or want for 
which you must save over a period 
of several weeks or months. 


Perhaps you, like most people, find a 
fourth category which might be labeled 
“Unforgivables.” This category includes 
any item which is just plain wasteful. 
Mark the “unforgivables” carefully; 
your plan for money management is 
designed to eliminate them from your 
spending habits. 

To see what the next step is, let’s take 
a look at the spending plan of Bob 
Dixon, a boy who goes to high school. 
The plan he has worked out is shown in 
the box on this page. 

First, Bob figured his total weekly 
income at $5.00. Then he kept track of 
all his expenses for several weeks, re- 
viewed them carefully and assigned 
them to categories. After he recovered 
from the shock of seeing how much 
went for “unforgivables,” he set up the 


plan shown. 
There were certain things Bob had 


to plan for every week. These were his 
“essentials.” After subtracting this 
amount, Bob worked out his list of 
“desirables.” They are expenses he has 
arranged to meet every week, and in- 
clude his weekly dues for the boys’ 
club, 25¢; each week he plans for a 
day or an evening of fun. His list of 
past expenditures showed Bob he should 
devote 20 per cent of his income to this, 
entertainment, or $1.00 per week. The 
last “desirable” that cropped up often 
in Bob’s list of expenditures was an 
average of 20¢ a week for film; he hopes 
some day to have photography as a 
full-fledged hobby. 

It will take some time to save enough 
for the new camera Bob wants, though, 
so he is setting aside 85¢ each week for 
his “Long-Range Item.” This money 
goes right into the small bank Bob keeps 
on his desk; and when the bank is full, 
the total goes into the savings bank. 

So Bob’s plan leaves him 50¢ each 
week which isn’t allocated. That may 
not seem like a great deal, but Bob 
doesn’t even try to account for it. He 
calls this his “frivolities’” money and 
spends it for anything he feels like. 
Actually, most of the time it goes for 
something which is an “unforgivable.” 
But it can go anywhere Bob wants it to, 
because his really important spending 
is planned. 

How about you? Want to get more 
of the things you want? Then try Bob’s 
4-step plan. It'll work wonders and 
make you the master, not your money. 





Bob Dixon’s Spending Plan 


| INCOME (Each Week) 


Allowance $2.50 
Part-time job deliv- 
ering groceries. 2.50 


TOTAL INCOME $5.00 


ll. ESSENTIALS 


Bus fare to and 

from school $ .70 
School lunch 1.25 
Church contribution .25 


TOTAL ESSENTIALS $2.20 
(Balance) 


7 


lil. DESIRABLES 
Club dues $ .25 


Entertainment 
(movies, etc.) 
Film .20 


TOTAL DESIRABLES $1.45 


1.00 


(Balance) 


IV. LONG RANGE ITEM 


Camera Fund 
BALANCE (for 
FRIVOLITIES) 


$ 85 

















CHEMICAL BODY BUILDERS. Scientists now have a hopeful note for the under- 
nourished peoples of the world. By adding amino acids such as lysine to low- 
cost cereal foods, they believe it is possible to give them the same protein 
nutritional values as those found naturally in meat, milk and eggs. Du Pont 
is now carrying out extensive research on best ways to produce and use 
lysine. The two rats on the right, zbove, weigh more than the other three 
because their bread was fortified with lysine. 


SPONGE PUZZLE. Have you ever won- 
dered how they put the holes in cel- 
lulose sponges? Du Pont introduced 
these sponges to America and had 
the answer back in 1936. A chemical 
salt is included in the vegetable fiber- 
viscose mix. When the sponge has 
“set,” the salt crystals of varying 
sizes are dissolved leaving the holes. 


INDUSTRY'S SHARPEST nose is an 
electronic detector that is sensitive 
to the fluorine and chlorine atoms 
found in Du Pont’s‘‘Freon-12”’ fluori- 
nated hydrocarbon gas. Procedure is 
to put a little ‘“‘Freon-12” into foot- 
balls, tanks, tubing or pressure sys- 
tems to be checked. The tiniest leak 
shows up on the dials immediately. 


FH 


ASK THE WEATHERMAN. “What will 
the weather be like day after tomor- 
row?” “‘Weatherwise, is this a good 
site for a plant?” Ten Du Pont mete- 
orologists keep busy answering ques- 
tions like this. The instrument shown 
here measures and records wind di- 
rection and velocity. 











Questions students 
ask Du Pont 


How can I prepare myself for a 
scientific career? 
—K. L. D., Connecticut 


To become a chemist or engineer, 
you will, of course, need a college 
education. In high school, take all 
the mathematics and science you 
can. Your language choice might 
well be German. Select your col- 
lege as early as possible. Then see 
that your program includes all the 
courses specified in its entrance 
requirements. 


Is scientific progress slowing 
down? 


—J. D.S., Maine 


There have been more scientific 
developments in the past 40 years 
than in all the centuries before. 
Scientists and engineers now get 
great encouragement, have better 
tools to work with. There is no 
limit to the possibilities for young 
people who enter the field. 


Send your question about career op- 
portunities to Science in Action, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), 2521 Nemours Bidg., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


Watch “Cavalcade of America,” on Television 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. . « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 














A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. NATIONAL DEBT 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


a. The present national debt is 
about 
1. $100,000,000 
2. $200,000,000 
3. $275,000,000,000 
4. $2,750,000,000 
. The national debt is owed chief- 
ly to 
1. foreign investors in Ameri- 
can bonds 
2. Federal Government agen- 
cies 
3. savings banks 
4. individual American citizens 
and commercial banks 
». Of each dollar collected from 
taxpayers, the amount to be 
spent as interest on the national 
debt is about 
1 8¢ 3. 59¢ 
2. 17¢ 4. 95« 
. The present Secretary of the 
Treasury is 
1. Alexander Hamilton 
2. Albert Gallatin 
3. John W. Snyder 
4. George M. Humphrey 
», Since the 1930's the size of the 
national debt has 
1. decreased 
2. increased greatly 
3. increased slightly 
4. remained about the same 
All of the following are reasons 
for the large national debt, ex- 
cept 
1. unwillingness of Congress 
during the past ten years to 
debate the debt limit 
cost of our national defense 
aid to our allies 
. pressure put upon Congress 
to lower tax rates 


ll. IRAN 

_ On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions write the correct 
answer. 


1. In what Iranian product 
do the British have a large financial 
investment? 


_2. What is the title which 
the Iranian : holds? 


; 3. What name do geog- 
raphers give to the part of the world 
in which Iran is located? 


Iranian Prime Minister who was re- 
placed by General Zahedi? 


5. Which country bounds 
Iran on the north? 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 

__l. There are 2,204.6 pounds in a 

metric ton. 

__£. During the period cevered by 

the graph, world production of 

steel was greatest in 1951. 

3. Steel production of the U. S. 
was greater than that of the rest 
of the world combined in each 
year covered by the graph. 

. The source of the information 
contained in the graph is the 
United Nations. 

. Steel production of the U. S. 
was greater in 1946 than in 
1952. 

. Total world steel production in 
1952 was 175,200,000 tons. 

. Steel production of the U. S. 
was 84,500,000 metric tons in 
1952. 

. Steel production of all other 
countries was greater than that 
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_4. What is the name of the 


of the U. S. by more than 10 
million metric tons in 1952. 
__9. World steel production increased 
steadily in the period 1946-1952. 
__10. The increase in steel produc- 
tion in the U. S., 1949-1952, 
was caused by the demands 
made by the Korean War. 


IV. KOREA 
On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place an “F” 
if it is an argument for permitting 
U. S. troops in Korea to volunteer for 
rehabilitation work in that country, 
and an “A” if it is an argument 
against it. 
1. Constructive activity will help 
to raise troop morale. 
The world would witness an 
example of positive action by 
American soldiers. 
3. The present truce is uncertain. 
. There are plenty of civilians and 
Koreans to carry on such work. 
. Tired, battle-worn soldiers will 
resent such a program. 
. G. I’s would gain an oppor- 
tunity to use their civilian skills. 


V. MOROCCO 

On the line to the left of each of 
the terms in Column A, write the 
number preceding the phrase in Col- 
ume B which best explains it. 


Column A 
__e. Lyautey 
__f. El Glaoui 
__g. Istiqlal 
__h. Pasha 


Column B 
City in North Africa 
Rulers in towns who behave like 
feudal lords 
Descendant of the prophet Mo- 
hammed 
Commander of American strategic 
forces in Morocco 
Famous French Resident-Gen- 
eral in Morocco until 1926 
. War-like tribesmen who inhabit 

the south of Morocco 
Leader of Morocco’s Communist 
party 
Independence party in Morocco 
Adviser to the Sultan 

10. Strongly .pro-French Moroccan 
leader 


a } 


__a. Vizier 
__b. Sultan 
__c. Berbers 
__d. Tangier 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Istiglal (is.tik.lal’)—Nationalistic po- 
litical party in French Morocco. 

Lyautey (lyé.ta’), Louis Hubert 
(ii.bar’) Gonzalve (gén.zalv’)—French 
soldier, marshal of France. Born 1854, 
died 1984. 

vizier (vi.zér’)—High executive officer 
of various Mohammedan countries. 

ha (pa.shi’)—Title given to civic 
officers in some Moslem countries. 
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up-to-the-minute refrigerator 


ROBABLY—like other students in these exciting 

days of scientific “miracles” — you are often 
puzzled as to why you should have to bother learn- 
ing experiments that took place centuries ago. 
Yet today’s most modern aids to comfort and con- 
venience —a Frigidaire home refrigerator, for 
instance — owe their existence to just such basic 
discoveries. 


ND, as our General Motors engineers would 
quickly tell you—you hz ve to know the old basic 
principles to understand how to make them work. 


Two hundred years ago, Joseph Black and James 
Watt—as your textbook tells you—found out with 
the aid of a tea kettle that as a liquid changes into 
gas it absorbs great amounts of heat without 
getting any hotter. 


Today our GM engineers employ this old Black-' 
Watt theory of latent keat to make your mother’s 
Frigidaire refrigerator or food freezer keep foods 
store-fresh, sanitary and appetizing. 

For as GM-developed Freon—a refrigerant with an 
extremely low boiling point—changes from liquid 
into gas, it absorbs the heat from food placed in 
the cooling compartment. Then, thanks to another 
“old-time” discovery, the Freon is made to change 
back into liquid so it can keep repeating its heat- 
absorbing job. 

All of which points up the need for you—like our 
GM engineers—to learn these “old-time” theories, 
perform these “ancient” experiments carefully. 


They were the first steps in the development of 
today’s scientific wonders. They can he your first 
steps to a fine career in the field of engineering. 


And GM-like all industry—is always on the lookout 
for well-trained engineers and scientists. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“More and Better Things for More People’’ 


7 Your Key to Greater Value— The Key to a General Motors Car 


CADILLAC 
* GMC TRUCK & COACH 
AC SPARK PLUGS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK - 
BODY BY FISHER FRIGIDAIRE 


GM DIESEL + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR, on the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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Press Association phote 


A Look into the Crystal (Foot)Ball 


HILE other people were swatting 

golf balls, razzing umpires, or 
splashing around in pools, we spent 
most of August sweating over a hot 
pigskin. 

Looking for a nice, violent way to 
go crazy? Try football experting—in 
the middle of August! Imagine having 
to rate hundreds of teams and _ thou- 
sands of players even before the start 
of practice! 

But enough of this crying into our 
root beer. Let’s get down to brass 
crystal balls. After studying all the 
dope sheets, we rate the top ten as 
follows: 

1. Oklahoma. 
2. Notre Dame. 

3. U.C.L.A. 

. Georgia Tech. 
. Michigan State. 
L Wue ek. 

. Ohio State. 

3. Florida. 

9. Rice. 

10. Pittsburgh. 

Oklahoma: The Sooners ‘have lost 
such All-American talent as Billy Ves- 
sels, Tom Catlin, and Buck McPhail. 
But they still have the fluid drive that 
has powered them into the top ten for 
the past five years. Buddy Leake, a 
6-foot, 190-pounder, fits snugly in the 
quarterback seat, while J. D. Roberts, 
an ornery guard, is the hub of the line. 

Notre Dame: When Coach Frank 
Leahy sobs, “We'll be lucky to get a 
first down all season,” you can bet 
your socks that the Fighting Irish are 
“loaded.” Johnny Lattner, who was 
everybody's All-American back last 
year, is the original one-man gang. He’s 
simply murder on all phases of offense 


and defense. That Notre Dame-Okla- 
homa game on September 26 ought to 
be a dream. 

U.C.L.A.: One way or another, it 
looks like the Rose Bowl for the Uclans. 
They appear No. 1 on the Pacific Coast. 
But even if defending champ U.S.C. 
should edge ’em out, they'll still get 
the Bowl bid because no team can 
play for the roses two years in a row. 
(We almost said, “two years in a rose.” ) 
Triple-threat Paul Cameron is the big 
gun in the Uclan attack. 

Georgia Tech: Bobby Dodd isn't 
moaning. Every member of his great 
1952 backfield, headed by All-Ameri- 
can Leon Hardeman, is back. Andthis 
quartet helped produce a perfect slate 
last year, as the Ramblin’ Wrecks 
rambled to the Southern Conference 
crown and a Sugar Bowl victory over 
Mississippi. Better look out for a soph 
guard named Frank Brooks. 

Michigan State: The longest winning 
streak in major college football, 24 
games, is owned by the Spartans and 
there’s no hint yet that it’s ripe for the 
snapping. Coach Biggie Munn’s pride 
and joy are iron linemen Jim Neal, Don 
Dohoney, and Bob Breniff. And star 
backs like Tom Yewcic, Leroy Bolden, 
and Bill Wells also fill the Biggie bank. 

U.S.C.: We like the report on Jim 
Decker, a soph halfback who can gal- 


.lop the 100 in 9.6 seconds. He looms 


large in the Trojan offensive plaas. 
Ohio State: Johnny Burton’s passes 
and 225-pound George Jacoby’s tack- 
ling and blocking should furnish the 
key to the Buckeyes’ 1953 dreams. 
Coach Woody Hayes’ bruisers didn’t 
figure to do much last year, but they 
surprised by nearly making off with the 


Big Ten crown. This year, with 25 let- 
termen returning, ‘they expect to make 
Hayes while the sun shines. 

Florida: Though the Gators have 
never been known as football aristocrats, 
our spy below the Mason-Dixon line 
claims they're now ready to crash the 
inner circle. Coach Bob Woodruff's 
secret weapon is a 227-pound fullback, 
Rick Casares. 

Rice: In tackle Dick Chapman, the 
Owls boast a real skyscraper. He’s 6-6, 
225 pounds, and swift. The Owls were 
late starters last fall, but this year they 
promise to get away winging and not 
stop hooting until they've hooked the 
Southwest Conference crown. 

Pittsburgh: While few may agree 
with our lofty regard for the Panthers, 
we don’t care. Call this our dark horse 
pick. Anyway, Pitt’s on the way up and 
we're rooting for them. 

So much for the team ratings. Now 
for a crystal ball glimpse of the 1953 
All-American team. Here’s the way we 
think it will line up: 

Left end—Carlton Massey, Texas 

Left tackle—Dick Chapman, Rice 

Left guard—Steve Eisenhauer, Nav) 

Center—Dick O’Shaughness, Michi 
gan 

Right guard—Norm Manoogian, Sta 
ford 

Right 
State 

Right end—Steve Meilinger, Kentyck\ 

Quarterback—Tom Yewcic, Michigan 
State 

Left halfback—John. Lattner, Not: 
Dame 

Right halfback—Paul Giel, Minn 
sota 

Fullback—Homer Smith, Princeton 


tackle—John Witte, Oregon 
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HREE cheers for you! And we mean 

it. “WHICH HIGH SCHOOL SUB- 
JECT DO YOU THINK WILL BE OF 
THE GREATEST’ VALUE TO YOU 
AFTER YOU LEAVE SCHOOL—AND 
WHY?” we asked you in May. And you 
responded by sending us an exceptional 
batch of letters. Your reasons for 
choosing “most valuable” subjects were 
sometimes general and sometimes vo- 
ectional, sometimes idealistic and often 
practical; but whatever else they some- 
times were, they were always good 
reasons. 

Collectively speaking, English was 
far and away the school subject you 
mentioned most often as “most valu- 
able’”—for purposes both public and 
private. Then, in the following order, 
came: commercial courses — by prac- 
tical- minded office-bound students; 
science courses—by many of you be- 
cause you’re aware that “science is 
more important than ever in these 
modern times,” but also by those of 
you who have medical and lab careers 
in mind; math—“for clear and logical 
thinking” 2s well as the practical value 
of “knowing how to budget”; home 
economics—said conscientious future 
housewives and homemakers; industrial 
arts—from boys who look forward to 
a future in carpentry or another “cre- 
ating with my hands” vocation; and 


I believe that, since I'll always speak, 
read, and write English, it is essential 
that I know the fundamentals of Eng- 
lish. . . . Literature is especially import- 
ant because sometimes you can learn 
a greater appreciation of life every- 
where from books than from the places 
and people you actually know. 


Marilyn Lieberman 
Winona (Minn.) H. S. 


Sociology gets my vote. It teaches 
you why people act as they do, and 
thus you learn to tolerate others, and 
to help them. You realize you aren’t the 
only person on earth, and you learn 
to respect the ideas and feelings of 
others. 


Robert Horn 
Kokomo (iInd.) H. S. 


Contrary to popular opinion, I'd 
like to nominate Latin as being the 
subject having the greatest all-around 
value. Many English words have Latin 
stems, and Latin is valuable for the 
study of any of the Romance languages. 
In this letter, there are 59 words de- 
rived from Latin, words that we use 
every day. . . . Latin is impé6rtant in 


(surprise!) Latin—both from would-be 
medical students, and for appreciating- 
the-value-of-the-classics reasons. 

Also, but not so often, you mentioned 
these courses (including many “spe- 
cial” subjects obviously offerable only 
in the larger, or special-field schools) : 
public speaking, social living (eti- 
quette, manners, etc.), journalism 
(coupled with practical experience on 
the school paper staff), home nursing, 
art (both practical art and art history), 
music, agriculture and forestry, so- 
ciology, and even a course in safe 
driving. 

Here are excerpts from some of your 
letters, letters “typical” only in their 
individuality, thoughtfulness, and sin- 
cerity: 


science, law, literature, history, and 
even math. 
Bill Ghrist 
Mars (Pa.) H. S$. 


It depends on you which high school 
subject will be most valuable. I think 
typing, shorthand, and bookkeeping 
will be for me because I plan to be a 
secretary, but let your goals for the 
future speak for themselves. 

Charlotte Reaves 


Barrett Jr. H. S. 
Columbus, Ohio 


I like “farm shop” because we study 
the soil’s structure, and what’s in it 
that makes things grow. I want to 
learn a great deal more about soil be- 
cause everything we have is connected 
with the soil in some way. 


Dick Harris 
Cheney (Wash.) H. S. 


Home nursing taught me how to deal 
with all kinds of first-aid emergencies. 
I think this is very important, whether 
or not I go into nursing. 


Faith Bradshaw 
Topeka (Kans.) H. $. 


The subject I like best is art. There 
fs art in just about everything I know, 
and I have learned to look more closely 
at things in nature to observe the 
beauty of them. Art will be very useful 
to me, too, because when I own my 
own home I will be able to design 
everything I want. I'll know what colors 
to use, and what modern furniture will 
fit my needs. Art is also a wonderful 
hobby, just for creative relaxation. 


Sonja October Roseberry 
Lynwood (Calif.) H. S. 


I will remember English best after 
high school. . . . Literature helps me 
to use my imagination. It also gives me 
an opportunity to distinguish better 
writing from poorer writing. Many 
people prefer comic books. I used to, 
but since I’ve studied literature I prefer 
interesting books. 

Shirley McKee 
Northwestern H. S. 
Maple, Wis. 


Industrial arts, I believe, will be my 
most helpful subject. I plan on being 
a carpenter and an electrician, and I 
have always liked to work with wood. 


Don Butler 
Jefferson (lowa) H. S. 


Typing and Latin will be most use- 
ful to me. Typing is necessary to get a 
job. I'll need to know Latin to study 
medicine. If I can’t afford to go to 
medical school, I hope to teach Latin. 


Carmella V. Cobern 
Spingarn H. S. 
Washington, D. C. 


Printing and journalism are, to me, 
most important. These courses, and my 
work on our school paper, have pre- 
pared me quite well for college jour- 
nalism. . . . Also, this work has brought 
me into contact with advertising, which 
might be my second-choice occupation, 
should I fail in the field of writing 
when I get out into stiffer competition. 


Everett Daves 
Topeka (Kans.) H. S. 


If you know English, arithmetic, and 
how to keep friends, your life will be 
a good life. 


Judy Mills 
J. L. Long Jr. H. $. 
Dallas, Texas 


Science and French should be most 
valuable to me. I want to be a scientist. 
And, for anyone interested in science, 
foreign languages are very useful, for 
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many scientific works have never been 
translated into English. P|} 


Barbara Ruth Lamont 
West Springfield (Mass.) Jr. H. S. 


Bookkeeping is very useful because J 
good bookkeepers are in demand. And | @ 

a housewife will run her home smooth- al 

ly only if she has a well-planned budg- 


7" meionii nial You get more energy from oatmeal 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S$. . 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 





Although I certainly use English 
more than I do geometry, the training 
I got in thinking in geometry will be 
of great value in everything I do, in- 
cluding English. . . . Geometry also 
taught me to see a thing through, and 
to be more patient when I can’t “get” 
something. 


Solveig Lokensgard 
Winona (Minn.) H. S. 


Public speaking teaches you to talk 
intelligently to others. It develops your 
poise, self-confidence, and self-restraint. 


Jeanne Dunn 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


There are two subjects with which 
I must be deeply concerned. The most 
important is English. My occupation 
will have much to do with meeting the 
public. Now I know many people have 
to meet the public at one time or an- 
other. But in my case I will have to 
know how to smooth things over with 
them, because I will be dealing with 
them at the time of their greatest sor- 
row, death. Being a funeral director 
is not the easiest thing to be. Sometimes 
getting mixed up can lose you a cus- 
tomer. 

Next important is chemistry, because 
I'll have to know something of chem- 
ical processes because of embalming. 

try Duncan 
Homer (Cali) H. 5. How to Score 
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be sure to mail your letter by October 
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Flashing Spikes 


(Continued from page 23) 


short again, and the second hitter did 
the same thing and they had men on* 
first and second; and that was when I 
slowly realized that they were playing 
me for a sucker. Those men could lay 
a ball where they wanted it, off pitch- 
ing like Lefty’s who was hot stuff in 
our neck of the woods but just another 
busher to them. And then the other 
shortstop came up, slouched back from 
the plate, and I edged up and told my- 
self. “Let him lay a slow one at me.” 


Lefty took the sign for his hook and 
in all honesty, he did have a good 
curve that broke fast and cut down- 
ward with a nasty spin. This big grey- 
haired man didn’t swing until I thought 
the ball was in the catcher’s mitt; and 
then he seemed to explode that black 
bat and the ball was a streaking bullet 
going over second, going on a line be- 
tween our right and center fielders. I 
backed up second and the long peg 
came in to Tommy, but this big man 
had rounded second and beat the short 
peg to third with a beautiful inside- 
hook slide that showed me a quick, 
dust-filled picture of him going in, 
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legs perfect, and suddenly standing on 
his feet, all slouched over, dusting his 
pants with those big hands and staring 
with sleepy, half-closed eyes at our 
third baseman who had missed him 
three feet with the tag. 

We keld him on third. The next two 
hitters flied out to short center and the 
third out was a topped grounder to 
Lefty. I tossed my glove back on the 
grass and met him coming out from 
third. He gave me a level, unsmiling 
look and spoke in a soft voice that 
had no feeling or lift to it; it was just 
a voice but somehow I remembered 
every word. He said, “Kinda slow in- 
field, son,” and went around me and 
picked up his old, dried out, ragged 
glove. 

I played through three innings be 
fore I knew what he meant; and if he 
hadn't spoken to me again when we 
came te bat in the fourth, I would not 
have caught on. They seemed to fold 
up after scoring two in the first and 
from then on hit fly balls and ground 
balls and we got them out. But we 
didn’t score; and in the fourth I played 
up close and threw out two of them on 
those dinky ground balls. But the third 
man came up and swung his bat in a 
long end hold and I edged toward sec- 
ond because I figured he’d swing late. 
Lefty took the signal for his fast ball 
and the big man, coaching third, called 
in that expressionless voice, “All right, 
Doc,” and as Lefty delivered, the hit- 
ter shortened his hold and chopped the 
bali. to my right, between me and our 
third sacker, where I should have been 
if I hadn't tried second guessing. The 
next mam flied out and as he passed 
me, the big man said softly, “Your 
catcher crossed you up, son,” and went 
on by with that sad, old look. 

Then I understood. He was trying to 
help me play the game. He had stolen 
our catcher’s signals and was giving 
voice relay signals to the hitters, and 
the hitter had taken the signal, watched 
me shift, and crossed me up. Then I 
began to understand that this big, quiet 
man knéw more baseball than I would 
ever learn and I was a fool if I didn’t 
listen to him. 

I knew they were playing with us, 
making it a close game for the benefit 
of the fans, just as the Monarchs and 
Globe Trotters and the other fast-trav- 
eling teams played when they came 
through our county, so that we would 
invite them back the following year. I 
caught a slow curve on the outside 
corner in our half of the fourth and 
stretched it to a double when the ball 
bounced in a gopher hole on the right 
field line and their fielder juggled it 
momentarily. I made my slide and 
stood up, slapping dust, and grinned at 
the big man. 

“IT caught that one,” I said. 





“Good hit,” he said evenly. “How'd 
you guess it?” 

“He wiggled his glove,” I said. “I 
watched him three innings. He does 
it when he throws that-slow hook.” 

“Good eyes,” he said, moving back 
to position. 

I felt pretty cocky and took my lead 
and the pitcher-turned, off the rubber, 
and grinned at me; and then the big 
man moved with deceptive speed, cut- 
ting in behind me, took the underhand 
flip from their second baseman and 
tagged me out by five feet. 

“Watch the ball,” he said tonelessly. 
“Don’t start no jaw-act when you're 
feeling so good.” 

I walked off the field without an- 
swering. My pride was hurt. I had 
been a sucker for the oldest gag in the 
game, the old hidden ball trick. He 
talked to me and I forgot the ball, and 
their second sacker held it until I had 
my lead, all fat and dumb and happy, 
and then they lowered the boom. I was 
a prime hick from Podunk. When I 
reached the third base sideline and tried 
to ignore the scorching yells from my 
hometown fans, I turned and looked at 
him. He was crouched so easily at short, 
not smiling, and I thought that any man 
who knew baseball as he did was wast- 
ing his time in the bush leagues. 

The game went along smoothly and 
they gave the fans double their money’s 
worth. We scored in the sixth on a 
single, a sacrifice, and another single 
by Lefty, our pitcher. By that time I 
had got his name from our scorebook— 
Bjorland—and was over my anger at be- 
ing caught off second. Each time we 
traded positions he had something to 
offer me, always sober-faced, even- 
voiced, and as the game went on there 
seemed to be something else on his face, 
a kind of fear of some old memory that 
threatened to bother him. 

We came in to hit in the last of the 
seventh, and while we wiped sweaty 
faces and sucked lemons and drank 
from” our water bucket, and the fans 
talked in a loud hum all around us, I 
saw one of the old-time baseball fans 
in the county come running on his short 
legs. He ducked through the crowd and 
under the fence and stood beside our 
manager, talking a blue streak, waving 
his short arms and glaring out at Bjor- 
land, his face red and sweating with 
righteous anger. I walked over, won- 
dering what had got his goat, and 
heard his words tumbling out: 

“—didn’t know till I went over and 
saw their lineup. Then I had to watch 
him for three innings. Sam, that’s the 
Dane Bjorland of the old Black Socks. 
I tell you, that’s him.” 

Then I knew. Every boy who played 
and loved baseball knew the Black 
Socks, knew how they threw the World 
Series a long time ago and almost 
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ruined baseball, and were kicked out 
of organized ball forever. I had first 
read about them when I was a ten-year- 
old kid playing midget ball, and I knew 
their names by heart; and here, like an 
old ghost from the forgotten past, play- 
ing out his string on a dusty, bumpy 
small town diamond was one of those 
great men, a man who led his league 
in fielding and hitting, a man who 
threw away a magnificent career for a 
few dollars he never received. I turfied 
and stared at Dane Bjorland, and every 
man on the team heard the words pass- 
ing along the fence and turned, mouth 
open, to see a ghost walk. 


I thought, “And he has the guts to 
tell me how to play.” 

I was young then, younger than I 
knew, and I had yet to read my Ameri- 
can history and temper it with the hid- 
den wisdom of the truth. But I was 
young, and I burned up. And I stared 
at him. 


Aone the fence line the mumurs 
began and then someone yelled, “Start 
riding them. We can lick this bunch 
of has-beens.” Then the same voice 
rolled into a harsh shout: 

“Where’s your black socks, Bjorland!” 
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That was the beginning. I watched 
him when the yelling started because 
there was a difference between these 
shouts and the ordinary razzing you 
hear at any ball game. This had an 
ugly, deep, angry tone; and he knew it. 
He had to; but he didn’t turn that big 
head or make a move. He just settled 
back and waited for play to start. 

Their manager came around the 
catcher and stood beside ours and I 
heard him say, “Took you longer to 
recognize him than I expected, Mr. 
Ronson.” 

Sam said, “He’s not supposed to play 
baseball.” 

“Organized ball,” their manager said, 
speaking as if he had an old and well- 
used speech to give. “Not bush league.” 

“All right,” Sam said harshly. “But 
you get this, buddy. I’ve got a bunch 
of fine boys on my ball team and I 
don’t want him talking to em, you hear, 
or even coming close to em.” 

“I understand,” their manager said. 
“I just wanted to get it settled now.” 

“Yeah,” Sam said nastily. “We've got 
three innings left, mister. Maybe we 
ain’t got it settled.” 

Their manager looked at Sam for a 


. moment, and. then went away. 


Someone behind the wire yelled, 
“That’s the way to tell ’em, Sam. We'll 
fix him.” 

We didn’t get a man on in the'sev- 
enth, and when I ran out and passed 
him, he looked at me and didn’t speak. 
But I was young and righteous, and I 
knew what was right and wrong. I said, 
“Thanks for the advice, Bjorland.” 

He said, “That’s all right, son.” 

“Yeah, thanks,” I said. “I'll be sure 
I don’t follow it . . . your way.” 

He turned and stared at me, and I 
saw that old pained look touch and 
grey his face and for a moment I felt 
very small and then someone yelled, 
“Don’t take nothing from him, Bill!” 

I was our state’s intercollegiate 
heavyweight champion, too. And I knew 
it; how I knew it then. I guess he un- 
derstood, for he looked at me and then 
turned and: went across the field to the 
third base coaching box. I threw my 
practice pegs and all the time I could 
hear them giving him unadulterated 
fury from that fence, a few short feet 
back of the coaching box. I knew that 
it tool courage to stand out there and 
take it, when he could go to the dugout; 
but he ignored them. 

Our second baseman took the peg 
and tossed it to me, and we ran up to 
the pitcher’s mound for our pep talk. 

Our second baseman said, “We'll get 
that baby, Bill. What’s he trying to tell 
your” 

“Nothing,” I said, “now.” 

They scored another run in the 
eighth and led us three to one. We 
didn’t score in our half, and they failed 














in the ninth, and we came in to do or 
die; and when we passed each other 
between innings he didn’t speak. But 
he looked at me. That same even, grey 
look, It made me boil over. I was the 
first hitter in the ninth and the fans 
were yelling for a rally. 

I went up there to hit or else, and 
they dusted me off. I hit the dirt and 
got up, moving for their pitcher, and 
then I knew that was childish because 
I had asked for it, showing my eager- 
ness to hit so boldly. I stepped into 
the box and tried to calm my nerves. I 
could see him at short, waiting for the 
pitch, big, quiet and ready. I took a 
strike and a ball, and then I knew what 
I was going to do. I hit the next pitch 
on the nose, a long liner into right- 
center, and took off. 

I rounded first and saw their center 
fielder just getting the ball, and I dug 
for second. He was waiting for the 
throw, straddling the bag and giving 
me plenty of room for my slide. The 
peg was coming it and I saw him 
there, cool and capable, and I went 
into him with my spikes high, aiming 
straight for his legs. I felt the spikes 
hit his stockings and then flesh, and I 
made my grab for the bag and caught 
it as I drove him off his feet on his side 
in the dust. The ball hit his glove and 
bounced off, and I was safe. 

I jumped up and waited for him. I 
was ready for anything and I could 
hear the crowd roar and I knew they 
were all with me; it was a strange, furi- 
ous feeling. 


H: rolled over and sat in the dust, 
and I saw the blood come out en his 
torn stockings and run down the out- 
side. He looked up at the base umpire 
and said, “Time,” in that even voice. 

Their pitcher came over and their 
infield gathered around him, and he 
said, “Get the kit.” 

One of them waved at the dugout 
and their manager ran out with a big 
first-aid kit. He rolled down his stock- 
ings and the inner sweat socks, and I 
looked at his legs and saw the criss- 
crossed, thickly laid scars and welts 
and bumps from a thousand spikes bit 
ing into his‘ legs over the years; and 
then I was sick in my stomach. 

He sat there in the hot dust and 
poured the disinfectant on his legs and 
cleaned them, and wrapped the clean 
white bandages on them; and got to his 
feet. Their manager said softly, “Okay, 
Dane?” 

“Okay,” he said. “Okay.” 


Their manager said, “Not so bad this | 


time,” and went back to the dugout. 

I had to turn then, for play was 
starting. I saw him walk straight but 
with great pain to his position and 


(Continued on page 37) 
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DROPPED ANOTHER ONE. 
WERE TIED! —— 
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GET THIS NEW BOOKLET...IT’S FREE! 


Have fun with more shooting games and 
contests. Colorful new cartoon booklet tells 
you how. And it's free! Also shows how to 
build a range, best shooting positions, etc. 
Just write and ask for 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Dept. SS-9, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 








‘How to Shoot.” 









Remington Modef 
513T bolt action far- 


sling strap, peep 
sights and other fea- 





tures for match competition on the range. Shoot 
Remington 22's with exclusive Kieanbore* non-  — 


corrosive priming for finest accuracy. 


_ “Tf It’s Remington—It’s Right! 2 


Remington 









| 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 















WHY DOES MY SKIN 
HAVE TO BE 


SUCH A MESS? 


?. Morning: Apply Noxzema; 
then wring out a cloth in warm 
water and wash your face as if 
using soap. How fresh your skin 
looks after you ‘cream-wash’! No 
dry or drawn feeling! 

2. Evening: ‘Cream-wash’ again; 
then apply Noxzema to help your 
skin look smoother. Always pat 
a bit extra over any externally- 
caused blemishes to help heal 
ben owed 


ma today— 
40¢,00 roe a nd $1. .00 shee tax. 
At drug, cosmetic counters. 














EVERY GIRL wants to have a clear, 
fresh complexion. Every boy wants the 
physical stamina to make the team in 
his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
change in your health habits can make 
a big difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Ceatiin Box 


Q. I like only white bread. Am I 
hurting my health by not eating whole 
wheat or rye bread? 


A. If you eat enriched white bread, 
you'll be getting about the same food 
values as you would from breads made 
from the whole grains. But why not add 
variety to your meals by learning to like 
other types of bread besides white? 


Q. Does brushing the teeth with 
baking soda help make them whiter? 


A. Except for the fact that it’s cheap- 
er, baking soda has no advantage over 
any good toothpaste or powder as a 
cleansing agent for the teeth. It will not 
help to whiten them. As a matter of 
fact, no dentifrice will really whiten the 
teeth unless it contains a strong and 
possibly dangerous bleach. 


Q. Please explain the difference in 
food value between butter and mar- 
garine. 


A. Butter consists chiefly of the fat of 
milk. Margarine is prepared by combin- 
ing vegetable fats with some skim milk 
for flavor. Margarine with Vitamin A 
added has just the same food values as 
butter. It can be used exactly as butter 
is—on bread and vegetables and for 
cooking and baking. Because margarine 
costs much less than butter, it can make 
a considerable difference in the food 
budget of a large family. Some people 
say butter tastes much better; others say 
they can’t tell the difference. 


i ee 
Better Breakfasts, Better Grades. . . . 


Eating a good breakfast may actually 
help you get better marks in class. You 


do your best work in the morning when 
you start the day with a substantial 
meal. Your reactions are faster; you can 
think and act more quickly. So if it’s 
A’s you're after, forget those hasty snacks 
you've been grabbing on the run. Even 
though minutes matter in the morning, 
take time to eat a nourishing basic 
breakfast—fruit, cereal, bread and but- 
ter, and milk. Consider that the mini- 
mum and add other foods like eggs, 
bacon, or ham to suit your taste. Try 
eating a real breakfast every day for 
a week. You'll be so delighted at how 
good you feel you'll wonder how you 
ever managed to get along without it! 


Toe-nail Tip. . . . When you cut the 
nails on your toes, cut straight across. 
Do not “shape” them as you do your 
fingernails, because cutting out the cor- 
ners of the nails may produce painful 
ingrown toenails. Be careful not to cut 
the nails too short, either; nails should 
reach just to the tips of the toes. 


Alas, Alack! ... A lack of Vitamin 
C is what we're talking about. It seems 
that both junior and senior high school 
students rate C-minus when it comes to 
this all-important vitamin. In a study of 
teen-agers, only half the boys and slight- 
ly more than half the girls examined 
received all the Vitamin C they needed. 
It’s so easy to get your day’s require- 
ment of the vitamin. A big tall glass of 
orange juice will do the trick. Drink it 
at breakfast; between meals, too. Other 
popular foods rich in Vitamin C are 
tomato juice, grapefruit, strawberries, 
melons, green peppers, and green leafy 
vegetables. 

e o - 


Cook’s Corner. . . . Next time it’s youn 
turn to prepare a dessert, wow you 
audience with this easy and delicious 
Frozen Fruit Ice Cream Shortcake. 
You'll need a box of frozen fruit—straw 
berries, raspberries, or peaches—vanilla 
ice cream, and a package of sponge cake 
shells. (Use plain cake if you can’t get 
the shells.) Thaw the fruit according to 
directions on the package. Put a scoop 
of ice cream into each cake shell and 
spoon some of the fruit and juice ove: 
it. Looks glorious, tastes wonderful, and 
gives you a terrific reputation for serv- 
ing good food! 





Flashing Spikes 


(Continued from page 35) 


turn, crouching down. The blood came 
through the bandages and caked fresh 
on his socks; and I looked at it and 
then at his face and understood a great 
deal. The crowd was roaring, enjoying 
every bit of it, and I wondered how 
many times he had gone through this 
some inevitable sequence: Starting a 
game and being recognized and then 
waiting for the spikes at second base 

. and never backing up. 

I looked at him and said, “Mr. Bjor- 
land, I’m sorry.” 

He looked at me and I saw some- 
thing flicker behind those grey eyes, 
something warm and real. He said, 
“Why, son?” 

“T—” I said. “I don’t know, Mr. Bjor- 
land. But I am.” 

“Forget it, son,” 
“Some things never get paid for.” 

Then we started play and our second 
baseman singled to center and I had no 
time to tell him. I came home standing 
up and the crowd roared at me and I 
sat in the dugout and felt miserable. 

Then that little red-faced fan who 
found him out came over and patted 
me on the back and said, “That’s show- 
ing him how we feel, Bill. Just wait till 
the game’s over. We'll show that crook 
how we like guys like him.” 

I looked at him and then I didn’t 
dare talk. I got up and went to the 
water bucket, and watched the game. 

Their pitcher walked two men and 
the bases were full, with no one down, 
one run to tie and two to win. Our next 
hitter Hied out to first base. I turned 
and watched Bjorland, and he moved 
to his left a little and spoke to his 
pitcher in that soft, low voice. I could 
see the blood on his stockings, bright 
and red, and I wondered how he could 
stand up. Then their pitcher delivered 
and our hitter, the catcher, laid plenty 
of wood on the ball. 


I. was a white streak past their 
pitcher, heading for center field, a sure 
hit, and the ball game. But he was 
there, waiting all the time. He made a 
long dive and the ball hit and stuck in 
that ragged glove, and he rolled over 
and trotted two steps and doubled our 
man off second. The game was over, 
ended by the finest kind of baseball. 

I have always been proud of that 
afternoon, at least that part of it. I ran 
across the infield to him and stood be- 
side him, and he watched me quietly. 
I put my hand on his shoulder and 
grabbed his free hand and shook it. I 
said, “That was a beautiful play, Mr. 
Bjorland. I wish you could tell me more 
about playing short.” 


They had started across the infield, 
all of them, and I turned sideways and 
looked at them; and I think my face 
showed how I felt. I weighed two hun- 
dred pounds and I could fight like fury 
itself when riled, and my last name was 
Riley and they knew me too well. They 
stopped and looked at us, and then 
broke up. 

I dropped my hand from his shoulder 
and he said, “Thanks, son.” 

“No,” I said. “Let me thank you.” 

He bent over and picked up his 
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ragged glove and rubbed his scarred 
crooked nose and then he smiled at me, 
and I saw the warmth and good feeling 
in his eyes, where it had been hidden 
for so long. He said to_me, “Son, I 
wouldn’t be surprised if you make the 
big show.” 

I said, “If I had somebody to tell me 
how to play this game right, I might 
make it, Mr. Bjorland.” 

“Sometimes,” he said quickly, “some- 
times I think it'll never get paid for. 
Maybe it. will.” 





he said evenly. | 
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WHO STANDS GUARD IN THIS 





“SENTINEL HOUSE’? 


You'll be seeing more and more 
of these “sentinel houses” set out 
along highways, at drive-ins, in 
front of service stations. They’re 
handy outdoor telephone booths 
and within each a telephone stands 
guard day and night. Twenty-four 
hours a day, it’. ready to give 
telephone service to those who 
need it. 


Outdoor booths stand out in hot sum- 
mer sun, rainstorms, ice and snow. They 
have to be able to take it. One type is 
made of strong, light, durable wood 
from the Parana Pine. The tree grows 


in Brazil, sometimes reaches a height 


of 100 feet. 





Your telephone company is 


+ = 
Vz ai : 
met ie , San : 
weit eC » 


The telephone company is putting 
out “roadside sentinels,” wherever 
they serve a real need. Recently 
70 were placed along one high- 
way. This year the Bell Telephone 
Companies expect to set out about 
20,000 more! 


always seeking new ways to give you, 


your folks, and your friends the best telephone service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Mi“ 4 'iTops, don’t miss. 


AA ATHE CRUEL SEA. (Universal- 
International. Produced by Leslie 
Norman. Directed by Charles Frend.) 


High on the best-seller lists a year 
or so ago was Nicholas Monsarrat’s ac- 
count of life aboard a British corvette 
during wartime, The Cruel Sea. Under- 
neath the quiet manner of the book 
was a keen appreciation of the charac- 
ter of both officers and crew, an under- 
standing that these unromantic, un- 
dramatic men were, in fact, heroes— 
heroes who too often went unsung be- 
cause their heroism sprang from the 
daily round of their assigned duties. 
Some were mean-hearted; some even 
were cowardly. But there was only one 
real villain in Monsarrat’s book—the 
cold, implacable sea itself. 

Much of that same quality remains 
in this fine film from England, made 
almost entirely at sea aboard an actual 
corvette. It is full of the feeling, the 
sounds, the sights, the dangers of life 
aboard a warship. Crew and vessel come 
alive together for us as they take their 
first shake-down cruise under stern Com- 
mander Ericson, the only professional 
sailor among the officers. Under the 
pressures of war and the.elements, we 
watch the men slowly change and 
harden. They chase German subs, fight 
gigantic storms, and finally fall to a 
U-boat’s torpedoes. But the spirit that 
took shape aboard the Compass Rose 
survives as her men take over a newer, 
larger ship to continue their fight. 

The Cruel Sea is a tale of real men, 
real ships, real hazards, and real hero- 
ism. As such, it commands both respect 


WY Y Good. 


Mi Fair. Save your money. 


and admiration. This film has been done 
with such skill as to hold its audience 
completely engrossed throughout. 


WM BIG LEAGUER. (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced by Matthew Rapf. Directed 
by Robert Aldrich.) 


With the World Series race looming 
ever larger, here is a picture about the 
boys who wiil become the Series stars 
of the future, the kids who get their 
first crack at big league baseball at 
Hans Lobert’s New York Giants camp 
in Melbourne, Fla. It’s a story that, we 
hope, will be repeated year after year. 
For each spring some two hundred 
young hopefuls, products of the sand- 
lot clubs and the high school teams, turn 
up at Melbourne to show what they can 
do. Under Lobert’s watchful eye they 
receive* professional coaching. And to 
the survivors, the best of the bunch, 
goes the opportunity to receive further 
experience in the minor leagues prior 
to joining the Giants. 

As presented in this film, photo- 
graphed in Melbourne with the coopera- 
tion of the Giants, it’s a good example 
of American democracy in action. The 
boys are of all races, creeds and back- 
grounds, and all receive equal consid- 
eration. Of course, the boys who actually 
visit Melbourne don’t find Vera Ellen 
on hand to provide romantic interest, 
nor does Edward G. Robinson imper- 
sonate Hans Lobert during the regular 
season. But those who like both baseball 
and movies will probably find that this 
slight change—for film purposes—is al- 
together satisfactory. 


WiLL. (M-G-M. Produced by 
Edwin H. Knopf. Directed by Charles 
Walters.) 


The scene here is France, where a 
small-time carnival side show is touring 
the provinces. Into the fair grounds one 
evening wanders Lili, an orphan girl 
smitten by the glamorous magician with 
the show. The magician, however, has 
little time for her and the girl is on the 
point of despair when some puppets 
distract her. Lili talks to the puppets— 
something like Fran with Kukla and 
Ollie—and the effect is so magical that 
she is hired on the spot to repeat her 
performance night after night. The rou- 
tine is a flexible one, made more so by 
the fact that the morose, embittered 
puppet master uses his tiny figures in- 
directly to declare his love for the girl. 
But Lili, so in love with the handsome 
magician, searcely realizes this until the 
very end of the picture. 

Obviously, with a story like this, 
everything depends upon the handling. 
It couldn't be better. The songs and 
dances grow naturally out of the situa- 
tions; the settings are gay and imagina- 
tive, the musical score light and attrac- 
tive. Best of all, though, is Leslie 
Caron’s Lili—a graceful, impish, heart- 
warming performance. Mel Ferrer and 
Jean Pierre Aumont give her strong 
support as the puppeteer and the magi- 
cian, and bumbling Kurt Kaznar is par- 
ticularly good as the sympathetic friend 
of Lili and the puppeteer. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Julius Caesar. hv 
The Sword and the Rose. “~““MThe 
Beggar's Opera. “Roman_ Holiday. 
vvvisland in the Sky. “Plunder of 
the Sun. “Master of Ballantrae. 
Dangerous Crossing. # Arrowhead. 
“Man from the Alamo. “She Had to 
Say Yes. “Spaceways. 

Musical: ““iThe Band Wagon. 
YL. “Little Boy Lost. 
1So This Is Love. Cruisin’ Down 
the River. 

Comedy: “Abbott & Costello Meet 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Documentary: “A Queen Is 
Crowned. “The Sea Around Us, 
Below the Sahara. 
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GET WILDROOT 
EVEN A BEAST LOOKS 


BETTER WITH WILDROOT S 


NIZA GROOMED NATURALLY ALL PPE TY. ee 


DAY, WITHOUT GREASINESS. 





DAZOra; 
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Two Czech friends had not met since 
before the new order. “What are you 
doing now?” asked Jan. 

“I make bricks,” Moe said. “I sell 
them to Sweden.” 

“Fine. That’s a hard-currency coun- 
try. That ought to be good.” 

“Yes, but I don’t get currency. I get 
steel for the bricks,” answered Moe. 

“Everybody needs steel,” said Jan. 
“You must make lots of money. Where 
do you sell the steel?” 

“I sell the steel to Russia.” 

“Fine. Russia can use it. Russia is a 
hard-currency country. They pay you 
cash?” 

“No, they give me mud to‘make more 
bricks.” 

Kablegram 


Serves Him Right 


“Your daughter has promised to be- 
come my wife.” 

“Well, don’t come to me for sym- 
pathy. You might know something 
would happen to you, hanging around 


here five nights a week.” 
Home Folks 


Sad Story 


A green little chemist 
On a green little day 
Mixed some green little chemicals 
In a green little way 
The green little grasses 
Now tenderly wave 
O’er the green little chemist’s 
Green little grave. 
Miss. Spectator 





SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft's wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents. 


Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 


1509 Maple Street Scranton 5, Pa. 





New Diggings 

Nancy and Pat, aged 8 and 9, were 
at the television set, watching the 
atomic explosion at Yucca Flat. Nancy 
broke the moment of awed silence after 
the gigantic explosion: “Boy, they sure 
don’t care what they do to Nevada, do 
they?” 

Her brother, Pat, explained loftily: 
“Don’t be silly, Nancy, they have to 
make a place to put Hawaii when it 
gets to be the 49th state!” 


Quote 


Bumped 


An old fellow was crossing a busy 
intersection when a large St. Bernard 
ran past him and bowled him over. The 
next instant an Austin car skidded 
around a corner inflicting more serious 
bruises. 

A bystander helped him to his feet 
and someone asked if the dog had hurt 
him much. 

“Well, not exactly,” was the reply, 
“but that can tied to his tail did me 


some damage.” 
Kablegram 


Traffic 


An airman had to take to his para- 
chute because of engine trouble. On his 
way through space, he met an old lady 
floating up. j 


“Hey!” he shouted. “Have you no- | 
ticed a Spitfire going down?” 

“No,” replied the old lady. “Have 
you seen a gas stove going up?” 


Kablegrain 


New Tax 


“And now, gentlemen,” continued 
the congressman, “I wish to tax your 
memory.” 

“Good heavens,” 
league, “why haven’t we thought of 


that before?” 
Home Folks 


Who Dat! 


Mempuis, Tenn., April 24.—(UP)— 
Motorist Nathaniel Ratcliff was stopped 
by police here yesterday for speeding. 

“You were checked by radar at 40 
miles an hour,” Ratcliff was told. 

“Who’s radar?” he asked. 

Middletown Press 


Says Who? 


Tourist: “Ah, there, my good man, 
what are you prospecting for?” 

Desert rat: “Uranium.” 

Tourist: “And what 
look like?” 

D.R.: “I dunno.” 

Tourist: “Well, my dear fellow, you 
can’t find anything if you don’t know 
what it looks like.” 

D.R.: “Oh, no? How about Colum- 
bus?” 


does 


Chatsworth Chatter 





muttered a col- | 





FoR MASTER PINK! 


Meet “Master Pink,” a Handy Dandy. 


Handy, because of its easy-to-hold, ellipti- 
cal shape. 


Dandy, because of its soft, super-quality 
pink rubber. 


—tops for erasing of figures, pencil writ- 
ing, artwork. 


RUN, DON’T WALK, to your stationer’s. Get 
Weldon Roberts Eraser MASTER PINK, now, 
to save your precious time when you need it. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 


Walden Robes Enaonann 
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largest selling ch 


America’s 


Sunshine Biscuits, ms. 











y:) weteh your language! 











don't say 


when you mean 4g 
popular .....” 


A “poplar” is a tree—and of course everyone knows what “popular” is, because 
everyone wants to be popular! 


One sure way to be popular is to have plenty of pep. And one sure way te have plenty 
of pep is to eat PLANTERS PEANUTS. Here is an energy-filled food that tastes like— 
and is—a treat. You can enjoy Planters three ways: in the Jumbo Block 

Peanut Bar; in creamy, delicious peanut butter; or in the big 5c bagful of plump, 
roasted peanuts. Whichever you choose, you can’t lose—so try PLANTERS today! 


| | T 

| PLANTER 
Y Peanu! 
~» Butte! 
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Scholastic Teacher—Section 2 


Photos from TFC 


Bill of Rights Day — Zenger’s Trial 
O help you plan auditorium pro- 


grams and class observance of 
major school calendar dates we asked 
our contributing editor for films and 
filmstrips—Vera Falconer—to give you 
her recommendations. She adds this 
counsel: 

“Order early! Get your booking re- 
quest in before the supplier runs out 
of prints. Filmstrips are usually for pur- 
chase only. Naturally, there are more 
subjects—we can’t list them all.” 

Your regular supplier of films and 
filmstrips knows the addresses of dis- 
tributors listed. If he doesn’t, consult 
Oct. 1952 “Where To Find It” issue 
of Scholastic Teacher or H. W. Wilson 
catalogs Educational Film Guide and 
Filmstrip Guide. 


Oct. 4-10: Fire Prevention Week 


Tony Learns About Fire—18 min., color or 
B&W, free loan, Bureau of Communica- 
tion Research. Lower elementary; fire 
safety program adopted by school. 

Are You Safe At Home?—16 min., United 
World, Educational Div. Fire preven- 
tion and fighting in the home; home fire 
rules, methods of escape. Very dramatic. 

Friend or Foe—16 min., color, free loan, 
Aetna. Home prevention, inspection and 
fire drills. 

No Time to Lose—5 min., free loan, Aetna. 
Methods of reporting fires. 

Controlling Fire—filmstrip, 45 frs., Popular 
Science. Causes, extinguishing, preven- 
tion of home fires. 


Oct. 12: Columbus Day 


Story of Christopher Columbus—17 min., 
B&W or color, Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Events prior to discovery; life of Colum- 
bus from boyhood. 

Columbus Day-—filmstrip, 30 frs., color, 
Young America. Biography, discovery, 
how honored. 

Columbus—filmstrip, 26 frs., color, Cur- 
riculum. Significance of voyages. 


») 


Plan for Your Special 


Programs Now 


lms For 
ccasions 


Oct. 18-24: United Nations Week 


This Is United Nations 
chosen by the U. N. for U. N. 
Produced by U. S. Available 
McGraw-Hill. 

This Is the Challenge—10 min., U. N. 
attack on causes underlying disputes. 
The Children—10 min. (1952 Scholastic 
Film Awards Winner), UNICEF's at- 
tack on problems of World’s children. 
Screen Magazines: #15, 10 min., “Thai- 
land’s Streams of Life”; #16, 10 min., 
“Afghanistan Moves Ahead”; #17, 10 
min., “Indonesia Learns”; #18, 10 min., 
“World Health Organization at Work”; 
#20, 10 min., “Birthday for Eritrea.” 
(All availabie from United Nations. ) 


Day—filmstrip 
Day. 


from 


Oct. 25-31: Girl Scout Week 


The Growing Years—20 min. Four years in 
life of typical girl show what Girl 
Scouts means to girls and to community. 

Story of Brownie Scout Troop—15 min., 
B&W or color. Their program, 

Story of a Girl Scout-15 min., B&W or 
color. Their program. 

Let’s Go Troop Camping—20 min. What 
troop camping is and how it is done. 
(All available from Girl Scouts. ) 


Oct. 31: Hallowe’en 


Hallowe’en—filmstrip, 26 frs., color, Young 
America. Origin, customs. 

Celebrating Hallowe’en—filmstrip, 25 frs., 
color, Curriculum, Fun without pranks. 


Nov. 8-14: American Education Week 


Design of American Public Education—16 
min., McGraw-Hill. Structure of Ameri- 
can public school system; its place in 
democratic society. 

School and Community—14 min., B&W or 
color, McGraw-Hill. Cooperation be- 
tween school and community. 

Secure The Blessings—30 min., NEA Press 
& Radio. Role of public school in a 
democracy. 

The Fight for Better Schools—20 min., 
March of Time production, from Mc- 
Graw-Hill. How citizens of Arlington 


Fire Prevention Week 
Columbus Day 

United Nations Week 
Girl Scout Week 
Hallowe'en 

American Education Week 
Book Week 

Thanksgiving 

Aviation 50th Anniversary 


Bill of Rights Day 


County, Virginia, planned for and im- 
proved their schools. 


Armistice Day 


Nov. II: 

Can We Prevent War?—filmstrip, 50 frs., 
Film Publishers. Reasons behind recent 
wars. wavs of avoiding conflict. 

Positive Program for Peace—filmstrip, 50 
frs., Film Publishers. Steps U. S. can 
take to create conditions for peace; citi- 


zens role. 


Nov. 15-21: National Book Week 
Love of Books—11 min., British Informa- 


tion Services. Books as things of beauty. 

In Black and White—20 min. Dev elopment 
of printing, British publishing traditions. 

Library Story—10 min., color, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Services of modern 
library. 

For film condensations of famous books 
see Teaching Film Custodians catalogue. 
Samples: 

Tell Tale Heart—20 19in., MGM: Jane 
Eyre—40 min., 20th Century-Fox; Kid- 
napped—20 min., 20th Century-Fox; 
Tale of Two Cities—40 min., MGM; 
Meet the Forsytes—18 min., MGM. 


Nov. 26: Thanksgiving Day 


A Day of Thanksgiving—13 min., Young 
America. Johnson family recounts free- 
doms and _ privileges of American citi- 
zens. 

Puritans of Massachusetts Bay—20 min., 
Audio Film Center. Life and occupa- 
tions. 

Thanksgiving—filmstrip, 30 frs., 
Young America. Pilgrims, first Thanks- 
giving, relation to older festivals. 

Life in Plymouth—filmstrip, 27 frs., color, 
Curriculum. Pilgrims—backgrounds, set- 
tlement and daily life. 

First Thanksgiving—filmstrip, 35 frs., color, 
Christian Mission Films. Pilgrims from 
beginnings in England; migrations, de- 
tails of first Thanksgiving. 

Story of Thanksgiving—filmstrip, 33 frs., 
color, SVE. Origin. 

(Continued on page 41-T) 
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picture-power 
with a pedigree! 


In projection, Picture Power with a 
Pedigree means a brilliant screen image, 
no matter how difficult the 
circumstances .. . it means sound 
reproduction with “full” presence, no 
matter how bad the acoustics . . . it 
means impact on the eyes and ears 
of your audience... . the result of 
twenty-five years of precision 
craftsmanship in the creation and 
production of products for the 
discrim ating audio-visual user. 


AMPRO SUPOCT srvust 


FREE! seng tor 


“Screen Adventures,” 
Ampro’s new film- 
source book. Tells at a 
glance where to obtain 
films on specific sub- 
jects. Mail the coupon 
today for your copy of 
this handy, time-saving 
reference book. No ob- 
ligation, of course, and 


no charge. 
, 7 





AMPRO CORPORATION ST-9-53 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 

biease send copy of ‘Screen Adventures,’ 
Ampro’s new book of film sources. There is no 
charge or obligation. 


Profession<! quality at low cost 


AMPRO Stylist DeLuxe 


Complete portability, 
fast, easy set-up, 
simplified operation. 
Lift-off case cover 
contains 8-inch 

= speaker. 


For auditorium use 
AMPRO Premier-40 


Brilliant screen 
illumination, true 
fidelity, full-range 
theatre reproduction. 
12-inch speaker. gas 

















7OUR letters tell us what you want 

in Scholastic Teacher: 

“More lists of free aids.” 

“More recent Government pamphlets 
useful in Social Studies.” 

“More methods! New and interesting 
procedures in teaching grammar.” 

“How about something on records 
for English classes?” 

“, .. a section on ideas for the class- 
room.” 

Okay and thanks! 
ing. Answering your requests we 
offer new Tools & Materials, a 24-page 
“supermarket” of fresh teaching 
and ideas. Choose what you need from 
our well-stocked counters. If you don’t 
find what you want for your teaching 
write to New Tools & Materials 
Scholastic Teacher. 


Keep them com 
now 


aids 


units, 
Dept., 


Plan Early for Book Week 


One special occasion widely cele- 
brated each year is Book Week. Theme 
for 53 is festive-—READING IS FUN. 
This year’s date, Nov. 15-21. Like all 
such affairs, the better and earlier your 
planning the more satisfaction. Do you 
want Colorful book jackets? 
Or pre-written news releases and 
nouncements that lift the publicity load 
from the busy program organizer? These 


posters? 


and other aids to assure success for youn 
Book Week may be obtained from: 

Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 53rd 
St., New York City 19. Ask for free 
Vanual for Book Week listing sugges- 
tions and aids. 1953 poster (see belou 
right), 35 cents per copy, reductions on 
quantity orders 

Book Bazaar, c/o Scholastic Teacher, 
33 W. 42nd St., New York City 36. $1 


packet includes “Let’s Have a Book 
Bazaar” with complete program plans, 
large poster by artist Robert McCloskey 
see below), amusing sketches by car- 
numerous book 


toonist Robert Osborn, 
jackets from publishers, other materials. 


Good News About Films 

You have films for 
money because Congress passed a new 
law extending book postal rates to 
l6mm. educational films. One state 
alone expects to save $65,000 per year. 
That will buy a lot of new film. Con 
gratulations to Irving C. Boerlin (Penn- 
sylvania State College) and his national 
committee that persuaded Congress. 

The lower rates led Teaching Film 
Custodians to announce that it “will as- 
all shipping costs on (its) films 


can more less 


sume 
for delivery by parce] post within the 
United States.” This should result in 
more of TFC’s fine library of condensed 
or excerpted units from Hollywood _ fea- 
ture films being available to you (see 
page 29-T). TFC’s John Braslin gave 
us the new Ilandbook of History and 
Social Studies Films for Classroom Use 
Carefully selected by studies 
teachers. For your copy write Teaching 
Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., 
NW. ¥24 
Bad News About Radio 

We hear with regret that the Radio 
Script and Transcription Exchange has 
been discontinued by the U. S. Office 


social 


It is easy to get new tools by 
using coupons of our advertis- 
ers. You can use also the FREE 
MATERIALS master coupon on 
page 54-T. 


Countless teachers bene- 
The Office 
new Com- 

Thurston 


of Education. 
fited from this 
budget was not cut so the 
missioner of Education Lee 
might listen. If you want the 
tell him. 


service. 


service 
restored, 


Hilarious 

Teachers in a high 
school groaned when at the final meet 
ing of the year the principal announced 
he would show a filmstrip. Groans 
changed to guffaws when they saw For 
Teachers Only. Editor Constance Ban- 
nister uses the expressive baby picture 
technique with typical teacher quotes 
Get it to brighten the teacher meeting. 
$1 from Young America Films, 18 East 
tIst St., New York City 17 
Opportunity Knocks 
:nior Scholastic 
For best photos sent 
33 W. 


new 


Connecticut 


Here's one ] voung 
readers can enter: 
to Shutterbugs, Junior Scholastic, 
42nd St., New York City 36, three 
top awards: Ist, Beacon camera and 
flash and FR One-Shelf Darkroom; 2nd, 
FR Developing Kit and Beacon Gadget 
Bag: 3rd, Gadget Bag. Deadline 
Oct. 12. 
U.N. Week 

Opportunity to focus on U. S. 
tions with the world comes up Oct. 18- 
24—Un.ied Nations birthday week. Send 
postcard for folder describing “Program 
Materials”—posters, discussion guides 
paper flags, etc., to Am. Association for 
the United Nations, 345 E. 46th St.. 
New York 17. For appropriate films see 
page 29-T. Another good source—Hou 
to find Out about the United Nations, 
51 pages, free from Dept. of Public 
Information, U. N. Hdqtrs., N. Y. 17. 


rela 
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Tried and True Techniques 


To Make Teaching Easier 


ERE are some ideas—some old, some 

new—that teachers have found to 

be helpful in the classroom. All of them 

will help you to make your job more 
enjovable and less burdensome. 

“Does your voice become tired? Give 
it a rest occasionally by letting profes- 
sional dramatize 
plays and stories, and re-enact historical 
events. How? By playing records. Hun- 
dreds of recordings are listed in Record- 
ings for Teaching Literature in the High 
School by Arno Jewett (Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin, 1952, No. 19, U. S. 
Gov't Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., 25 cents); and Recordings for the 
English Classroom by John T. Muri 
(Supt. of Schools, Hammond, Indiana, 
75 cents). For free lists, write to Edu- 
cational Division, Columbia Records, 
799 Seventh Avenue, N. Y.:19; Ameri- 
can Book Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 3; National Council of Teachers 
of English, 8110 South Halsted St., 
Chicago 20, Ill.; Enrichment Materials, 
Inc., 457 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, and 
your state audio-visual library. 

“Record classroom programs on the 
school’s tape recorder. If the class is 
discussing current happenings, ask each 
youngster to give his opinion before the 
microphone; then play back the result. 
Radio dramas, choral reading, plays, 
and almost any oral activity can be re- 
corded on tape, played back immedi- 
ately, and kept for future use. 


actors read poems, 


Audio Aids 


“Use radio and television to stimu- 
late interest. Arrange for your students 
to hear daytime programs during class 
time when the programs are pertinent 
to your subject. Make tape recordings 


By HARDY R. FINCH, 


of radio programs presented in out-ot- 
school hours so that your students can 
hear them in the classroom. Your local 
or state audio-visual library may have 
many tapes or recordings of radio pro- 
grams which you can use. 

Use films and filmstrips to introduce 
new subjects, explain the subject already 
introduced, or review a subject at the 
close of a unit. Get acquainted with 
your own local audio-visual resources. 
Write for catalogues (Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st Street, N. Y. 17; 
Popular Science, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
10; Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 
43rd Street, N. Y. 18, and other educa- 
tional film producers. Free.) 


Bring in the Library 


“Do you have students who do not 
have time to find a book to read? Or do 
not try to find a suitable one? Why not 
bring the library to the classroom by 
asking the librarian to let you have 
thirty to forty or more books which you 
know will catch the interest of your 
youngsters. 

“Hold free reading periods. Ask stu- 
dents to bring to class books they are 
reading or to choose books from the 
classroom library. While they are read- 
ing, notice the students who are lip- 
readers, those who cannot concentrate, 
etc. Use the balance of the time of the 
period to talk with individual students 
about their reading habits, interests, 
and accomplishments. 

“Awaken and develop student read- 
ing interests by organizing a Teen Age 
Book Club. Each month during the 
school year, TAB members will choose 
exciting books for their personal libraries 
from a list of carefully selected 25- and 
35-cent titles. Complete free kit of in- 
formation and materials (TAB Club, 33 
West 42nd St., N. Y. 36) makes the 
club easy to organize. 

“Keep your bulletin board up to 
date. Appoint a student bulletin board 
committee to plan and arrange displays. 
Supply materials and suggestions when 
necessary, but give the students the 
responsibility of doing the job. 

“Bring fresh current reading and 
lively study materials to your pupils each 
week through the use of NewsTime 
(grades 4-5); Junior Scholastic (grades 
6-8); World Week (grades 8-10); 
Practical English (grades “9-12): Lit- 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


erary Cavalcade—monthly (grades 10- 
12); Senior Scholastic (grades 10-12). 
Use the convenient no-risk order card 
attached to this magazine. 

“Show students that English is im- 
portant to them today and in the future. 
Read and discuss with them “General 
Electric’s Answer to “Why Study Eng- 
lish’ ” coming in the Oct. 7 issue of all 
Scholastic magazines. Additional re- 
prints of this article available, gratis, on 
request from Scholastic Magazines. 

“Cut down your paper correction 
load. Plan assignments so that you will 
not have more than one set of essays or 
reports due on any one day. Hold a 
writing period in class in which you help 
individual students while they are writ- 
ing. Ask students to proofread their 
papers carefully in class. 


Oral Essays 

“Hold an essay reading program. 
Ask each student to read his own paper 
to the class. He will discover some of 
his own mistakes as he prepares to read 
his paper and as he reads it aloud. 
When he knows that he is going to read 
it before the class, he will try to make 
it more interesting. 

“Use the opaque projector to teach 
composition. Project examples of good 
and poor writing as found in magazines, 
newspapers, etc. Show student themes 
on the screen. Discuss strong and weak 
points of each one. 

Ask two alert students to go through 
magazines and check coupons request- 
ing free or low-cost materials that can 
be used to advantage in class. 

“For that gloomy day or that last 
ten minutes of an extended period, an 
“Ideas” folder can help you. In filing 
folders, labeled according to topic, make 
a collection of sure-fire short stories 
(from Scholastic and other magazines) ; 
interesting items about words and usage 
(from “Words to the Wise” in Practical 
English, etc.); pictures (from Life and 
other publications) for discussion and 
theme writing; copies of radio scripts 
and plays (Literary Cavalcade and 
Scholastic) for oral reading in class; 
words misspelled by students in class 
for quick tests; real letters from business 
firms for practical letter-writing discus- 
sions; clippings of errors made in news- 
papers and magazines; announcements 
and promotion materials you receive in 
the mail, etc. 





MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT 


for constructive 
self-criticism 


SPEECH 
DEPARTMENT 


for oral 
development 


TEACHERS 


for 
transcribing 
lessons in 
advance 
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DRAMATIC 
DEPARTMENT 


for comparison 
and 
interpretations 


LANGUAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


for mastering 
unfamiliar 
sounds 


/ RCA poso-ooeeen TAPE RECORDER 


Makes Teaching more Effective, more Interesting 


ys ‘VE A WONDERFUL EXPERIENCE in 
store ... teaching students with the 
aid of the new portable RCA Push- 
Button TAPE RECORDER. 


No special skill is required to make 
good recordings. Just push a button... 
you're recording! Push a button... 
you're playing back! A press of the finger 
starts, stops, records, rewinds, and plays 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 


back true-to-life sounds that only an 
RCA quality machine can capture. 


EASIEST TO USE 


Two speeds: one for higher quality re- 
production, the other for extra-long re- 
cordings. Dual Track Tape up to 2 hours’ 
playing or recording time. Recording 
Volume Indicators show when recordings 


are best. Tape Time Indicator shows how 
much tape has been used. Just drop tape 
into the slot for quick-sure threading. 
Long-life, trouble-free construction, ideal 
for classroom use. Sturdy, easy-to-carry, 
reinforced case. RCA Sound Tape pro- 
vides best in magnetic recording. 


See your local RCA dealer 
for a demonstration 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 108U 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


FOR COMPLETE 


INFORMATION RECORDER. 


Name 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Please send me additional information on RCA Push-Button TAPE 





Address 





CAMDEN. N.S. City 


Zone State 














TEACHING FILM 
CUSTODIANS, Inc. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
MOTION PICTURES 


Selected and Prepared by 
Teacher Committees Representing: 


American Ass’n. for Health, 
Physical Education & Recreation 
Beauty and the Blade 
The Story of Louis Pasteur 
The Story of Dr. Jenner 
The Stratton Story 


American Home Economics Ass’‘n., 
Home Economics Dept. of N.E.A. 
Chance Date 
Crisis for Cookie 
Danny Rebels 
Homer Starts to Work 


Music Educators Nat’l. Conference 
The Great Waltz 
Inside Opera 
The Little Fugue in G Minor 
Naughty Marietta 
The Schumann Story 
Songs of Stephen Foster 


Nat'l. Council for the Social Studies 
America the Beautiful 
Due Process of Law Denied 
Johnson and Reconstruction 
Land of Liberty 
Marc Antony of Rome 
Servant of the People 


Nat'l. Council of Teachers of English 
David Copperfield 
Master Will Shakespeare 
Meet the Forsytes 
Romeo and Juliet 
A Tale of Two Cities 
Understanding Movies 


Nat‘l. Science Teachers Ass‘n. 


Madame Curie 
Progress on Trial 
The Rainbow of Stone 
The Story of Dr. Carver 
Yellow Jack 


and many other films designed to 
supplement your courses of study 


Available through 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, Inc. 


25 West 43rd Street, New York City 36 


License fees include delivery by 
Parcel Post anywhere in U. S. 


Write for tree film guides and informative materials 











Phone 
Observation 
Reading 


Gossip 
Radio 
Letters 


O you--like some English teachers— 
fret about reading or television, 
reading or radio on the part of your 
students? Is reading the only activity 
you think of as important in “English”? 
Or do you agree with Dr. Lou La 
Brant and other leading educators who 
suggest it is not an either-or question at 
all, but an and question—reading and 
radio and television and other sources 
of information? Should we teachers of 
language arts accept such means of 
communication as proper subjects for 
study and evaluation? 

I, for one, think we should—especially 
after running a survey in two of my 
eleventh-year classes on how adults and 
teen-agers obtain their information. We 
called the survey “Information Please!” 
and it came about this way: 

First week: In class we began by dis- 
cussing ways of obtaining information 
at school—from books to films and 
blackboards. Then I asked the students 
to keep personal diaries for a few nights 
of what they did at home from 6:30 to 
bedtime. 

We looked at these diaries pretty 
closely, pointing out how often tele- 
phone, or radio, or TV, or just plain 
gossip cropped up. I even read some 
choice diaries to my classes, carefully 
omitting personals, of course. 

For the next two nights I asked them 
to keep information diaries—a listing of 
time, type of source, and information 
obtained. By week’s end we had listed 
every conceivable source of informa- 
tion, inside and outside of school. 

Second week: For a few days we 
studied how some of the more important 
sources differed in giving information. 
Textbooks used words, illustrations and 
diagrams; radio—voice, music and sound 
effects; TV—demonstration, voice, illus- 
trations, and music; telephone—voice; 
gossip—voice and gestures; and so on. 

Some were surprised to learn there 
were so many different ways of getting 
information. But which ones were used 
most often? Was it reading material, as 
so many thought? 


Movies 


“Information 
Please” 


By Staniey Solomon 


To find out, we decided to poll a 
cross-section of the student body. Our 
original list was so large we narrowed 
it down to these possible choices: TV, 
conversation, movies, telephone, obser- 
vation, reading material, gossip, radio, 
and letters. And we restricted the sur- 
vey to the use of these sources outside 
of school. 

A committee was assigned to mimeo- 
graph a form to be used in the poll. 
(We had quite a debate on what type 
of form would be easy to understand. 
Our final version, shown here, had its 
faults but was adequate for our pur- 
poses. ) 

Third week: Each member of one 
class polled two students. Each member 
of the second class polled two adults 
so we could compare the results. About 
90 adults and 90 students were ques- 
tioned. Meanwhile, in class, we con- 
tinued our study of differences in types 
of sources. 

Fourth week: With results in and 
tabulated by committees in both classes, 
we mulled over what the survey meant: 
All of us, teen-agers and adults alike, 
depend upon more than the written 
word for our information. To grasp this 
meaning clearly, a simple chart was 
decided upon and made by every mem- 
ber of both classes. 

Finally, I asked everyone to write a 
letter to his parents explaining what 
the survey was all about. I promised 
we would use the best ones to write 
one letter which we would mimeograph 
and actually send out. 

After “Information Please!” I- can’t 
seon forget the importance of all of 
tnese: TV, conversation, movies, tele- 
phone, observation, reading material, 
gossip, radio, and letters. That all fall 
within my responsibility I am quite 
sure, and every chance I get to refer 
to our survey makes me more sure 
than ever. Certainly each must be eval- 
uated and studied—not simply accepted. 
But that is another question. 
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VU-LYTE 
Opaque Projector 


This informative folder, packed with pictures, shows how 
ideally qualified for schoolroom use the VU-LYTE is. It points 
out the easy availability of the free projection materials at every 
teacher's hand. It explains how applicable these free materials 
are, to every class level and subject. And it fully describes the 
exclusive features that make the Beseler VU-LYTE such an out- 
standing, ultra-modern, professional-type teaching tool, embody- 
ing an entirely new principle in opaque projection. 


This new folder, just off the press, illustrates and explains the 
Vacumatic* Platen, that holds copy flat without need for pasting 
and mounting . . . the Feed-O-Matic* Conveyor, that feeds new 

copy in and ejects the old automatically .. . 
the Pointex} Projection Pointer, the built-in opti- 
cal device that throws on the screen a movable 
arrow of light which the operator can direct and 
control without leaving his place beside the 
projector .. . and other feaiures of pronounced 
teaching value. 


*Pat. Pending tPatented 


CHARLES CBeselee COMPANY 
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One of YOUR Students 
Can Win a Certificate— 
and Maybe a Cash Prize 


A full page advertisement in the 

Sept. 30 issue of Senior Scholastic, 
Practical English, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic will tell your  stu- 
dents about a new Western Union 
“Birthday Telegram” Contest. 


In addition to awarding cash prizes 
to the winners, Western Union wants 
to recognize students whose entries 
have special merit just behind the win- 
ners. We will therefore award a hand- 
some Certificate of Achievement to one 
finalist from each class from which at 
least 15 entries have been received 
through the teacher. You can assure a 
certificate for one student in your own 
class just by enlisting your pupils as 
entrants in this contest. 


Help your own students to develop 
their skill in clear, sincere writing by 
urging them to enter this latest Western 
Union contest (closing October 31!). 
More cash prizes than ever before are 
offered in this Contest! And the new 
Certificates will bring happiness to an 
even larger number of students—and to 
the teachers who encourage their efforts. 


WESTERN UNION 

















Some 


Cold Facts 


of hot interest 
to your 
science students 


HIS month’s ‘‘Scholastic’ 

contains an advertisement 
of ours entitled ‘‘From this 
centuries-old experiment 
comes this up-to-the-minute 
refrigerator.’ 
It is designed to help your 
students by demonstrating 
how a simple school lab ex- 
periment supplies the basic 
knowledge for an important 

industrial advance. 


You can have reprints 
without cost or obli- 
gation by writing: 


GENERAL MoTors 


Department of Public Relations 
Detroit 2, Michigan 








TV Scorecard 


HAT’S the score on educational 
TV now that the June 2 deadline 
is past? 

Educational TV stations on the air: 
Two, WOI-TV, Ames, Iowa; and 
KUHT, Houston, Texas. 

Construction permits granted: 20. 

Applications filed and waiting FCC 
decisions: 27. 

Minority report from commercial sta- 
tions: It’s good to report that commer- 
cial-station owners in five cities have 
contributed more than $250,000 for 
educational TV in equipment, leases, 
spot cash money, land, and engineering. 
Says Nelson Poynter, Gainesville, Flori- 
da, broadcaster: 

“As a commercial broadcaster, also 
seeking a commercial TV assignment, I 
wish to register... the view .. . that 
commercial TV stations cannot and will 
not do an adequate educational job. 
They cannot because the specialized 
requirements of educational program- 
ming work diametrically against the 
best interests of commercial telecasting, 
with its needs for appealing to broad, 
mass audiences. Florida wili lose the 
opportunity of a lifetime if we fail to 
take advantage of all nine educational 
channels assigned to us.” 

Ten foundations have granted about 
$8,000,000 to get educational TV “off 
the ground.” 

What of the future? “The reserva- 
tions of TV channels for non-commercial 
television,” says the FCC, “will con- 
tinue indefinitely.” So, if your school 
system isn’t a part of the television pic- 
ture, you can still get into it. 

For Better Broadcasts 

Just organized on a national scale— 
The American Council for Better Broad- 
casts; Dr. Leslie Spence, president, 423 
N. Pinckney, Madison, Wisc. 

Note the address for your files! It 
will, we predict, be increasingly impor- 
tant in the development of better radio 
and television programming. Right now 
let’s present two activities in which you 
and your students can participate, both 
by the Wisconsin Association for Better 
Radio and Television. 

(1) Look-Listen Project. Now in its 
seventh year, this project is “designed 
as a sampler of public reaction to pro- 
grams on radio and television.” Its cur- 
rent report summarizes opinions of 
3,848 individuals in 16 states who rated 
programs to which they had given 
thoughtful consideration as viewers or 
auditors. High school groups can par- 
ticipate in cooperative rating of selected 
programs. For full information and 
forms write to Mrs. J. J. Grann, Jr., 836 


E. Gorham St., Madison, Wisc. Send 
25 cents. 

(2) Fall Conference of the Associa- 
tion. Date: Oct. 22, 1953. Place: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Memorial Union, 
Madison, Wisc. Emphasis will be co- 
operation between young people and 
adults for better radio and TV. Last 
year a third of 400 people attending 
were high school students. Why not 
arrange to attend this conference with 
a group of your students? 


NSRG Adds T 

If we were making this announce- 
ment on the air it might be like this: 
ANNOUNCER: Teachers of America, 
here’s some news that is just for you. 
Are you looking for some _ easy-to- 
produce radio scripts? Then look no 
further. NSRTG has radio scripts for 
the junior and senior high school. Com- 
plete with notes telling you how to cast 
and produce. Use them in the class- 
room. Use them on your auditorium 
stage or on your local station. NSRTG 
is the National Scholastic Radio-TV 
Guild. Join NSRTG and you receive 
eight scripts per year together with 
other helpful aids. Fine for oral English. 
Now the address: National Scholastic 
Radio-TV Guild, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 

It’s all true. For old and new mem- 
bers we've lined up a fine set of scripts 
to challenge your class or club without 
being so difficult to produce that the 
challenge cannot be met. All of you, 
whether as producers or students, will 
be interested in television, so you'll 
notice the new initial letter in the 
Guild’s name—T for Television. We've 
studied your information sheets express- 
ing your needs. NSRTG will be giving 
you better service than ever in 1953-54. 
First mailing of scripts, production 
notes, information packets, and News- 
letter, will be sent in October. 

First two scripts to members are 
Peter and the Echo, a top-winning 
Scholastic Writing Awards script by 
Peter Kalish, and Preparing for Loyal 
Citizenship, guest script from the NEA. 
Just in time for your American Educa- 
tion Week programs. 

If you've been an NSRTG member 
in past years, send us your renewal 
promptly so that you won't miss a sin- 
gle mailing; $4 per year. If not, send 
us your membership order. Use the 
convenient coupon on page 45-T. 

—NANcy FAULKNER 





preview with 


E-Z View! 


NOW YOU CAN 
PREVIEW FILMSTRIPS 
IN MINUTES 


@ No projector needed 





@ Entire subject visible at a glance 


@ Library copy free for your use 


22 Filmstrip Sets 

100 Individual Filmstrips 

4134 Illustrations 

Page Size, 12-in. x 19-in. 

60 Pages, Plastic Bound 

Easel Back Cover for convenient 


table-top previewing 


A service to the teaching profession 


by your audio-visual dealer and 


heiny Tac 


and Skyline Projectors 


Creators of the internationally 
famous Instructor, School Master 





\ 


Includes Filmstrips in These 
Primary Grade Subject Areas: 








Language Arts, Science, Social Studies, Arithmetic 


Mail this coupon now, 


| to Preview with E-Z View! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC, 

(A Business Corporation) 

1345 Diversey Parkway 

Chicago 14, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please have my local SVE Audio-Visual Dealer provide a 
copy of the new SVE E-Z View Filmstrip Book. The book is to come 
to me on a loan basis, and there is no charge for this service. 
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Address. 
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Ideal for School 
Film Libraries. Seven 
tiers of Separator 
Rack holds 250-400 ASS 
feet 16mm reels a 
Many models to we abs TEENS 
choose from af ati tl 
ve Pernt MARL VOD 
if } Pru PRN 
Se 


For complete Film 
Equipment 

Film Cabinets, Re- - 
winds, Spl'cers, Pro- 
jection Tables, Edit- 
ing Aids, Reels-cans 


pune, 
(v 


Send for Free 
illustrated Catalog 











OIL FOR 
ALADDIN’S LAMP 


This is a movie about miracles 
—the miracles which petro- 
leum has wrought in our 
lives. It tells the dramatic story 
of the modern petroleum lab- 
oratory and the 1200 different 
oil products which have 
sprung from it for our con- 
venience, comfort and safety. 

The film is 16 mm. sound, 
and available free of charge 
from: 





Shell Oil Company 
50 West 50th Street 
New York 20, N.Y. 











By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


¥ can hardly have escaped your 
notice that something called “high 
fidelitv” (hi-fi for short) is exciting the 
interest of a large number of intelligent 
people. Special articles and regular de- 
partments in magazines like Life, Time, 
Atlantic, Harper's, and The Saturday 
Review discuss it. What “hi-fi”? 
Should we try to get “hi-fi” for schools? 
This is the same subject I have been 
writing about for years in this column 
although I deprecate the term “high 
fidelity” and have diligently avoided 
using it, for two good reasons. 

First, no one knows how high high 
is. Second, “high fidelity” was officially 
adopted and defined a good many years 
ago by the technical people to apply 
to a standard of sound reproduction far 
inferior to that of the present day. 
“High fidelity” phonographs and radio 
receivers built to that older standard 
were not popular successes, and no 
wonder. Their extended frequency 
range (to about 8,000 cycles) made all 
too clear the distortion which a_nar- 
rower frequency range hides. Engineers 
spoke scornfully of “high futility” and 
“high fiddle-dee-dee.” 

But some listeners knew what they 
wanted, namely, reproductions of music 
and speech which sounded like the 
original performances, not merely faded 
reminiscences of them. Professional 
technicians, technical hobbyists, musi- 
cians with a knowledge of electronics, 
and engineers with a love and respect 
for music continued to tinker with the 
design and construction of circuits, 
transformers, pickups, and so on. Parts 
manufacturers and distributors began to 
meet the demand for separate com- 
ponents of high quality. Amateurs as 
well as professionals began to build 
them into music systems for their own 
satisfaction. 

The Audio Engineering Society was 
formed. Columbia introduced “LP” rec- 
ords and RCA-Victor the equally revo- 
lutionary “45’s.” “Audio fairs” in New 
York and other large cities demonstrated 
the new devices to thousands of visitors. 
Some went away deafened by music 
louder than life and twice as natural. 
Some were baffled by the jargon of 
woofers, tweeters, decibels, roll-offs, and 
| cross-overs, but many were thrilled and 
|eager to hear more. Now the “high 
| fidelity” industry amounts to millions 
}of dollars a year. Manufacturers of 
| packaged, ready-made radios and pho- 


is 


nographs are beginning to divert some 
of their energies to “custom” compo- 
nents and complete “high fidelity” 
systems. 

Good sound reproduction is certainly 
something that teachers want in the 
classroom. You know that pupils begin 
to wiggle when the loud speaker bel 
lows. You suffer and swear silently that 
you will never show another classroom 
film when the sound track sounds like 
the train coming into Times 
Square. Should you blame the film or 
the recording? Or should you begin to 
insist on “hi-fi” for the classroom? 

The quality of the sound on the new 
records, films, radio programs (especial- 
ly FM), and television programs is 


subway 


Ampro Corporation’s new ‘hi-fi’ recorder. 


high. You can degrade it, ruin its use- 
fulness by continuing to use old-fash- 
ioned record-players, projectors, and re- 
ceivers. By contrast, if you can have 
the newer equipment of high quality, 
you can be assured of these advantages: 
The sound will compel attention. It will 
be easy to listen to (no strain or 
noyance). Its “we are there” quality 
(called “presence” by “hi-fi” devotees) 
gives sound greater emotional impact. 
It will not cause your students who are 
used to better quality in their homes 
and at the movies to groan at educa- 
tional materials. Quality in sound is as 
important to the success of your teach- 
ing as quality in text books. 

Now what can you and your school 
administration do to know the newer 
standards of quality and insist on them 
when equipment is bought. In the first 
place, judicious buyers do not depend 
on slogans to compare the quality of 
equipment. The factors that constitute 
audio quality can be stated numerical- 
ly. The most important are uniform 
frequency response range, percentage 
of distortion, and signal-to-noise ratio. 
In considering equipment you will be 
looking for wider response range, lower 
per cent distortion, and higher ratio 
of signal to noise. (See C. J. LeBel’s 
“Standards for Educational Recording,” 





in the Quarterly Journal of Speech, | 
reprints free from Audio Devices, Inc., 
144 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.) 
Chese specifications are advertised as a 
rule by manufacturers of “high-fidelity” 
components, almost never by manufac- 
turers of ready-made record players and 
receivers. 


You Can Afford It 


In setting out to choose components 
for sound equipment either for the 
school or for yourself, do not feel that 
vou must give up if you cannot afford 
the $700 loudspeaker and the $250 
amplifier. This is the price range where 
90 per cent of the cost goes into. the 
last ten per cent of quality and refine- 
ment. You can get 90 per cent of the 
advantages of this type of equipment 
with the components that cost a small 
fraction of these prices. You can do | 
very well, for example, with a $30 
speaker and a $40 amplifier, and re- 
place any single component with a 
better one later if money becomes 
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available. 

Dealers will usually connect the 
components for you, but you will have 
to find someone to build the cabinet 
for them or (if portability is essential) 
mount them on a wheeled chassis like 
a cafeteria dish carrier. Or you can 
install permanently in the classroom 
the heavier and bulkier components 
(amplifier, loudspeaker in its enclo- 
sure) and store your input devices (FM 
tuner, record player, tape recorder) 


elsewhere and plug in as needed. 
thurst, Ohio 
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ourtesy Brush High Scho 


“High fidelity” is not a mere fad but 


Photo « al, I 
a substantial and rational development. STAR PERFORMER WHIT TWO R 


Its enjoyment is not restricted to the 





knowing few. Anyone can buy and e 

assemble the components, although the eeethe Soundmirror® 
merchandising channels for them have | 

not until very recently been the same | 

as those through which the more Dramatics teachers get a big assist when a Brush Sound- 
familiar kind of equipment reaches the mirror is in the cast. It records rehearsals, helps polish 
public. the performance. And it plays the part of sound effects, mob 


More about how and where to buy | scenes and music as a backstage star. 
next month. In the meantime ask your 


library for High Fidelity Simplified, by | This dual role... recording and playing...makes the Sound- 


Harold Weiler, H > Music Systems, : h ‘ : 
ig ane zane aces The Sar, mirror an indispensable part of modern teaching... for 
urday Review Home Book of Recorded | many subjects... from kindergarten through college. This 


Music and Sound Reproduction, by E. has been proven in thousands of classrooms. It is simple to 
T. Canby, C. G. Burke, and Irving operate and is readily portable. Its excellent tonal fidelity 
Kolodin. Or write to the parts distribu- gives faithful reproduction. 
tors for their hi-fi booklets and cata- 
logues. Here are the names of a few: Write now for further information on the versatile Sound- 
BI ay? —o Basen a oo; mirror. Brush Electronics Company, Dept. V-9, 3405 Perkins 

va., AMcago i, .» ASCO sounc orp., ° 
115 W. 45th St. New York 36, N. Y.: Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Federated Purchaser, Inc., 66 Dev St., 
New York 7, N. Y.; Newark Electric Co., 
223 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill; Hud- — 
son Radio & Television Corp., 48 W. 48th BRUSH ELECTRONICS COM PANY 
St.. New York 36, N. Y.; Leonard Radio, ? , 

> . - » > , y "7 T , ormerty 

Inc., Go Cortlandt St., New York , N. Y.; INDUSTRIAL AND RESEARCH INSTRUMENTS The Brush Development Co. 
Terminal Radio Corp., 85 Cortlandt St., ERO-ELECTENG BATEMAAS © acousTic SaNICES Brash Gteatndaies Desbdin 
New York 7, N. Y.; Wholesale Radio Parts MAGNETIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT is an operating unit of 
Co., Inc., Baltimore 1, Md. ULTRASONIC EQUIPMENT Clevite Corporation. 








SOUND ADVICE 


For Lecturing in absentia 


Any tape recorder and any slide or 
filmstrip projector with remote control 
mechanism will deliver automatically 
your illustrated lecture if fitted with the 
self-contained, portable “Synchroslide” 
Model 100 (5% x 3 x 2% in.). You record 
your lecture on tape, and stick white 
cueing patches to the back of the tape 
at the points where you want slides 
changed. Your stand-in loads tape re- 
projector, throws the 


corder and 


switches and stands back. As each white 
patch comes along, a photoelectric cell 
sees it and responds by actuating the 
slide-changing mechanism. 

Model 200 Synchroslide is a different 
model for permanent installation on 
your present tape recorder and _ pro- 
jector (any type) at the factory of 
Synchromatic Products Co., 766 Broad- 
way, Bayonne, N. J. Adaptations can be 
made for any special needs. Write for 
details and prices. 





In any class you have, there’s 
a place for money management 


Use this dual program to 
teach money management 
for better family living 


10 different money management booklets deal realistically 
with all the income problems students and families face—cover 
everything from children’s spending to ways to plan for ade- 


quate recreation. 


4 filmstrip lectures dramatize basic money 
problems. Each is a 35 mm. silent filmstrip with 
talk to be read while pictures are shown. Free on 


loan for one week. 


For complete listing of booklets and film- 
strips, send for this free folder, ——_——_==> | 


— 


monty 
| MANAGEMENT } 
PROGRAM / 
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Money management can be fun to learn if the materials 
the teacher uses are written in a clear, lighthearted style. 
HFCs booklets and filmstrips will give you sure and easy 
ways to teach both secondary and adult education groups 
about wise money management. Neither film- 
strips nor booklets contain any HFC advertis- 
ing. All have been approved by outstanding 
authorities in education, government, and in- 


dustry. 
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Director of Consumer Education 


Household Finance Corporation 


f Living 
Consumer Education Department 
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Name 


Consumer Education Dept. ST 9-3 

919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me a free copy of the 1953 Money 
Management Program folder. 
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Tape-Chest and Carrying Case 


With five reels of Soundcraft magnetic 
recording tape (Reeves Soundcraft 
Corp.) you get a free five-drawer box- 
board storage “tape chest.” A plastic 
carrying bag is also available; $1.75 to 
fit the chest 7” reels; $1.50 to fit the 
5” size. Dust proof, waterproof. 

Storing Discs and Tapes 

Any old shelf will do when your col- 
lection is small, but discs get broken 
and lost if they are not stored and cata- 
logued systematically. Dozens of schools, 
colleges, universities, broadcasting sta- 
tions, and veterans hospitals have in- 
stalled the economical and efficient stee] 
“Discabinets” distributed by Wallach 
and Associates, 1532 Hillcrest Road, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio. 

The Discabinet comes in sectional 
units, each with space for 90 records, 
in sizes for 7”, 10”, 12” and 16” discs. 
The units can be grouped and stacked 
to provide storage for large record li- 
braries. The metal units cost $8.25 to 
$22, depending on the size. 

The Discabinet cataloguing system 
provides individual pockets of tough red 
wallet material held in the steel cabinet 
by a rod which runs through metal eye- 
lets in the corners of the pockets. Pock- 
ets swing out when you want to file on 
remove a disc. Gummed numbers are 
provided in duplicate (one for the disc 
and one for its pocket) and index cards 
(3x 5) for cataloguing. The completely 
fitted Discabinets cost frora $22.50 to 
$46.75. You might want some unfitted 
(for albums) and some fitted (for single 
discs). The fittings can always be added 
later. 

The same firm also makes cabinets 
especially for reels of recording tape in 
sizes to fit 5”, 7”, and 10%” reels. Some 
have doors and Jocks. 


New Tape Synchronizer 

“Synchro-Tape” is magnetic recording 
tape with vertical stripes printed on it. 
When viewed by the intermittent light 
that spills from a silent movie projector 
the stripes appear to stand still when 
film speed and tape speed are synchro- 
nized. The operator adjusts the projec- 
tor speed to keep sound and picture in 
sync. Works with 8mm or 16mm silent 
projectors and any tape recorder. Syn- 
chro-Tape has been introduced by 
tevere Camera Co., makers of projec- 
tors and tape recorders; costs $7.85 for 
a 600-ft. reel. 


| New Revere Tape Recorder 


The new Revere T-10 tape recorder 
is described as a “hi-fi” model, with 
extended frequency response range; re- 
tails at $235. With built-in AM radio 
receiver it is called TR-20; price $260. 
Six lower-priced models -still available. 

—~WiiuiaM J. Temp. 





Films for Occasions 


Continued from page 29-T) 


Dec. 2: Fiftieth Anniversary of Avia- 
tion—Wright Brothers First Flight 

History of Aviation—18 min., color, Ideal, 
Association. Condensation of Walt Dis- 
ney’s Victory Through Airpower. 

Conquering the Airways—filmstrip, 50 frs., 
Popular Science. Pioneering and devel- 
opment. 

History of Air Transportation—filmstrip, 42 
frs., Young America. 

100 Years of Fixed Wing Aircraft Devel- 
opment—filmstrip, 46 frs., color, loan, 
CAA, Scale models of significant craft 
1803 to 1903. 


Dec. 15: Bill of Rights Day 

Bill of Rights—20 min., TFC, color, pro- 
duced by Warner Bros. Development 
and incorporation of Bill in Constitu- 
tion. 

Story That Couldn't Be Printed—11 min., 
TFC-MGM. John Zenger’s fight for free- 
dom of the press. 

Voices of the People-18 min., United 
World, Government Div. Importance of 
freedom of speech; Freedom Train; 
Declaration of Independence, Bill of 
Rights. 

?. I. Quiz No. 5: Our American Heritage— 
21 min., United World, Govt. Div. How 
Constitution and Bill of Rights grant 
individual freedoms. 


The 
Drama Spot 








Teen Theatre, new book by Edwin | 


and Nathalie Gross (Whittlesey House, 
$3.25), has an easy-to-understand guide 


to play production to help teen-agers | 
and adults produce a play. In addition | 
to the guide, it contains six royalty-free, 


one-act plays—modern comedies, just 
the thing for amateur groups. 

In schools where few or no boys are 
available for dramatics, One-Act Plays 


for All-Girl Casts, by Marjorie Paradis | 
(Plavs, Inc., $2.50). will be welcomed. | 
’ 


It offers 12 comedies, some at a school 
for girls. Includes a Thanksgiving, 


Christmas, and Lincoln’s Birthday play. 


John E. Dietrich, University of Wis- | 


consin associate theatre director, in his 


new book Play Direction, gives the in- | 
experienced and the professional full 


coverage of the subject. Also furnishes a 


good list of suppliers, bibliography. | 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 


THE MOST 
VERSATILE 
SOUND SYSTEM 
EVER DESIGNED 
EXPRESSLY FOR 


GROUP 
ACTIVITIES 


VAS AZ 


with C7 TEMPO CONTROL 


The Rhythmaster is the most unique instrument of its kind. With one 
easy movement, the teacher, the director, or the coach, can slow down 
a phonograph record to as little as 1/3 its normal tempo or speed it vp 
as much as 300 percent to suit the rhythm requirements of any activity. 
This is because the Rhythmaster is the only instrument in which the 
speed is continuously variable over the entire range from 25 to 100 rpm. 
Moreover, only with the Rhythmaster can the speed be varied without 
the need for resetting or stopping. It is designed for all records: 33-1/3, 
45, and 78 rpm, up to and including 16 inches in diameter. 


The Rhythmaster is a practical and effective public address loudspeaker 
system as well...for indoors and outdoors. By simply connecting a 
microphone, large as well as small groups can be addressed and directed, 
even while the record is being played. In fact, the Rhythmaster is a 
complete, self-contained high fidelity sound system which also serves as 
a radio when conne:ted to a tuner. 


There isn’t a single activity... educational or recreational ... which 
cannot be more effectively conducted with the REK-O-KUT Rhythmaster. 
It is portable, and readily lends itself to any location . . . the class room, 
the assembly hall, the gymnasium, the athletic field... indoors or 
outdoors. 


REK-O-KUT is world famous as a maker of professional disc recorders, 
turntables, and phonographs. These products are used by broadcast 
and recording studios, and among the nation’s leading schools and 
recreation centers. 

Available in single — and 

twin-speaker models, priced from $269.95 


RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES ” 


f : : TWIN-SPEAKER 
} ATHLETIC 2 . Model RT-43-VC 


Prentice-Hall, $7.35, 
Not since we examined Sydney W. | 
Carroll’s Acting for the Stage have we 


EDUCATION L ACTIVITIES 
eeeneeae & & -“—_o2< = = & 


For complete details, 
write to Dept. FJ-5. 


seen such a helpful guide as Training 
for the Stage—the Technique of Acting 
(Pitman, $4), by Dorothy Birch. Ex- 
cellent chapters on vocal interpretation, 
stage movement and gesture. 

—Harny Fincn 


THE REK-O-KUT COMPANY 


38-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, New York 
Export Division: 458 Broadway, New York 13, U. S. A. e Cables: Morhanex 
in Canada: Atias Radio Corp., Ltd., 560 King Street W., Toronto 28 
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What books can you recommend to 
your stvdents on that currently popular 
subject—Science Fiction? Let our ex- 
pert tell you. Author of a recent survey 
of S-F, Richard J. Hurley heads the 
Department of Library Science of Cath- 
olic University. He is also on Teen Age 
Book Club Selection Committee. 


OOKING into the visigraph of our 

4 Nu-Vol Communicator Tube we can 
predict the following for S-F followers. 
On the lower space level for elemen- 
tary grades, Ellen MacGregor has 
written Miss Pickerell Goes Undersea 
(McGraw-Hill), not with geiger counter 
but in an atomic submarine. Walter 
Brooks finally blasts off in Freddy and 
the Space Ship (Knopf) in which the 
noted pig detective checks up on the 
planets. Carl Biemiller’s The Magic 
Ball from Mars (Morrow) tells what 
happens to Johnny after a flying saucer 
pilot gives him a magic ball. 

Further out in the Ecliptic or junior 
high level, the Winston Science-Fiction 
Series is still exploding with five new 
titles. Milton Lesser describes a space- 
ship near the end of its two-hundred- 
year voyage and threatened with de- 
struction in The Star Seeker. The Miss- 
ing Men of Saturn, by Philip Latham, 
are a space crew captured by the frog- 
like creatures of that planet. A sequel 
to the Son of the Stars is Planets of 
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614 THE STORY OF RICE 
12 minutes, 1 reel, color $100, b/w $50 


ee 


581 THE UGLY DUCKLING 
11 minutes, 1 reel, color $100 


694 DON'T GET ANGRY 
12 minutes, 1 reel, color $100 


Step into Space... 


Light by Raymond Jones in which the 
Earth-boy goes to distant Rorla. A 
travel-in-time story is Danger; Dinosaur, 
by Richard Marsten, with hunters stalk- 
ing the ancient reptiles. Lester Del Rey 
in Attack from Atlantis describes the 
discovery of this lost city by the crew 
of an atomic submarine. 

In another part of the universe, Paul 
French has written a sequel to his David 
Starr, Space Ranger in his Lucky Starr 
and the Pirates of the Asteroids (Dou- 
bleday). His is a master sleuthing job 
in uncovering the boss of the space 
pirates. It is a Junior Literary Guild 
selection also. 


Stars and Space 

Robert Heinlein, super writer of 
space opera, contributes his seventh 
juvenile in Starman Jones (Scribner). 
This time he leaves the planets for the 
stars with Max Jones, an astrogator who 
finds a strange spider puppy like Willis 
in his Red Planet (Scribner). A “Bem” 
story, Andre Norton, librarian-author, 
adds to her list the Star Rangers (Har- 
court), dated 8054 A.D., and John Kier 
Cross, whose Angry Planet (Coward 


Best of new science fiction 


McCann) pleased S-F readers, gives us 
an interplanetary space story of an 
English family of trapeze artists, in The 
Stolen Sphere (Dutton). Brucer Carter 
recites the adventures of two airmen 
who penetrate a world hundreds of 
miles below the earth’s surface, Into a 
Strange World (Crowell). (Shades of 
Jules Verne’s Journey to the Center of 
the Earth.) For the many devotees of 
the Terrific Triple Series is Space, 
Space, Space (Watts), an anthology of 
stories of adventuring to the stars, by 
well-known writers, William Sloane 
editor. Miss Norton (see above) is also 
editor of Space Service, a new story 
collection issued by The World Pub- 
lishing Company. Other recent titles 
swimming into view are Richard M. 
Elam, Jr.’s Young Visitor to Mars (Lan- 
tern Press), and Mildred S. Kiefer’s 
Planet X (Julian Messner). 

Away out in hyper-space for senioi 
high school, we see four novels and two 
anthologies. Isaac Asimov delivers an 
other thriller in his Currents of Space 
(Doubleday), wherein an earthman of 
the Galactographic Corps overcomes a 
mental blackout to predict the explo- 





SERVING THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Since the inception of educational motion pictures about 25 years ago, 
ENCycLopAepDiA Britannica Fics has progressed continually forward, producing and 
distributing top quality, authentic, integrated films. Nothing has deterred its 

professional staff and technicians from aiming at superiority of product . .. An expanding 
list of satisfied users attests to EBF’s contribution to better communication in the 
classroom, the lecture hall, the discussion group—everywhere that films complement 

the spoken or written word... Today’s EBF educational movies reach all levels— 
continue the confidence and satisfaction of yesterday—timely and timeless films. 


GE? ncyclejecilia Stance aa Silas 
Every scHoot in the nation should augment its program of study by using some motion 


pictures from ENcycLoparpta BriTaNNIcA FiuMs. The curricula of today and 
tomorrow are being planned with film integration. Choose only the finest films for your 


visual aids expansion ... Use EBF Filmstrips with the same assurance of contributing to 
better learning in the classroom—ask for a catalog of authentic, 


impressive, inexpensive filmstrips. 


PURCHASE « PREVIEW «= RENT FILMS 


Illustrated are some recent motion picture releases—a cross section of 
films that are being offered by ENcycLopaepia BriraNNica FiLMs. 
Other current titles cover every subject matter area and grade level. 

. .. Consider the three films shown here for elementary and middle grade 
study programs; refer also to all of the titles now in the EBF 


library; request previews for purchase requisition. ... Write to 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Fiums , 


ITTN YY" motte A + Wil 


Illinois. Dept. ST93. Preview and Rental Libraries at Wilmette, New York 
Hollywood, Atlanta, Cleveland, Dallas, Boston, Portland (Oregon), 


Birmingham (Michigan). 





sion of the planet Florinda. Fletcher 
Pratt in The Undying Fire (Ballantine) 
adds the theme of democracy versus 
dictatorship plus some romance to his 
notable list of S-F novels. Earth’s 
democracy is saved by the seizure of 
a new space gadget. 

John MacDonald’s Planet of the 
Dreamer (Greenberg) is a weird story 
of a group whose dreams project the 
future of the world until one of them 
finds reality in a beautiful girl. For 
‘teachers who believe in 1.Q.’s there is 
J. T. MelIntosh’s World Out of Mind 
(Doubleday) where every one on Earth 
is assigned a based upon intel- 
ligence. When threatened by invasion 
from outer Earth discovers a 
new feature of its system. The two 
inthologies are by Groff Conklin, ex- 
pert anthologist, and Boucher & Mc- 
Comas: Science Fiction Adventures in 
Dimensions (Vanguard) and The Best 
from Fantasy and Science Fiction 
(Grayson). Happy landings with your 
S-F books. —RicHarpb J. HurRLEY 


class 


space, 


A Dream Comes True 
(Continued from page 16-T) 


dissension and revolving-door govern- 
ments, broke, and decaying. Today the 
government stable. 
There are hundreds of acres of low- 
rent pink, blue, and white apartments 
a beautiful stadium, tech- 
nical institute, hospitals, terraced eating 
places, and other signs of progress. 


and escudo are 


and houses, 


These pictures and some conclusions 
about current international problems, 
you feel, will add to your discussions 
in Problems of 
Neutralism and pro-communism is the 
result of things. But two con- 
tributing factors that are not often 
written about in the American press are 
the fact that the European worker earns 
about a fifth as much as his American 
counterpart while paying equivalent 
prices for food and clothing. There is 
conviction that an American trade and 
tariff policy is paving the way inevitably 
for trade with the Soviet bloc. For these 
people must export to live. Where re- 
ligion is keenly felt, as in Spain, Portugal 
and Ireland, there is determined oppo- 


Democracy classes. 


many 


sition to communism. But where there 
is a spiritual vacuum there is great 
susceptibility to the siren song from 
Moscow. 

The word democracy does not have 
the same connotation to Europeans as 
it does to us. While phases of it arouse 
admiration, it is not per se exportable. 
You talk to men like Andre Vragnac, 
French sociologist, who is trying to 
compound a positive program out of the 
social sciences to fill that vacuum. And 
you talk to priests who feel that the 
answer lies in a religious revival. There 
is confidence among the people in the 
functional approach of men like M. 
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Monnet who are trying to work out a 
gradual federation of Europe, but there 
is not much confidence in their ability 
to succeed in the forseeable future. It 
is difficult to be optimistic about 
Europe’s ability to withstand extreme 
solutions or physical invasion. 

Two months can go so quickly in 
these circumstances. One day you 
board a T.W.A. plane in Lisbon and 
after 13 hours of smooth flying find 
vourself in New York—less time than it 
took the train to travel from Madrid 
to Lisbon. Even after the exotic ex- 
periences of foreign travel it is good 
to get home. 








It’s 
Back to School 
in TURKEY too 


e The world is a ‘house of 
many mansions,” with the peace, 
security, and happiness of each 
mansion depending on under- 
standing 
the 


house. 


and harmony among 


occupants of the whole 


Such human understanding 
begins in schools wherever they 
are to be found, and thrives on 
the availability of factual infor- 
mation presented in an inter- 
esting, easily-absorbed manner. 


In a world of diminishing 
distances, Turkey is America’s 
next-door neighbor, not only 
geographically but also as a 
democracy in the forefront of 
the fight for freedom. 


Our TEACHER’S KIT con- 


tains booklets, quiz folders, 
and a poster on the comic-strip 


principle. 


It is yours, FREE, 
by writing NOW to the 


TURKISH INFORMATION OFFICE 


444 EAST 52nd STREET 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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NOW YOU CAN MAKE 


ECONOMIC FACTS 
FUN TO STUDY 


NEW CARTOON BOOK HELPS TELL STORY OF 
COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE IN WAY YOUR CLASS 
WILL ENJOY AND REMEMBER 


YOU'LL CALL IT ONE OF TODAY’S MOST-NEEDED 
TEACHING AIDS 


COPIES FREE FOR EVERY PUPIL IN YOUR CLASS 


HIS new, 32-page, four 

color cartoon book dram- 
atizes the story of American 
progress — shows how com- 
petitive enterprise works to 
benefit all. It's a case his- 
tory. The growth and de- 
velopment of one American 
company forms a realistic 
background for the story. 
Prepared especially for use 
in junior and senior high 
schools. 
SPECIAL TEACHERS’ MAN- 
UAL: suggests activities for 
students, lists discussion 
questions, is keyed to text. 


A CASE HISTORY 
| wa THE STORY OF 


COMPETITIVE 


ISE 
ENTERPRI>” TIMELY AS TODAY 
Who really owns Ameri- 
can industry? Why are in- 
vestors so important in start- 
ing a business? How does 
competition spur firms on 
to find new and better products? Is America dominated 
by big business? Why is industry anxious that young 
people receive a good education? How is our industrial 
system like a team—investors, workers and consumers? 
What about the workers? “They re provided with the 
best machines and tools. They have freedom and op- 
portunity. They belong to unions if they wish and they 
share generously in the goods they help to produce. 
No wonder they lead the rest of the world in produc- 
tion.” 

Johnson Makes the Team (Freedoms Foundation 
Award winner) gives students a broad perspective on 
new frontiers in industry, encourages them to study hard 
so that they can conquer these new frontiers. 








PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


" 2 as 


Please send me the free + ing aids d below: 

[) JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM. Number of copies: = = 

() WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER. (Tells story of rubber—discovery, 
research and use; both crude: and man-made rubber) Number of 
| aE 

One teachers’ manual will be supplied with each request. Additional 

copies available on request. 
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How to keep your school 
paper in the black 


Qi 


Brighten 


Your 


Budéet 
By Stanley Solomon 


Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


HATEVER your plans for improving your newspaper 

this year, have you taken finances into account? Where 
will you find enough money to pay for that special gradua- 
tion issue, or the extra photos you need to brighten up your 
pages? Perhaps you simply want to come out more often. 

In any case you will have expenses. And expenses of 
school publications in this country add up te something like 
$15 millions annually. That’s quite a bill, even if your part 
of it runs only in the hundreds. 

But if you are interested in giving your staff realistic 
training in journalism, your expenses can actually be a 
blessing. What is more valuable than training in earning 
and budgeting money—backbone of any successful publica- 
tion? 

Earning money. Unlike your commercial counterpart, your 
newspaper may not be out to make a profit. Yet you have to 
raise enough money to cover such expenses as printing, 
engraving, photo supplies. I use the word raise because rare 
is the school that provides an adequate sum for such pur- 
poses—in most cases the newspaper must go out and get the 
money. 

Looking over files of the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, I find that only one out of twenty top newspapers 
relies on a school board for funds. Most of these award- 
winners turn to advertising for the bulk of their income— 
such earnings from this source alone range from $285 to 
$3,055 yearly. 

You can find this out for yourself if you consider adver- 
tising as important as writing or editing in your scheme of 
things. Afford the subject as much time as you can in class; 
inspire your staff to sell space with skill. 

Subscriptions are the next big zest source of income to a 
good number of the school papers I looked at. And rightly 
so, since these excellent publications attract subscribers. 

If you have an opportunity to sell your newspaper by the 
year, begin your activities in the spring by holding an 
assembly program—perhaps featuring a sketch showing how 
the newspaper serves your school. Go on from there to 
announce the goal you're aiming for, prizes for homerooms 
buying the most subscriptions, and spur on the whole com- 
petition by posters and the like. During the week or two 
your drive is in swing, you might plan a special dance, 
provide badges and tags for salesmen and subscribers, and 
report frequently on money received. 





Don't neglect these effective stunts 
just because you are assured of a guar- 
anteed income from a general activity 
fee, which is the third most popular 
method of meeting expenses among the 
CSPA papers. This fee is more like a 
voluntary student tax that helps to pay 
for sports and other activities like the 
newspaper and yearbook. Certainly pro- 
moting all school activities is a legiti- 
mate function of your paper. And if 
you promote the sale of some kind of 
activity stamp you also help to keep 
your paper in the eve and mind of the 
student body. 

Budgeting. Once you know from 
what sources your money will come you 
can go ahead and plan your budget. 

Planning a budget involves: Know- 
ing how much money you can count on 
for sure. (This may come from a gen- 
eral activity fee or school fund.) Esti- 
mating, on past experience, how much 
money you can earn from selling ads 
and subscriptions. (Even with a gen- 
eral activity fee that includes a sub- 
scription to your paper for every student 
you can still sell copies to alumni and 
some townspeople. ) 

This is your income—known or esti- 
mated for the coming year. Your next 
concern is to determine what your ex- 
penses will be 


On the Debit Side 


Printing is probably the biggest cost 
in your budget—unless you mimeograph 
your paper. You should know how 
much you spent for printing last year; 
if not you can easily find out in the 
front office or from your printer. 

Engravings, if you use letterpress, are 
the next costliest item. Your engraver 
will help you estimate costs. 

Photo supplies—film, dark-room equip- 
ment and in some cases camera upkeep 

will be a necessary expense if you 
don’t mimeograph your paper. 

Small supplies like stamps for mailing 
your paper to alumni and other schools 
are necessary and should be included. 

Staff expenses for trips to school press 
conventions should be put down. 

Income and expenses—now that you 
have these two divisions clear in your 
mind it is a simple matter to: 1, Reserve 
a certain portion of your income for 
each issue; 2, Note what you've spent 
after each issue. Ask a business teacher 
for help in keeping such records. 

Finally, assign one of your staff who 
finds it fun to work with figures to re- 
port regularly on the state of your 
budget, preferably after each issue. If 
you find you're spending too much, cut 
down on the following issue; or better 
still, make an extra effort to earn more 
money through ads. If you’re not spend- 
ing as much as you planned, then you 
can have that extra issue, or more 
photos--and you won't be in the “red.” 














Your 


Invitation... , 
to Join 


NSRTS 


(National Scholastic Radio-Television Guild) 


Here’s what some of our members say about NSRTG 
“.. . you are placing in the hands of students and teachers some exc: ent 
and most helpful material.”’ 
“We have found NSRTG scripts excellent for class work and for broadcasting. 
Thank you NSRTG.” 
“Appreciate your service. Thank you—and do keep it up.” 
MEMBERSHIP IN NSRTG costs only $4 per year 
and brings you these vital services: 
Quarterly mailings consisting of — 


1) 2 scripts with production notes. 2) Newsletter. 3) Question and Answer service. 
4) Pertinent data on radio and television programs and equip t. 5) Organi 
tion manual. 6) Free subscription to Scholastic Teacher Magazine. 





Individual membership cards supplied on request. Membership pins available at 50¢ 
each. 


DON’T DELAY .. . Send for NSRTG brochure now. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE Dept. NSRTG 9-1 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me your brochure and membership application blank for 
National Scholastic Radio-Television Guild. 
Signed os : Sa 
School____ —— a ress 





Including the new back-pressure, arm- 
lift method of artificial respiration 


This up-to-date film contains all 
of the important information on 
basic principles of First Aid and 
also demonstrates new artificial 
respiration method approved by 
the American Red Cross. 

The only cost for this 34-min- 
ute 16-mm. sound film is return 
postage. 


Education Department 
J & Joh , New Brunswick, N. J. 





Please send me information on the film ‘ ‘Help Wanted.’ 





Address — 
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THE GUITAR AND EYE 
| SERIES 


A 16mm FILM SYMPHONY 


Here is a touching slice of life — a poignant 
narrative of a cocker spaniel puppy and a 
winsome little girl — a film that has already 
powerfuliy stimulated the fancy of a multi 
tude of students. It contains all the essentials 
of a good educational film... 
1. Appeals to a basic, universal experience. 
2. induces emotional involvement. 
3. Draws ovt creative reactions. 
4,€ ge imated discussions, sensitive 
interpretations, deep feeling and creative 
writing. 


5-min. Sound /Color $50; B1 /Wh $25 


Request preview prints and actual examples 
of how children respond to the PUPPY 
and the other films in THE GUITAR AND 
EYE SERIES. 


a 





FILMS OF THE NATIONS 
62 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Educational Films 


for classroom use 
about strange and fascinating 


AUSTRALIA 


are available for rent or purchase. 
Send for free catalog of |émm. 
subjects, in Kodachrome and 
black and white 


Australian News & Information Bureau 
636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y 





Do You Need Help 


in stimulating your classes in SPEECH 
and ORAL ENGLISH? 


See page 45-T for a tested idea and cou- 
pon for convenient help. 
Want to Raise Money for 


Your Class or School? 
Then hold a Book Bazaar! It’s fun— 
it’s educational and it’s profitable. See 
page 20-T for details and coupon for 














your convenience. 








The Past Becomes Three Dimensional 


When Students 
Love History 


TUDENTS can teach history, and 

enjoy doing it! In Terryville High 
School, Terryville, Conn., pupils do it 
daily and love doing it! Procedure they 
follow is called the “group-unit.” Here’s 
how it operates. 

In Terryville’s United States history 
class the student teachers plan, direct, 
and carry out units with the coopera- 
tion of the instructor under a system 
of group study. The class of 25 students 
divides itself into three groups. Each 
group selects a “group leader,” who is 
the “teacher” of that group. Each group 
member has a specific, shared respon- 
sibility in his group, specific assign- 
ments to add to the group fund of 
knowledge, and a job as well. A “great- 
er group leader,” selected by the class, 
acts as leader in discussions of the 
entire class. 

A unit of study is planned by a 
committee of the group leaders, the 
greater group leader, and the instruc- 
tor. Although each individual group 
studies the same unit, each takes differ- 
ent aspects of it and may use its own 
means of study. Study plans are ar- 
ranged in booklet form for the use of 
each student. This is where the secre- 
tary-typist assists. As the program is 
carried out, the illustrative materials are 
placed on the bulletin board by the 
bulletin board managers. The librarian, 
meanwhile, takes the responsibility for 
securing resource materials from the 
school and public libraries, or any other 
source. A group may use as many as 
twenty various books for a unit. No 
students, incidentally, are assigned a 
given text. 

The instructor is officially the “re- 
source person.” He attempts to answer 
all the problems as to sources, clarifica- 
tions of materials, procedures, etc. 
Often he begins a unit with a lecture 
or gives brief lectures during its study 
to coordinate the various group learn- 
ings. Also, he sits in with each group 
from time to time, helping, coordinating, 
evaluating. 

A camera’s-eye view of this class 
studying the causes of World War 1914 
would look like this: 

Group I studies the imperialistic and 
economic aspects of the conflict. The 
group leader at a map points out the 
alignment of the powers. Students with 


By JAMES J. HOGAN 


assignments on specific map subjects 
also explain their findings. 

Group II, which is studying the sys- 
tem of military alliances, is having 
supervised study. Numerous books and 
periodicals are in use. Every student 
has a different book. These include 
geography, biography, economics books, 
the novel, and standard high school texts. 
Here the duty of the observer becomes 
clear, for observers from groups I and 
III have joined this group. They will 
correlate the important viewpoints and 
information with their own groups’ 
peculiar study. 

Group III students study the world’s 
lack of unified organization ‘for the pro- 
motion of peace. (No League of Na- 
tions, e.g.) At this table the instructor 
discusses past historical attempts to pro- 
mote peace organizations. 

At the end of a few days of study by 
individual groups, members report their 
individual findings to their group and 
discussions follow spontaneously. Then 
group leaders report the findings of 
their groups to the entire class with 
discussion led by the greater group 
leader. It is in this discussion of the 
over-all material that the interweaving 
of the group topics and correlation is 
accomplished. 

Students enjoy this way of learning. 
They feel that they learn to work with 
others cooperatively. Inferiority com- 
plexes and shyness pass in the lively 
discussions of small groups. All take 
an active part, for they plan and desire 
to see the unit through. 

Student teachers learn to recognize 
individual talents and _ skills. Pupils 
gain a familiarity in handling books of 
numerous types and gain an under 
standing of their proper use. Many 
viewpoints of study and many view- 
points of texts are daily demonstrated. 
Interweaving viewpoints make clear 
that there is no simple yes or no answer 
to historical questions. History becomes 
a moving, three dimensional life of past, 
present, and future. Democracy is a 
real part of the everyday class program, 
and change, the most permanent thing 
in our democratic society, is a daily 
experience. 





MAPS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE or 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 35” by 45” 


Authentic colorful and instructive for teachers. 
ibrarians and students. Correlated with basic 
Literature courses these cleverly illustrated 
eparate maps contain meaningful quotations, 
hronological and biographical data pertinent to 
English or American Literature. Single copy of 
either map $2.00. Write for special discount on 
quantities. 
SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 

12026 Kearsarge St. Los Angeles 49, Calif 





Help Your Students Find Jebs! 


Complete unit on Employment—lesson 


plans outlines forms references. 


Post paid—one dollar. 


JONDY CO., 435 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 25 


TRAVEL RIGH 


AND ELSEWHERE TOO 
Special Arrangements for Sabattical 
Advance details on ‘54 tours through Europe. Also 
Tours with degree credit U.S.A. or Europe. Package 
Tours Mexico, California and South America 


ARNOLD TOURS 2%,.c'"s**s.3: 


Boston 16, Mass. 
si <li ini. ic cdl i seid li 


1 SCENIC 10 2x2 $1°° 
1 COLOR SLIDES color slides set 8 


} Over 115 different sets to select. Take § 
{ your students to the lands you are dis- 1 
cussing. Write for catalog. 


j NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDES, INC. ; 











THRU 
EUROPE 


! Dept. 7, 134 W. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 1, N.Y 1 


READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








— U. S. STORY — 
Work-sheet in Rhythm and Rhyme. 60 Verses, 
Music, Map. Questions, Motivating and Corre- 
lating the Teaching of History and Geography 
7 4 TO 9 
cL EDUCATIONAL 
$15.00—100 copies (15” x 23”) 
Send Cash Check o Money Order 

{dd 25¢ pos tage 100 copies 

48 JEWELS AND GEMS 
128-130 N. Law St Allentown, Pa 





NEW - 
$1.00—Two copies 











McGraw-Hill films 


McGRAW-HILL 
for use in 


SOCIAL STUDIES % 

P.T.A. PROGRAMS 
COUNSELING STUDENTS 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
MUSIC 

—and many other fields 








TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 West 42 Street—New York 36 


Please: send me your catalog oO 
Add my name to your mailing list [] 
NAME_ 

Position 

School add: 














Start with Mass Media 
(Continued from page 14-T) 


Outcomes of this experiment were 
more than gratifying. The class readily | 
agreed to written reports on books | 
similar to the ones used in the record- 
ings. The class discussions were livelier 
and more effective. The pupils acquired 
improved skills in speech and in discus- 
sion plus a wealth of “literary” experi- 
ence, improved tastes in radio and tele- 
desirable — social 


vision, and more 


attitudes. 


“Keep Up with the Kids” 


As for myself, I found it a challenge | 
and a source of great satisfaction in| 
keeping up with adolescent tastes in 
these media. In fact, I think that the 
key to the success of such an experiment 
lies in any teacher's willingness to “keep 
up with the kids” by sharing their pro- 
grams as a change from the “snobbish” 
or “cloistered” ones we are inclined to 
listen to and watch. Furthermore, the 
teacher must be ready to consult such 
aids as Listenables and Lookables and 
the NBC and CBS program bulletins 
that are available every month. Finally, 
the week’s radio and television schedule 
as it appears in the Sunday newspaper 
must be carefully scrutinized for pro- 
grams to recommend to the pupils in 
place of the less desirable ones they 
may be hearing and watching. A useful 
device in this connection is a filing card 
system which I have used for ready 
reference when a pupil esks, “Well, 
what else is there to watch at that 
time?” 

To conclude: The teacher must know 
what the pupil likes now, what he might 
like during the term, and what he may 
be led to like in the future. Whether it 
be radio and television, films or records, 
the teacher must be supplied with com- 
mercial catalogues and bulletins of all 
the material of this type that is avail- 
able. He must be willing to prepare 
himself with a “bibliography” in the 
different mass media just as naturally as 
he prepares himself with a bibliography 
for the teaching of Hamlet in a regular 
class. To the slow learner I Love Lucy 
may be the Hamlet of the twentieth 
century. Let's pick him up at that point 
and try to lead him to something better. 
And, in passing, may I say that most of 
the class participating in this experi- 
ment also watched the two-hour tele- 
vision version of Hamlet with delight 
and understanding last April. Thus, | 
they, too, have become sharers in our | 
magnificent literary heritage. 


On a roadside traffic sign in Jal, New | 
Mexico, reading “School Zone--Don't | 
Kill a Child,” a pupil wrote, “Wait for | 
a teacher.” 


The outstanding 16mm sound motion 
pictures described below have won 
awards for excellence from Scholastic 
Magazine. You can borrow them free— 
easily. Just fill in the coupon below. 
Your only cost is film postage. New low 
parcel post rates for films save you 
money ... 28 convenient film exchanges 
make it easier than ever to get these fine 
films. 





204 OPPORTUNITY U.S.A. 27 minutes 
The story of investment bankers — how 
they serve industry and investors, and 
how savings aid the progress of the 
nation. 

INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSN. OF AMERICA 


188 THE DU PONT story 40 min. color. 


| An epic story — tells an exciting history 


of industrial progress from the days of 
Thomas Jefferson during the career and 
growth of a company. 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
124 FOR SOME MUST WATCH 28 min. 
Tells the documentary stories of three 
Oneida, N. Y. residents who overcame 
disasters of serious illness, fatal acci- 
dent, and violent storm. 

INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 





These 16mm sound films are offered to 
you FREE—no cost except postage. Just 
fill in the dates on which you wish to use 
the films and return coupon to 

MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Name 





School 





Street 





City Zone State 





FILM PLAYDATE ALTERNATE DATE 





204 








124 











DC If film is not available as requested, 
please schedule for first open date. 





Cuba’s Reynold Hoefflin (Waite H. S$.) argues on eight hour day. 


ECOSOC Comes to Toledo 


AST spring we heard of an exciting 

4 project in Toledo, Ohio, to intro- 
duce high school students to the facts 
of international life. Nearly 500 students 
from 16 public and parochial schools 
and the University of Toledo climaxed 
weeks of group study, with a day-long 
report and debate on such world prob- 
lems as narcotic control, civil aviation, 
health, labor, and farm aid. 

Toledo believes this to be the first 
model session of ECOSOC-—the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of U. N. You 
have heard of model U. N. meetings 
which naturally focus on fiery political 
issues. By contrast ECOSOC-—real or 
model—centers on the aches that the 
world can do more about—hunger, ill- 
ness, illiteracy, unemployment, etc. 

Pictures, clippings, and reports of 
Toledo’s model ECOSOC, sent at our 
request by Olive McHugh, chairman of 
the Toledo United Nations Association, 


The U. 


VER 5,000,000 pieces of mail carry- 

ing United Nations postage stamps 
have been dispatched so far from U. N. 
headquarters. The story behind these 
little adhesives is a global one and avail- 
able in poster, film, and monograph 
form for classroom use. 

Philatelists and just plain stamp users 
have often wondered how stamps are 
made. The answer to their queries can 
be found in the film, “United Nations, 
New York,” which tells the story of the 
design and manufacture of United Na- 
tions postage stamps. The film begins in 
Holland, home of J. Enschede and Sons, 
a printing concern established in 1703, 
which was entrusted with the printing 
of some of the United Nations stamps. 
Then the scene shifts to the factory of 
Thomas de la Rue & Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don, England, where the remaining 
stamps of the regular and airmail series 
were printed. For information on how 


confirm the success of this project. 
Briefly, this is what happened. 

Early in February the participating 
schools named students who were di- 
vided into two groups of eight each. 
Then eight-student teams from four 
high schools went to work as members 
of preparatory staffs of one of ECOSOC’s 
Commissions—Human Rights, Narcotic 
Drugs, World Health, Food and. Agri- 
culture, Civil Aviation, International 
Labor Organization, UNESCO, and the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. These student “Commissions” 
looked into the self-same problems that 
their opposite-number Commissions 
study. A few Toledo students used their 
Easter vacations to come to U. N. head- 
quarters to inquire firsthand into the 
Council’s operations and reports gath- 
ered from far and wide. 

When the model assembly met in the 
University of Toledo on April 24, eight 


Let the ILO and UNESCO work together, urges Frank Melhorn. 


reports were ready for the Council. 
Students “subbed” as Council members 
speaking for 18 nations. Mimeographed 
reports summarized progress and “re 
solved” on what should be done to fu 
ther world progress. Local newspapers, 
radio, and TV gave full coverage. Fo: 
one day Toledo became a kind of doc 
tor at the world’s bedside. 

Two incidents tell as much as _ the 
evaluation reports about this model 
ECOSOC meeting. About 10 days be 
fore the session one of the 19 teacher 
members of what Miss McHugh calls 
“this wonderful committee” said to a 
student, “John, shouldn’t you call you 
group together?” John replied, “Don’t 
worry about that; we held our meeting 
last week and agreed on our report.” 

Second, was the letter to student 
nembers of the ILO Commission: “I am 
delighted to know that such a detailed 
study of the various specialized agencies 
associated with the United Nations is 
being conducted in the Toledo area.” 
(Signed) Walter P. Reuther, president, 
Committee for Industrial Organization 


N. Story in Stamps 


to obtain the film, write Department of 
Public Information, United Nations, 
New York. 

The complete story of United Nations 
postage stamps is available in a 36- 
page, fully illustrated monograph writ- 
ten by Sol Glass, a well known philat- 
elist, in collaboration with the United 
Nations Postal Administration. It de- 
scribes negotiations leading to the estab- 


UNITED NATIONS 


NACIONES UNIDAS 
SHINO SNOILVN 


OBbEAMHEHHbIE HAUMM 
A U.N. “passport” to everywhere 


lishment of the United Nations Postal 
Administration and explains its opera 
tions. Details of the agreement between 
the United States and United Nations 
are included, along with a description 
of each stamp and design. 

An attractive poster, showing the 
various designs of the stamps issued by 
U. N. to date, and giving a brief history 
of them, is also available. Request from 
the U. N. Postal Administration, United 
Nations, New York. The poster depicts 
13 of the 22 stamps issued since Octo 
ber, 1951. 

Postage stamps, affixed to mail going 
to four corners of the earth, spread in- 
formation about the United Nations, 
and create interest in its activities. Over 
11,000,000 have been circulated to date, 
and it is hoped that they fulfill their 
purpose, serving as reminders of the 
aims and ideals of the United Nations 
and its organs. 





How We Use Scholastic Magazines to 


Keep Up with the World 


HE social studies teacher is con- 

stantly in search of current materials 
that are factual, unbiased, informative, 
and high in pupil interest. As a student- 
teacher during my undergraduate work 
I made a rather intensive survey of the 
current materials available in the field 
of social studies. I chose the Scholastic 
Magazines to serve as my “basic-text” 
of current affairs. My choice has proved 
fruitful; and after having used Junior 
Scholastic in the upper elementary 
grades I carried over to Senior Scho- 
lastic with the same groups of students 
in high school. 

In our school we have come to regard 
the Scholastic Magazines as store- 
houses of interesting, accurate, informa- 
tive, unbiased information on a wide 
range of subjects that span the interest 
and ability levels of the average class- 
room. We have found that there is in 
them “something for everybody.” It is 
my custom to place the Scholastic Mag- 
azines on a table in full view of the 
students the day before the issue is dis- 
tributed. Student interest is heightened 
by the mere presence of the magazines 
in the classroom. 

Reading authorities tell us that inter- 
est is the greatest incentive to reading 
The Scholastic Magazines offer a tempt- 
ing cafeteria of information that appeals 
to the whole range of interests and abili- 
ties found in any classroom. Among the 
many kinds of appeals that invite read- 
ing are the following: 

Articles on world and national affairs 
are invaluable in helping students to 
become aware of the problems that exist 
in their world. Today’s student is global 
in his concepts. He understands that he 
must be informed in world affairs if he 
is to participate successfully as a citizen 
of a nation whose destiny is world lead- 
ership. Scholastic Magazines give him 
up-to-the-minute information on world 
affairs written on the student’s level of 
comprehension. Maps, photos, graphics, 
and cartoons that accompany the arti- 
cles are meaningful and give the stu- 
dent a grip on the subject matter that 
he would not otherwise gain. 


They Stick to the Facts 


In their presentation of current affairs 
Scholastic Magazines have created 
among my students a feeling of trust. 
Today’s student is always on the watch 
for bias; he is quick to detect and to 
point out anything that smacks of prop- 


By TALMADGE T. WHITE 


Social Studies teacher, Hillcrest High School, 
Dallas, Texas 


aganda. Scholastic’s policy of sticking 
closely to facts has given its materials 
genuine authority. 

The department on “Understanding 
the News” with background and inter- 
pretations called “What’s Behind It?” 
gears in with another classroom activ- 
ity; my students and I listen each day 
to at least one radio or TV newscast. 
For the truly important points of what 
we hear flashed on the air we turn to 
“Understanding the News.” 


Unbiased Treatment 


Forum topics and debate materials 
found in Senior Scholastic and World 
Week create interest in controversial 
questions of “here and now.” The phi- 
losophy of the magazines is exemplified 
by the unbiased pro and con treatment. 
This technique of presentation instills 
in today’s students the ability to think 
and act objectively as tomorrow’s citi- 
zens. Filed copies of Scholastic have 
settled many classroom arguments. 

Two features contribute to vocabu- 
lary building. One is the highlighting of 
challenging words by “starred words” in 
Junior Scholastic and definitions in the 


other magazines. The other is the cross- 
word puzzle. Frequently my class works 
the crossword puzzle together. Interest 
in the crossword puzzle has, I am cei 
tain, been an important factor in vocab 
ulary building. 

Special issues such as Congress al 
Work and Key to Understanding the 
News are examples of resource mate- 
rials in which the Scholastic Magazines, 
in my opinion, cannot be surpassed. 
The Index to the volume at the end of 
each semester gives the teacher (and 
students) an unusually good method of 
reference and encourages research on 
the part of both student and teacher. 

The large, colorful, bulletin-board 
size News Maps are reference materials 
that are in-daily use in my classroom 
When students have an interest in what 
is going on at certain places in the 
world, it is easier for them to orient 
themselves to geographical locations. 
Geography comes alive under the influ- 
ence of things that are happening right 
now when there is always in view a 
large colorful map with labels on cwr- 
rent world happenings that are easy for 
students to understand. 

What to do about individual differ- 
ences is a problem of concern to every 
teacher. For the “especially bright” stu- 
dent there is always something to chal- 
lenge him. It is equally true that slower 


Students locate places in news on map supplied with all bulk subscriptions. 
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HELP YOUR BOOK BAZAAR 
IMPROVE YOUR LIBRARY 


THE “YOU” BOOKS 


Factual material for 6th to 10th grades 
Illustrated and designed for simplicity in 
learning. Reinforced cloth €1.50 (less 
educational discount) 


YOU and SPACE NEIGHBORS 
Your Amazing Mind 
American Life Lines 
Space Travel 
Atomic Energy 
The Constitution 
The United Nations 


THE “TRUE” BOOKS 


Simple, colorful facts in story form for the 
rimary grades. Easy-to-read. Reinforced 
cloth $2.00 (less educational discount). 


the true book of 


Toys at Work 
Little Eskimos 
Plants We Know 
Air Around Us 
Animals of Small Pond 
Honeybees 














BE SURE TO ORDER THESE FROM 
YOUR STORE OR DIRECTLY FROM 
US AT EDUCATIONAL DISCOUNTS 
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a delightful... 


NEW PLAY 


for high school 
production 


I LOVE LUCY 


A3 Act Comedy for 5 men, 5 women, 
plus 2 extras and |! interior. Based 
on the famous television program. 


This charming comedy has cap- 
tured the country. Independent 
surveys find the television show 
in first place by an overwhelm- 
ing margin! Now some of the 
best and most famous of these 
programs have been brought to- 
gether and made into a perfect 
play for amateur production. It 
is a beautifully organized play 
with a developing central plot 
and an uproarious conclusion. 
The play is especially easy to 
stage, the roles will enchant your 
cast, and your audience will de- 
light in the opportunity to see 
your production of this outstand- 
ing hit. 


ROYALTY $50.00 


= THE 
~< 


PRICE 85¢ 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


1706 South Prairie Ave., Chicage 16, Iii. 





students find material of interest and 
value. The question of grouping fades 
into insignificance because interest and 
ability groups form almost automati- 
cally around topics in each weekly 
issue. Students become eager to par- 
ticipate in classroom activities. Forums, 
debates, group and class discussions, 
individual and group reports, newscasts, 
plays, themes, and contests flow natu- 
rally and spontaneously from use of cur- 
rent materials in Scholastic Magazines. 

The “cafeteria of information” spread 
before us each week contains still other 
treats. Senior Scholastic’s “Say What 
You Please” column serves as a sound- 
ing board of youthful opinion. It pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for stu- 
dents to air their views. I encourage 
the reading of these letters but never 
express a teacher's opinion because I 
feel—and think that the students agree 
with me—that this particular section is 
“for students only.” 

Nearly all the girls and quite a few 
boys read “Boy dates Girl.” Teen-agers 
have problems they do not care to dis- 
cuss with others. Gay Head is their 
Dorothy Dix. “Foliowing the Films” and 
“Movie Check List” provide no end of 
informal discussion. Parents tell me that 
they use the check list in determining 
the shows that they encourage their 
children to attend. And we always find 
time for jokes in the “Laughs” section. 
As a teacher I am particularly grateful 
to Scholastic for its constant attention 
to vocabulary building in its jokes sec- 
tion. Finally, the opportunities for 
healthful competition in the fields of 
painting, drawing, writing, photogra- 
phy, etc., offer challenges to many stu- 
dents as well as an opportunity to con- 
tribute something worth-while. 


TAB Shelf Always Bare 
Then there is the Teen Age Book Club 


which students learn about through the 
magazines. At the beginning of the 
semester each student contributes the 
price of one book—25 or 35 cents. A re- 
volving committee keeps up with TAB 
News and orders books. TAB book- 
shelves are nearly always bare—a fact 
which delights the librarian side of my 
disposition. Students know that they 
will never be required to write a book 
report on any of their TAB reading. 
However, I am told about more books 
from the TAB shelf than one can 
imagine. Students “review” books in 
their conversations with each other. 
Interest in reading as recreation arises 
spontaneously. 

So much for what Scholastic Maga- 
zines do for students. They do not neg- 
lect me as a teacher. The Teacher Edi- 
tion of each magazine keeps the busy 
teacher fully informed with a minimum 
of reading. They suggest class prepara- 


tions and offer excellent hints on ways 
and means of getting information across 
to students. The Quick Quiz saves much 
teacher preparation time. 


What Are the Results? 


What are some of the results of using 
Scholastic Magazines? 

Recently we completed both the Iowa 
and the California standard reading 
tests. More than half of the 138 students 
who were tested ranked at least one 
year above the normal reading level. 
Twenty-five of these ranked more than 
two years above the normal reading 
level. Both the students and I believe 
that the use of Scholastic Magazines 
helped improve their reading skills in 
both vocabulary building and develop- 
ment of comprehension. 

In June of 1953 I asked my classes to 
write a short paper giving their opinions 
of the Scholastic magazine they were 
studying. They were carefully instructed 
that there were no “right or wrong” 
opinions. I wanted their honest opinion 
of the magazines since they had used 
them in both the elementary and high 
school situations. Of the 138 students, 
134. had used both Junior and Senior 
Scholastic. All of the 138 students found 
something in Scholastic that interested 
them. I was surprised and immensely 
gratified to learn that more than 75 per 
cent mentioned the topics “Understand- 
ing the News” and world affairs articles 
as the-most meaningful material that 
they had studied. “History Behind the 
Headlines” ranked almost as high. The 
“Forum Topic of the Week,” Crossword 
Puzzles, “Boy dates Girl,” “Camera 
Angles” (we have a camera club at our 
high school), Radio-TV Guide, and 
short stories came in for enthusiastic 
praise as features. Several students said 
that the Scholastic Magazines should be 
a “must” in all social studies classes. 

Today’s social studies teacher knows 
and understands the importance of cur- 
rent affairs. History is being written so 
swiftly that to keep up with what is 
going on in our world today—and to 
understand it within the concept of our 
democratic society—is a necessity. I have 
found that the Scholastic Magazines fill 
this need better than any other current 
material available. 





Pity the Poor Inglich 

It is little wonder that an over-emphasis 
on phonics can produce confusion in read- 
ing situations and chaos in spelling situa- 
tions,” writes Prof. Emmett A. Betts, Tem- 
ple University, in Education. “For exam- 
ple. the letters ch represent the sh digraph 
in Chicago and chic; the tsh blend in chief 
and chose; the k sound in chasm and 
character; the kw blend in choir. On the 
other hand, the sh sound is represented by 
ch in charade, @ in sure, sh in shop, e¢ im 
vicious, t in nation. etc.” 








EW novels by favorite authors fea- 

ture the fall lists. For example: 

Viking: The Adventures of Augie 
March by Sam Bellow (collected from 
The New Yorker, Harper's Bazaar, plus 
new ones). 

Macmillan: Richard Lewellyn (re- 
member How Green Was My Valley?) 
contributes A Flame for Doubting 
Thomases; Ann Bridge adds A Place 
to Stand to her previous successes, The 
Dark Moment and Singing Waters. 

Appleton-Century Crofts: Two book 
club selections, Lincoln McKeever by 
Eleazer Lipsky (Literary Guild) and 
The Enchanted Cup, Dorothy James 
Roberts’ novel of Tristan and Isolde 
( Book-of-the-Month). 

Doubleday: Frank G. Slaughter’s Civil 
War panorama, Storm Haven; Elizabeth 
Janeway’s Leaving Home; Robert Tal- 
lant’s Love and Mrs. Candy; Dorothy 
Macardle’s Dark Enchantment. Twenty 
years later Phil Stong back to 
State Fair scenes in his new Return'in 
August 

Coward-McCann: Elizabeth Goudge 
writes a sequel to Pilgrim’s Inn with 
The Heart of the Family. Arthur Train’s 
daughter, Helen Train Hilles, follows in 
Mr. Tutt’s footsteps with The Swift 
Seasons, Christopher Lafarge presents a 
novel in verse, Beauty for Ashes. 

Rinehart: D. E. Stevenson (“Miss 
Buncle” author) writes Five Windows; 
Philip Wylie (Generation of Vipers and 
“momism” in America), Tomorrow; 
Julia Davis, a post-Civil War 
Bridle the Wind; Dave Morrah amuses 
with Fraulein Bo-Peepen and More 
Tales Mein Grossfader Told. 

Farrar, Straus, and Young (in cloth) 
ind Ballantine Books (in paper): Short 


goes 


story, 














“Jack und Jill’ from Fraulein Bo-Peepen 


stories by Charles (Lost Weekend) 
Jackson collected under the happy title 
Earthly Creatures. 

G. P. Putnam: New Sholem Asch 
novel, A Passage in the Night, and The 
Doctors by Andre Soubrian. T. H. (The 
Sword and the Stone) White translates 
The Bestiary. 

A. S. Barnes: Adds to its baseball fic- 
tion The Hard Way by Jack Weeks, and 
two by Frank O’Rourke, The Tools of 
Ignorance and The Fable of the Blues. 

Funk and Wagnalls: Promising first 
novel by Margaret Bridgmen, Love Is 
a Place. 

Harcourt, Brace: Jessamyn West's 
Book-of-the-Month selection, Cress Del- 
ehanty; and a new Erich Maria Re- 
marque novel. Margaret Irwin of Young 
Bess fame returns to the royal court 
with Elizabeth and the Prince of Spain. 

Alfred A. Knopf: Nicolas (The Cruel 
Sea) Monsarrat takes top billing with 
The Story of Esther Costello. 

Simon and Schuster: Married Men by 
war correspondent Ira Wolfert. 

Thomas Y. Crowell: New first histo- 
rical novel about Catherine the Great 
(Rebel Princess) by Evelyn Anthony. 

Morrow: John Gould, the Down East 
raconteur, entertains with The Fastest 
Hound Dog in the State of Maine. 

Messner: Ben (Steamboat Round the 
Rend) Lucien Burman heads the list 
with The Four Lives of Mundy Tolliver. 

Biography will be abundantly repre- 
sented. The long intriguing list includes 
Henry Cabot Lodge by John A. Garraty 
(Knopf); Katherine Mansfield by An- 
tony Alpers (Knopf); Lucrezia Borgia 
by Maria Bellonci (Harcourt, Brace); 
Caruso by T. R. Ybarra (Harcourt, 
Brace); The Red Grange Story by Red 
Grange (Putnam); Arabian Jubilee, 
biography of Ibn Saud (John Day); 
The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, 
Volume I, 1856-1900 
Front Row Seat by Nicholas Roosevelt 
(Univ. of Okla. Press); Secret Diary of 
Harold Ickes (Simon and Schuster); 
Victorian Architect—Life and Work of 


William Tinsley by J. D. Forbes (Indi- | 


ana Univ. Press); Stanley Baldwin by 
G. M. Young (British Book Centre) ; 


Haig: Master of the Field by Sir John | 
Davidson (British Book Centre); Den- | 
R. H. Ives Gam- | 


nis Miller Bunker by 
mell (Coward-McCann); Herman Mel- 
ville: Cycle and Epicycle by Eleanor 
Mellville Metcalf (Harvard Univ. Press); 
Mary Tudor by H. F. M. Prescott (Mac- 
millan); The Autobiography of William 
Butler Yeats (Macmillan); Robert M. 
LaFollette by Belle Case and Fola La- 
Follette (Macmillan); Balboa of Darien 


by Kathleen Romoli (Doubleday); The | 


Lady of Arlington by Harnett T. Kane 
(Doubleday); Father Divine: Holy 
Husband by Sara Harris (Doubleday) ; 
The Head and Heart of Thomas Jeffer- 


son by John Dos Passos (Doubleday). 








(Rinehart); A 
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gn rcon UNESCO ems 


STUDIES ON 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


THIS SERIES, BEGUN BY UNESCO IN 
1951, AIMS AT CLARIFYING, BY MEANS 
OF COMPARATIVE SURVEYS OF PAR- 
TICULAR PROBLEMS AND BY CASE STU- 
DIES OF SINGLE NATIONAL SYSTEMS OF 
EDUCATION, SOME OF THE PROBLEMS OF 
UNIVERSAL, COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


RAISING THE SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE 


analyzes what certain countries are 
doing to raise the school-leaving age 
beyond 14, and to provide better edu- 
cation. 50¢ 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION... 
IN FRANCE 


emphasizes the “public service’ as- 
pects of primary education, giving a 
historical background, and legal pro- 
visions, and discussing problems of 
the future. $1.00 


AUSTRALIA 


describes the various 
systems and evaluates the 
of compulsory education 


IRAQ 


describes the factors that effect the 
establishment of compulsory educa- 
tion in Iraq: land tenure, poverty, 
tribal organization, and others 50¢ 


ENGLAND 


fully describes present-day education 
in one of the world’s most_educa- 
tionally advanced countries. 50¢ 


ECUADOR 


covers the evolution of the primary 
school, present legislation, the cam- 
9aign against illiteracy, and tribal 
fndian groups. 50¢ 


educational 
function 
$1.00 


THAILAND 


discusses the ‘Palace System” and 
the “State System” in detail, gives 
historical background and_ present 


status of compulsory education 75¢ 


THE PHILLIPINES 


gives a brief historical sketch, sur- 
veys the present status, the tasks 
ahead, and special influences affect- 
ing compulsory education 75¢ 


NEW ZEALAND 


gives a factual account of the devel- 
opment of New Zealand's systems of 
compulsory schooling $1.00 


INDIA 


covers the present position, historical 
background, and legal provisions of 
the relevant geographical, political, 
religious, sociological, and linguistic 
factors in compulsory education. $1.25 


ORDER THROUGH 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS SERVICE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, Box UNO 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y 





EARN 
100'500 


Now ’til Christmas| 


Sell EMPIRE 


Christmas Card Boxes 





Cards forst * 


Imagine, less | 


than a nickel a 
piece for these 
gorgeous boxe 
assortment 
Christmas 
Cards. No wone 
der friends, 
neighbors snap 
s y them up—giv- 
ing you up to 100% profit. It’s 





fun. Earn as much money as you 
want. It’s easy to take orders for 
$1 Christmas Card boxes—5 | 
NEW name-printed assort- 
ments. 21 Embossed religious | 
cards $1. Name-printed station- | 
ery, napkins 50 for $1. Comic 
boxes, children’s Christmas 
books. Gift wrap sets. You earn 
$50, $100 fast! 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY 


Quick, easy fund-raising plan 
for clubs. We show you how— 
supply Free name-printed 
samples, box assortments on 
trial. Prompt service on orders. 
Mail Coupon today—the sooner 
you start, the MORE you earn. 


| 





EMPIRE CARD cou 

316 FOX ST. ELMIRA, N.Y) 

Please send Christmas selling, | 
Qkit—FREE card samples, box@| 
assortments on approval. 
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Typical work day finds Mary Ann Leanzo delivering mail to Scholastic’s Gay Head. 


Three Little Maids 


The Co-op Program and How It Works 


ARY Ann Leanzo, Maxine Sharp, 

and Lila Linder are schoolgirls— 
all 16, all seniors in New York City’s 
vast school system. Like the “three lit- 
tle maids” in The Mikado, they are on 
occasion pert and filled with girlish glee. 
Unlike them, however, they do_ not 
regard life as “a joke that’s just begun,” 
but as a fairly serious business in which 
they will have to make their way with 
whatever knowledge and skill they can 
acquire. 

They are making a good beginning. 
Each girl is learning to do office work 
and each brings home $67.50 a month 
for two weeks of work. This pays her 
allowance and helps support the fam- 
ily. Each, in addition, is taking a regu- 
lar high school course, will graduate 
next June, and has almost as much time 
for fun as her friends. 

How do they manage it? Mary Ann, 
Maxine, and Lila are Scholastic “Co- 
ops.” Every other week they go to 
school, study English, history, mer- 
chandising and sales, typing, stenogra- 
phy, bookkeeping, and other subjects 
in New York’s commercial high school 
curriculum. 

In the alternate weeks they come to 
Scholastic’s office where they serve as 
apprentices, sorting and delivering mail, 
typing, doing clerical work, operating 
tabulating and check-writing machines. 

They are three of more than 3,800 
high school boys and girls in New York 
City’s highly successful Cooperative 


Education program. Begun in 1915, in 
three schools with 310 youngsters, the 
program now embraces 35 high schools, 
whose students earned a total of $2,284.,- 
29? the last academic year. Co-op ap- 
prentices are learning their way about 
in such fields as women’s and men’s 
wear, shoes, interior decoration, textiles, 
the printing trades, automotive machine 
and metal work, drafting, aviation 
mechanics, plastics, electronics, photog- 
raphy, food trades and a host of busi- 
nesses of all descriptions. 

Another field recently 
cooperative students has been hospital 
work. In 1952-53, 19 hospitals employed 
girls from nine high schools. The pu- 
pils are required to have had a year's 
basic training in nursing. 

What Mary Ann, Maxine, and Lila 
study in school helps them with their 
jobs. What they see and do in Scholas- 
tic’s offices helps them appreciate their 
school work more, and teaches them 
invaluable lessons in getting along in 
the workaday world. School coordina- 
tors make regular checks on their work 
and attendance. At the end of each 
semester they are rated according to 
performance, courtesy, neatness, and 
ability to cooperate and get along with 
people. This rating is included in their 
school grades. An interviewer tested 
them for fitness before they came on 
last fall, inspected the job offered, vis- 
ited the Scholastic offices, gave advice 
and suggestions where necessary. Theit 


opened to 





wages are in line with city-wide scales. 
A city-wide Cooperative Education 
Commission representing management, 
labor, and industry advises the Board 
of Education on appropriate issues. 

How is the Co-op program regarded 
by those who take part in it? 

~ An excellent idea, because it 
gives the girls a good business back- 
ground before they come out of school,” 
says Mrs. Agnes Laurino, business man- 
ager of Scholastic Magazines. “And if 
they're interested, they're pretty sure to 
have a job waiting for them when they 
graduate. Every girl we’ve had since 
the Co-op program started in 1940 at 
Scholastic has worked out well enough 
to be offered a job on graduation.” 

Ten former Co-ops are currently on 
Scholastic’s staff as clerks and_secre- 
taries in seven different departments— 
accounting, administration, advertising, 
bookkeeping, field service, graphotype, 
and subscription. 

Grace Brennan, Director of Coopera- 
tive Education in New York City, says 
it “develops right attitudes of behavior, 
dependability, respect for superiors and 
co-workers, and an understanding of 
what is involved in getting and holding a 
job—as well as an appreciation of the 
value of money.” 


The Co-ops Say 
The girls at Scholastic? Here is what 
they say: “Before I was a Co-op, I had 
an allowance and spent it all. Now 
I’ve learned to budget “It doesn’t 
leave much time for play, but I don’t 
mind. I have money for clothes and 
movies, besides what I can give Mother 
to help at home. I want to go on work- 
ing here.” “My sister quit school to 
work. My mother’s happy because I’m 
going to stay in school until I graduate.” 
The last remark points up one of 
the most valuable aspects of the Co- 
operative Education program. It has 
the drop-out problem practically licked. 
In the 1951-52 school year the co-op 
schools had less than three per cent 
drop-outs, as compared with the city- 
wide average of 25 to 30 per cent and 
the state-wide average of 35 per cent. 
The reasons: (1) a boy or girl who 
can stay in school, earn money, and get 
school credit for earning it is less 
susceptible than his fellows to the al- 
lurement of full-time employment; (2) 
a very high percentage of co-ops go 
straight from senior class into the busi- 
ness where they served as trainees; (3) 
the schools have a ‘gentlemen's agree- 


Do You Need Help 


in stimulating your students to read? 








See page 20-T for a successfully tested 
idea and coupon for convenient help. 














In the gym at Julia Richman High School 


ment with employees that if a Co-op 
leaves school before graduation, he must 
quit his job also. 

The New York school system is not 
the only one with a cooperative pro- 
gram, and its work-a-week, study-a- 
week schedule is not the only feasible 
one. A total of 1,859 schools were re- 
ported to have some type of work- 
experience arrangement with business. 
A booklet, “Working Together,” issued 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, describes five plans for work- 
study training courses now being con- 
ducted cooperatively by schools and 
business and industry. 

The “Co-op” plan is adaptable to 
small communities as well as to large, 
and can function with small businesses 
—even with the corner store—as well as 
with large city establishments. 


For More Information 


Annual Report, Cooperative Educa- 
tion, by Grace Brennan. New York City 
Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Cooperative Education in New York 
High Schools, 1952. (Folder, same ad- 
dress. ) 

Working Together, Education Dept., 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
14 W. 49th St., N. Y. C. 20. 

Work Experiences in Secondary Edu- 
cation, by Harold J. Dillon. National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Forum on Cooperative Education in 
Business Education Forum, April, 1951, 
pp. 11-24 (1201 16th St., Washington 
6, D. C.) 

Articles by Dr. Leonard M. Miller, 
U. S. Office of Education specialist for 
counseling, pupil personnel and work 
programs, in Review of Educational 
Research, Oct., 1950; NEA Journal, 
May, 1951; Occupation, the Vocational 
Guidance Journal, Jan., 1951. All avail- 
able in reprint form from the Office of 
Education, Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINCIPALS — SENIOR SPONSORS 


You can obtain 


GRADUATION 
PERSONAL CARDS 


FOR YOUR SENIOR CLASS 


for 
only Cc 
Paneled — Miss or Gents Size 


They will exactly match or be in complete 
harmony with announcements manufac- 
tured by any company using highest 
quality stock. 


per order of 
100 cards 


learn about our Personal Card fund raising 
plan which enables you to buy direct and save 
40% for your senior class treasury. ‘ft is used 
in several thousand schools each year to help 


finance yearbooks or other class undertakings. 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. T 
1509 Maple St. Scranton 5, Penna. 





A Bargain! 


Some NSRTG radio scripts are still avail- 
able for use with speech, oral English 
classes, dramatic groups, radio workshops 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
I DOFF MY HAT 
HOME SWEET HOME 
LINCOLN—CHAMPION 
HUMBLE HEART 
STORMALONG, THE SAILOR 
GIANT 
DANIEL BOONE—TRAIL BLAZER 
OF THE WILDERNESS ROAD 
THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
WHEN THE BOOKWORM TURNED 
SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE 
While they ltast—$2.50 each, includes production 
rights. Additional production copies may be ob- 


tained at .25¢ each. Minimum order for produc 
ti copies 10 


SEND YOUR CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
FOR THOSE SCFIPTS YOU WANT NOW —+to 
National Scholastic Radio-Television Guild 


c/o Scholastic Teacher Magazine 
33 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y 


OF THE 





Free Films 


About 2600 Free Films are listed, classi- 

fied, and separately indexed by title, 

subject, and source in the New, 1953 — 
Educators Guide to Free Films 


Helps you to illuminate and 
vitalize your teaching 


— Authentic — 
— Comprehensive — Easy to Use — 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST. Randolph 9, Wis. 




















RUN A SPARE-TIME 


CARD & GIFT SHOP 
AT HOME 


if you want to earn extra money for your- 

self, your church, your organization, here 

is on easy and friendly way to do it in 

your spore time. 

NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 

We will send samples of our new 1953 Christ- 

mas greeting cords and gifts. Show them to 

friends and neighbors—take their - er 

earn up to 100% profit for yourse 
iT iT COSTS NOTHING TO START 

vs your name and oddress. We will rush o full 

set pone actval samples on app | with lete detoils 
on how to get started. 


REGAL GREETING CARD CO. a 
DEPT. $T-9, FERNDALE, MICHIGAN 
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Do Your Students Need 
A Stimulant to Read? 


Why not try holding a Book Bazaar, 
with their participation? It’s fun 
it’s educational and it does interest 
young people in books. 


Want New Ideas on 
Radio Workshops? 


Membership in NSRTG will bring you 
quarterly newsletters, 8 radio scripts, pro- 
duction notes and other pertinent data. 

Any school, class, guild, workshop eligible. 
Dues only $4 per year. Individual* mem- 


This can become a school project for 
all grades and it could earn additional 
funds to stock up your school library. 


See page 
coupon for your 


20-T for further details and 
convenience. 





bership cards and pins also available. 


For further information and 
application blank write 


National Scholastic Radio-Television Guild 
33 West 42nd St 


New York 36, N. 
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_1. ASSN. AMERICAN 
R.R., p. 25-T 
Free od reprints 
2. AMERICAN BAKERS 
ASSN., p. 56-T 
Free od reprints 
3. B. F. een 
CO., p. 
Free ee a manual 
4. BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 5-T 
Free bookleis, teaching 
aids list 
5. CEREAL INSTITUTE, 
Pp. = 
Free breakfast study 
reports 
_6. COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
SITY PRESS, p. 51-T 
7. DRAMATIC PUBLISH- 
ING CO., p. 50-T 


- —_-. EDUCATORS PROGRESS 


ERVICE, p. 53-T 
i on film guides 
—9. EMPIRE CARD CO., 
p. 52-T 
Free samples 
——10. 48 JEWELS AND 
GEMS, p. 47-T 
Info on U.S. Story 
——11. GENERAL MOTORS, 
p. 36-T 
Free ad reprints 


12. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORP., p. 40-T 


Free Money Management 


folder 

~13. ey & JOHN- 
SON, p. 45-T 

Free first aid film 


—_—14. PAN AMERICAN COF- 


FEE BUREAU, p. 7-T 


Free wall charts, student 


manvol 


—15. JONDY CO., p. 47-T 


Free lesson plan on 

student jobs 

96, ae CARD 
0., p. 

Free A le kit 

17. REGAL GREETING 

CARD CO., p. 53-T 

Free samples 


Please Print 


—.18. SCHOOL HOUSE 
BOOKS, p. 47-T 

——19. SWIFT & CO., p. 24-T 
Two free booklets 

~_.20. WETMORE DECLA- 
MATION, p. 47-T 
Free catalogues 

——21. WHEAT FLOUR INSTI- 
TUTE, p. 22-7 
Free foods handbook 


AUDIO VISUAL 
—2 AMPRO CORP., 
30-T 


en film sources booklet 
—_.23. AUSTRALIAN NEWS & 
INFO BUREAU, p. 46-T 
Free film catalogue 
—24. BELL & HOWELL, 
p. 12-T 
Info on Filmosound 
Specialist 
— 25. BRUSH ELECTRONICS 
O., p. 39-T 
Soundmirror info 
——26. CHARLES BESELER 
O., p. 35-T 
Free projector use booklet 


om. a -FLO MFG. CO., 


P. 
Free literature 

——28. ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS, 
p. 42-T 
Film catalogue 

——29. FILMS OF THE 
NATION, p. 46-T 
Film cata ogue 

——30. McGRAW-HILL TEXT 
FILMS, p. 47-T 
Free catalogue 

——31. MODERN TALKING 
PICTURES, p. 47-T 
Free 16mm films 
——32. NATIONAL ar 
SLIDE CO., 
Free color sli: de, catelogue 

——33. NEUMADE PROD., 
p. 38-T 

——34. RADIO ne 9 A 
AMERICA, hey 
Info, RCA Tape deni 


__.35. REK-O-KUT, p. 41-T 
Rhythmaster info. 


—__.36. SHELL OIL CO., 
38-T 


Free film 

—_—.37. SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, p. 37-T 
Free filmstrip book on 
loan 

—.38. TEACHING FILM 
CUSTODIANS, p. 34-T 
Free film guides, 
materials 


TRAVEL 


—.39, AMERICAN PRESIDENT 
LINE, p. 19-T 
Free info, Pacific cruises 


—40. ARNOLD TOURS, 


47-T 
ll tour info 
——41. EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
COMMISSION, p. 17-T 
——42. JAPANESE TRAVEL 
BUREAU, p. 18-T 
——43. OTTAWA TOUR & 
CONVENTION BUREAU, 
p. 18-T 
——44. SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOUR OFFICE, p. 20-T 
Free info, lit. 
——.45. TURKISH INFORMA- 
TION OFFICE, p. 43-T 
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Free info 
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This coupon valid for two months. 





State 
September 23, 1953 





NEW FILMS 
AND 
FILMSTRIPS 


New Films 

If you cannot get these new releases 
for rental from the audio-visual library 
you usually use, write to the source in- 
dicated here for address of rental library 
nearest you. 

Bird Hunt; Theory of Make-up for 
the Theatre—color; Make-up for the 
Theatre—color. University of California 
Extension, 813 South Hill St., Los An- 
geles 14. 

By Map and Compass—26 mins., B&W 
or color; Jordan Valley—19 mins.; At- 
tracting Birds in Winter—6 mins., color; 
Building Bird Houses—6 mins., color; 
Cultivate Your Garden Birds—11 mins., 
color. International Film Bureau, 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Highways and Byways—U.S.A.— 
mins., color; need for improved farm 
roads. Anywhere, U.S.A.—series, 6 films, 
Health Information Foundation; about 
28 min. each: Man in the Window— 
physical therapy, An Affair of the Heart 
—heart operation, Fred Bauer Waits— 
diabetes, Both Ends of Locust Street— 
local Medical Society, Hard-Luck Char- 
lie—life span, Mickey’s Miracle—antibi- 
otics. Free loan. Association Films, 
Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N. J. 

Music Rea‘ling—20 mins.; Two-part 
Singing—18 mins. Johnson Hunt Pro- 
ductions, 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

The Falkiand Islands—10 m::s.. color; 
Royal Destiny—20 mins. Britis:. ‘nfor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 

Our Country's Song, Meaning of 
Elections, How to Read Plays, Home 
Nursing, The Human Body, The Skel- 
eton—each | reel, B&W or color. Coro- 
net Films, 65 East South Water St., 
Chicago. 

Health and Your Wealth—how heat 
affects the heart. Mitchell Mfg. Co., 
2525 Claybourne Ave., Chicago. 

In Search of Home—11 mins., child 
adoption; Neighbors—9 mins., B&W or 
color; The Motorman—6 mins.; Voices 
from Acadia—12 mins.; Eye Witness 
No. 49—11 mins., costumes for stage 
productions; Maps for the Army—38 
mins., B&W or color. National Film 
Board of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York 20. 

Judging Emotional Behaviour—20 
mins. For psychology classes. Churchill- 
Wexler Film Productions, 801 No. Sew- 
ward St., Los Angeles 38. 

Washington Spotlight Series—forum 
discussion films, 15 mins. each, released 
one per month. American Film Forum, 
516 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36. 





Each scene in Decision at Williamsburg 
is sketched in detail before filming. 


Decision at Williamsburg—20 mins., 
color, American Revolution shown 
through historical painting and draw- 
ings. Colonial Williamsburg, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

A.B.C.’s of Decorating Your Home— 
30 mins., color. Better Homes and 
Gardens, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17 

Watch Mr. Wizard—30 mins., color, 
science in everyday living. Cereal In- 
stitute, 135 La Salle St., Chicago. 

Responsibility—12 mins., “Discussion 
Problems in Living” series. Young Amer- 
ica Films, 18 E. 41 St., N. Y. 17. 

Walt Disney's So Dear to My Heart, 
Rocketship X-M; The Babe Ruth Story 
Africa Screams; The Baron of Arizona; 
Operation Haylift; Return of Jesse 


James; Dude. Goes West; Radar Secret | 
Service; So This Is Washington; Pari- | 


ners in Time—all features. Association 
Films, Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N. J. 


New Filmstrips 

Producing a Play’—series, 7 strips: 
Designing a Set—26 frs., Building a Set 
--22 frs.. Managing a Show—27 frs., 
Straight’ Make-up for Boys—20  frs., 
Make-up for Girls—26 frs., Character 


Make-up for Boys—23 frs., The Stage | 


Vanager—24 frs. Designed for study 
after use of movie series of same title. 
International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 

Nursing as a Carecr—46 frs.; Safety 
on the Farm—46 frs., color; Arthritis: 


the Story of Mrs. Young—34 frs.; Weav- 
ing series—Preparing the Warp—48 frs., | 
Setting Up the Loom—58 frs., General | 


Information—24 frs. Produced by Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. Available 
from Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 W. 166 
St., N. Y. 32 


Opportunity in Variety Store Man- | 


agement—color, sound (on record). 
Abilities, traits necessary; trainee’s job, 
manager's duties and_ responsibilities. 


Merchandiser Film Productions, 192 | 


Lexington Ave., New York.—VerA Fat- 
CONER 
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THERE'S A Scholastic Magazine 
IN YOUR FUTURE! 


If you teach English or Social Studies in any grade, 4 through 


12, there’s a Scholastic Magazine just right or you 


NEWSTIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining, colorful material for 
reading, language arts, science, social studies, designee’ by 
experts for the interest and comprehension level of pupils in 
the 4th & 5th grades. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. A richly varied pro- 
gram in English & social studies, including current news, 
geography, American history, science, social living, exercises 
in reading, grammar, & vocabulary building. 


WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. Stimulating help for younger 
high school students in understanding issues of the day, in- 
cluding news, American history, civics & government, national 
& world problems, economic geography. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12. Guide for high 
school students in acquiring fundamentals of good citizenship 
through presentation & discussion of world news, problems 
of democracy, social & cultural problems, civics & government. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new, fresh 
approach to reading, writing, speaking & listening, with week- 
lv workbook unit on grammar, spelling, punctuation, usage. 
Also stories, letter writing, social guidance. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 11, 12. Gives a knowl- 
edge & appreciation of the living literature of our day through 
selected examples of the best in modern writing—short stories, 
plays, condensed books, essays & poetry. 


Use the order card bound into this magazine to order a classroom 
set of any of the above magazines, or send for a free sam ple copy by 
checking the one you want on the coupon on the opposite page. 


42ND ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





“A good breakfast adds to the school child’s 


learning efficiency!” 


says Oliver E. Byrd, Ed. D., M.D. 
Professor of Education and Director 
Department of Hygiene, Stanford University 


“Medical research gives con- 
vincing evidence that a good 
breakfast adds to the working 
efficiency of the individual. It 
is logical to assume that a good 
breakfast for the school child 
will improve his capacity to 
participate more effectively in 


— 


learning experiences 


... and here’s why BREAD should be part of every breakfast! 


You can see, bread is many good foods in one. And all 


these good foods are rich in protein, calcium, iron 


? A - 
+ + — + ‘elle and other essential elements. They make bread and 
q D i 
oP eu toast splendid sources of the energy so necessary for 


the physical fitness that directly helps keep young 





people mentally fit. 


P.S. to Teachers: For your own physical well-being; 
help yourself to the bread that helps you. Also, write 
to the American Bakers Association, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 3, Illinois. We'll send you repriits of 
ennai this advertisement for your bulletin board. 


Association — Chicago 
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